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THE PREACHERS WORK. 



De. Lkonabd Bacon opened the course by the following 
remarks : 

"It is understood, of course, that these Lyman Beecher 
Lectures are for and to students of theology — the students of 
this school. They are not addressed to the public at large. 
They are not of the nature of an amusement for the public. They 
mean luainess ; and we have invited for this year a distinguished 
preacher to give the results of his long experience in the form of 
counsels to these students. Well, there are a great many ministers 
here who are, I trust, themselves students even yet ; and it won't 
hurt them to hear it. And they are welcome ; and others are 
welcome. Our friends who are present here are welcome to the 
privilege and enjoyment, and profit — as, I trust, they will find — 
of hearing the lectures which begin to-day. And now I have 
the pleasure of introducing to you the Bev. Dr. Simpson, one of 
the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church." 

Bishop Simpson : Young Gentlemen : How natural is it for 
a speaker to wish to say something before he begins ! Hence I 
may indulge in a few preliminary remarks. And first of all I 
wish to express my high esteem of the practical wisdom and 
catholic spirit which influenced the founder of this lectureship. 
So far as I know, this is the first endowment of a lectureship 
devoted specially to preaching. Homiletics and the pastoral 
office, including preaching, have long been in the curriculum of 
the theological seminary ; but this chair is devoted specially to 
the subject of preaching. It is an agency by which God has 
promised to save them that believe ; and, if so, it is the most 
important that was ever committed to human hands, and surely 
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it is worthy of a higher place than that of being simply a depart- 
ment of sacred rhetoric. And, notwithstanding this chair may 
be sometimes imperfectly filled ; notwithstanding I may be able 
to say nothing which shall add to the stores of knowledge or 
prove stronger motives to young men pursuing the ministry ; 
yet I have no doubt that from this chair, from time to time, sug- 
gestions and thoughts will be uttered which shall add increasing 
interest to the subject of preaching, and claim more generally the 
attention of the people. The catholic spirit, too, which made 
the platform so broad 'that a minister of any Evangelical school 
might stand upon it, will command the approbation of the Chris- 
tian world. The Corporation of Yale College and the theological 
faculty have manifested the same unchanged and liberal views 
in selecting ministers of various churches, and have drawn on the 
Old "World, as well as on the N'ew. The utterances which have 
been made from this desk by distinguished and talented speakers 
have not only reached the hearts of all classes, but have gone 
forth from the press, and have influenced hundreds of candidates 
to higher aspirations and to more thorough consecration. I 
desire also to acknowledge specially the courtesy of the Corpora- 
tion and theological faculty in inviting me to occupy this chair 
for the present term. Yet I do not understand this to be so 
much a compliment to myseK as an 'expression of their continued 
purpose to invite ministers from various denominations and from 
different sections of the country. Had this invitation been one 
of ordinary character, I should have promptly declined. My 
ecclesiastical duties are so constant and so pressing as to allow ' 
me but little time for preparing lectures ; and my labours are so 
numerous and so varied that they tax my strength to the utter- 
most. I wished, however, to respond to this manifestation of 
courtesy, and to aid in showing to the world that Protestant 
Christendom is essentially one ; that, though we do not wholly 
agree, we at the same time know how to differ and how to love. 
Besides, I found my Methodism at stake. One of your professors, 
whom I profoundly honour, suggested that, though busily occu- 
pied, I could still find time to tell my experience. And so I, 
who am of "Western birth and education, and a minister in the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church, am here to address you, who are 
chiefly sons of ITew England, and who are Congregationalists in 
creed and church polity. Verily, the world moves ! A hundred 
years ago this would have been an impossibility. 

A few years ago a distinguished journalist published a book 
entitled ** "What I Know about Farming." I am not sure that 
his success in that line would lead many to follow his example. 
And yet I have thought that the lecturer in this chair might not 
inaptly term his utterances, " What I Know about Preaching." 
But he is not to lecture systematically on homiletics and the 
pastoral charge (a work well performed by your regular profes- 
sors) ; but to supplement their teaching by his own experience, 
and by gleanings from every side. Thus I meet you to-day in the 
chapel of one of the oldest and noblest institutions of the land, and 
in the presence of men of mind and might. But let us forget for 
a time the presence of these sages, as well as the smiles of beauty 
around us, and let you and me address ourselves simply to the 
lesson of this hour as fellow-students, for such we are ; differing 
a little in age, but of one aim and of one heart. You have pur- 
sued your academic and collegiate training. You are now in- 
terested in the theological investigation. Your earnest thought 
is turned towards the future, and the inquiry is how you can 
most successfully preach the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

How rapidly the years pass away ! It seems scarcely more 
than yesterday that, as a young man, I was asking myself the 
same question. I remember how the future opened before me, 
and what a responsibility pressed upon my heart, as I thought of 
standing in the sacred desk to preach to my fellow-men. 

Vast as the work seemed to me then, it has grown upon me in 
magnitude. Each succeeding year I behold in a clearer light the 
importance and responsibility of the sacred office. I recognize 
to-day the immense vastness of the work, and my own inadequacy 
to treat its important demands, or even to picture before you that 
ideal which for years has beckoned me onward, and which I have 
never been able to attain. I am consoled, however, by the 
thought that you have other instructors at whose feet you reve- 
rently sit, and who will say to you in fitting laii^a?»'&^Cti^^^\cLOa. 
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I may leave unsaid. If I may even chance to vary from their 
teaching; and, Arminian as I am, to utter something heterodox, 
it may but serve to stir your minds and afford your professors an 
excellent opportunity to add variety to their lectures by ex- 
posing my fallacies and proving the unsoundness of my views . 
Preaching is the chief work, but not the only work, of the 
Christian minister. He organizes churches and leads the public 
devotions of the people, administers the ordinances, and super- 
intends important improvements, both within and without his 
own congregation. Yet all these works bear a distinct relation 
to his office as a preacher. They enter into and issue from it, 
or are auxiliary to it. St. Paul exalted the department of the 
preacher above every other department of church work, when 
he said to the Corinthians: '' Christ sent me to preach the 
Gospel." The first great requisite to the success of the young 
minister is, I think, to have a clear appreciation of the character 
of the wonderful work upon which he enters, especially in his 
own duties and responsibilities. 

Only to a few prominent points can we now refer. First, in 
its origin^ it is ordained of God. Other professions arise out of 
human wants, and are essential to human comfort. They vary 
according to the circumstances and the progress of humanity. 
The teacher is required to educate the children and youth. The 
tailor, the shoemaker, and the hattei: are essential to our comfort 
and health. The physician is needed wherever sickness may 
occur, and the surgeon wherever accidents may happen. The 
profession of the attorney, unknown in savage lands, is demanded 
where laws become complicated or where interests are conflicting. 
Christian preaching arises not so much from perceived neces- 
sity, as from God's special ordinances. So true is this that where 
preaching is unknown or neglected the demand for it is not so 
strong as where it is established and regularly maintained. Yet 
in all ages where there has been worship there has been a ministry. 
The religious idea of the race prompts to worship, and in times 
of providential emergency and seasons of distress to make offerings 
to some superior power. These offerings are made through 
persons in some way selected or set apart for this purpose. The 
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eayages liave their incantations, and their sacrifices, and their 
priests. The Indians of our "Western wilds have medicine-men| 
who not only heal the hody, but profess to hold communion 
l^ith the unseen. The Chinese have their joss-houses, and their 
priests even, though their prayers be written on paper, and 
painted on wood, and whirled around by machinery. Ancient 
history in its earliest outlines finds priests among the Egyptians, 
soothsayers among the Babylonians. Phoenicia and Eome had 
their temples, oracles, and officiating priests. They slew sacri- 
fices, inspected entrails, and divined the will of the gods. They 
were so closely connected with, the welfare of the nation that 
assemblies were convened and broken up, great enterprises set 
on foot and abandoned, as the augurs interpreted the omens and 
signs which they had seen. In all these cases ceremonial was 
almost everything ; instruction next to nothing. 

Tet among the ancients there were mysteries which included 
l>oth ceremonials and doctrines. The teachings were only for the 
few who wished to learn, and they received the name of mysterieSj 
vhich St Paul transferred to the Christian writings. The word 
is used by him not meaning, as I think, ^^ secrecy y^^ or what is 
difficult to understand, but a system of religion, or the 
doctrine in that system. The priests to a certain extent 
instructed the people, and were also the defenders of the 
poor and oppressed. The altar was a place of refuge, where the 
t)ffender sought safety and placed himself under the protection 
of the deity. Those who ministered at their temples and altars 
were invested, in the estimation of the people, with peculiar 
sanctity, and were supposed to hold communion with the gods. 
Both in the temples and at the oracles women served, as well as 
men. . The Vestal Yirgins were deemed sacred. Crimes on 
their part and offences against them were most severely punished. 
T^et that sanctity with which they were regarded was something 
wholly apart from pure and high morality. In India and 
Eastern countries the ministers are highly esteemed. They are 
students, ministers, and teachers. 

How these ideas of sacrifice and priesthood originally arose 
-we need not now inquire. The fact stands out. "We learn that 
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everywhere there were officiating ministers, and that society re- 
garded them with veneration and awe. From Scripture history 
we learn that the offering of sacrifices was as old as the time o£. 
Abel, his offering having been in some manner acceptable to God. 
Beligions instruction was also given by public teachers. We 
are informed by Jude that ''Enoch, the seventh from Adam, 
prophesied." This prophesying of the ancients embraced not 
only visions of the future, but instruction in religious duties as- 
well. We are also informed that N'oahwas a "preacher of 
righteousness," and that, coming out of the ark, he offered sacri- 
fices. The various families and nations of the earth descending 
fi:om him may thus have received both these ideas. The direct 
authority for the ministry, however, is found in the Jewish 
system. A whole tribe is set apart for the performance of various 
functions, and a specific family selected for its holiest duties. 
These priests in large convocations read to, the people from the 
Book of the Lord ; but the principal part of their work was 
ceremonial, connected with the tabernacle and temple. The 
Christian ministry, however, is not a succession of the Jewish 
priesthood, so far as the performance of sacrifices is concerned. 
So far that law was a shadowing of good things to come. And 
Christ has come! He is the end of that "law of righteousness 
to them that believe." The ceremonial law must needs have 
been performed to make the Jew a righteous man. Our Saviour 
said to John the Baptist: "Thus it becometh us to follow 
righteousness." That righteousness which came by ceremonial 
law is now supplanted by faith in Christ. You, young gentle- 
men, are not to be priests. One eternal, aU-sufflcient sacrifice 
has been offered by our great High Priest, who has passed into 
the heavens. Instead of priests, he has given to the church 
apostles, evangelists, and teachers. The Christian ministry of 
to-day more nearly resembles the prophets who were selected 
for the uttering of the will of God, without reference to tribe or 
family ; to warn and to administer and to instruct, as well as to 
tell what should be in the coming years. And to these prophets 
Christ Himself is likened. Moses said : " The Lord your God 
will raise up unto you a prophet from among the children of 
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men." And in the Epistle to the Hebrews it is said: ''God, 
who at sundry times and in divers mannersjspake in times past 
«nto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken 
unto us by His Son." . In this speaking sense yoti are to be pro- 
phets, rather than priests. The divine appointment of the 
Christian ministry is specifically set forth in theIN"ew Testament. 
Christ selected twelve apostles, as He called them, individually, 
to follow Him. He had gathered them around Him for instruc- 
tion. And also the sending forth was a public and a solemn 
■act. He had retired into a mountain ; all night He had been in 
prayer; and when it was day He called His disciples around 
Him, and out of them He chose twelve, whom He sent abroad 
to preach the Gospel and heal all manner of sicknesses. Christ 
represents Himself as sent into the world to precLch. He says, 
•quoting the well-known prophecy of Isaiah, and applpng it to 
Himself: " The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, because He has 
anointed Me to preach the Gospel to the poor ; He hath sent 
Me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 'deliverance to the 
captives." And in His inimitable prayer He says of His apos- 
tles : " As Thou hast sent Me into the world, even so have I 
' also sent them into the the world." Among His last words were 
those of the great commission : ''Go ye forth and preach the 
^Gospel to every creature." In entering, then, into the ministry, 
you ally yourselves with God, and take upon you an office which 
He Himself specifically ordained. 

Secondly. The greatness of the ministerial office is also seen in 
its nature and its work. This is illustrated by comparing it to 
various earthly offices and duties. The word '^ preach f^^ in its 
primary signification — or, at least, one of the apostle's words for 
preaching — ^means to ^^ proclaim,^^ ^i^pv^f or herald, was an 
officer carrying and announcing a message, and was usually sent 
by a king or commanding officer in an army. His message was 
short, and was given without explanations or reasons. So 
John the Baptist simply proclaimed: "Repent ye, for the 
Xingdom of Heaven is at hand." In the same way, Christ 
entered on His own ministry, and when the di^ei^V^^ ^^t^ ^'^ 
sent forth, the simple message He ga\e t\ieT[i^«^^^ ''''^^•^^oJ^ 
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ye, for the Eongdom of Heaven is at hand." The man was^ 
a herald or preacher, no matter what the character of the 
tidings which he bore. Jonah was sent to Kineveh, and his 
prophetic message was: "Yet forty days and Nineveh shall 
be overthrown." So also Nehemiah was accused of appointing 
preachers to proclaim himself king. As the Gospel was un- 
folded, this idea of a herald was enlarged by making it the 
bearer of good tidings, and instead of heralds they became 
evangelists. Instead of Christ's saying, as He sent His- 
disciples forth, *'Go, herald!" we have "Go, preach!" You 
are sent forth not only to cry, " All flesh is grass ;" but to cry 
also, *' The Word of the Lord endureth for ever." Your office- 
is not to speak of yourselves, nor to speak words which the 
wisest men have uttered ; but to speak the message which God. 
has given you. This message of good tidings he has put in 
writing. It has been printed. We have it in our hands. It 
has been made plain upon tablets, that he may learn who- 
readeth. The office of the ambassador is one of the highest 
filled by a citizen. He bears a message from his government — 
a message he may not add to, and from which he must not 
subtract. His words are the words of the nation. His person 
is secured by the power of the nation. He represents in his- 
person the honour and dignity of the nation. The grander and 
stronger the government, the greater the ambassador. What,^, 
then, must be an ambassador fox Christ ! If you enter on this 
office you are ambassadors sent by Christ to represent Him, to 
utter His words to all the people. He is pledged to care for 
you, and to protect you; and you are not to think of your- 
selves as your own, but as belonging to Christ. You are to 
take His words andiitter them in the ears of the people, whether 
they will bear or whether they will forbear. 

The preacher is represented as a watchman : *' I have made 
thee a watchman unto Zion," said the Lord to Ezekiel. The 
watchman guards the city. The lives of the people are in his 
hands. His post is one of infinite moment. His whole office is 
to watch against enemies, against dangers. All this requires a 
firm purpose, a sleepless eye. Often on the ocean I have gone 
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to the prow of the vessel and looked out into the darkness of 
3iight. I have found the watchman not one moment from his 
post, his eye gazing far over the sea, where he might discern 
at the greatest distance and at the earliest moment any cause of 
possible danger. The lives of the crew and passengers were in. 
his hands. The mist might come down heavily, the wind 
.might blow furiously, the storm rage incessantly; but still 
■on and ever the watchman looks out in the one direction. The 
whales may sport in multitudes around the vessel, the whole 
sea behind him be in a phosphorescent glbw. His own great 
object is not to care for these things, but to look ahead! So 
you are watchmen. You are on the ship. The vessel may be 
running toward shore ; there may be breakers ahead. You are 
to sound the alarm. False teachers may be surrounding you. 
The literature of the day may be corrupt. You will find 
infidel ideas among the people. The youth may be in danger 
of being ensnared and led astray. You are God's commissioned 
watchmen to guard them from danger. This very naturally 
leads us to think of the ministry as a work. It w 80 — in all its 
forms, from beginning to end, from youth to age. He that 
desireth the office of bishop desireth a good work. Jesus said 
to His disciples : ** Work while it is day." Paul and Barnabas 
were separated for the work whereunto they were called. 
"We are workers together with God. This work is sometimes 
compared to a vineyard, in which the minister has to bear 
the burden and the heat of the day. St. Paul directs Timothy 
to be a worker. He says: ''Let the elders that rule well 
be counted worthy of double honour, especially they who labour 
in the Word and doctrine. And the labourer is worthy of 
his hire." 

Christ says: "Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest 
that He send labourers into the harvest." No labour is heavier 
than that of the harvest-field, especially as it was performed in 
the olden time. Some of us, who are older, remember the 
severity of the labour ; how we bent over and drew in with 
our sickle the leaning grain, in the rays of the hot sun. The 
Add was large; the grain was cut handful b^ Ykas\Si\il\ «sA. 
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the reapers at night came home only to get their rest for 
the next day. 

Such is your work. **Say not ye, * There are four months 
and then cometh the harvest.' * The field is white already for 
the harvest, and you are the reapers.' " The grain is ripe 
and ready to perish. *'He that reapeth recei\eth wages." 
Some of the grain is falling, and a plaintive voice is on thfr 
breeze : *' The harvest is past ; the summer is ended ; and we 
are not saved." 

If you ever look upon the ministry as a life of ease, either 
abandon the thought at once, or abandon the ministry. It is- 
a busy hive, with no room for drones. There is work in the 
pulpit, and out of the pulpit ; work in the study, and out of the 
study ; work in public, and in private. Of the early disciples it 
is said : '' Daily, in the temple and from house to house, they 
ceased not to preach." St. Augustine says : '^ISi^othing in this- 
lif e is more difficult, laborious, and wearing, than the life of a 
presbyter." Luther says : " The labours of the ministry 
exhaust the very marrow from the bones, and hasten forward 
old age and death." Of the man who hid his talent it is said : 
"Thou wicked and slothful servant." Slothfulness is repre- 
sented as the height of wickedness. Men cannot afford to take 
ease in other callings. They must bear the heat of the day, and 
take their share in the storm. And the minister must not, dar& 
not rest; nor will there be ever invented moral mowing- 
machines to take the place of the old-fashioned sickle of the 
Gospel. 

The minister not only reaps, but he serves. The word 
minister signifies servant. It once had not the dignity which 
to-day is attached to it. St. Paul calls himself a " servant of 
the Lord Jesus " and a slave. When he alludes to his preaching 
he says : " We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord, 
and ourselves your servants for Christ's sake." Christ sets the 
example by girding Himself and by washing His disciples' feet.. 
He arrayed Himself in the garb of a servant. *' He riseth from 
supper, and laid aside His garments, and took a towel and girded 
Himself. Aftei that He poured water in a basin, and began to- 
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wash the disciples' feet, and to wipe them with the towel where- 
with He was girded." And it is added : " Ye call me Master 
and Lord ; and ye say well, for so I am. Verily, verily I say 
unto you, the servant is not greater than his Lord ; neither is 
3ie that is sent greater than He that sent him. If ye know these 
•things, happy are ye if ye do them." 

" "We cannot mistake such a lesson as this. Our work is a 
•service. The poorest and the wickedest have claims upon us. 
"We are also informed that the way to true greatness is through 
service. "He that would he greatest amongst you, let him be 
the servant of all." "We have also the example of Christ in His 
service to humanity. He said : " The Son of man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister." We find Him always 
»doing good. He comforted the sorrowing ; He poured eyesight 
on the blind, opened deaf ears, raised the sick, and relieved every 
possible affliction. He passed by no form of degradation, no 
loathsome disease. He touched the poor outcast leper and made 
Jiim clean. 

What a busy service did Christ lead ! 

On foot He travelled over the hills and valleys of Palestine. 
He preached in the temples and synagogues, and on the mountain 
sides, and by the shores of the sea, to congregations and single 
individuals. He taught multitudes by day, and spent part of the 
night on the mountain side in prayer. Unaccompanied by His 
disciples. He walked until weary. He sat down at the Well of 
•Jacob, and in His weariness spake those words of life that still 
ring through the world. That sublime utterance : " God is a 
spirit, and they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth," is still ringing through the world. 

He was never too weary to do good. The service we owe is 
&st one of body, soul, and spirit, to God, which the apostle 
declares to be a reasonable service — consecrated to God, devoted 
entirely to Him as a sacrifice slain, yet alive. Then we owe a 
service to humanity. As Christ gave Himself to the service of 
the world, so He dedicates all who are consecrated to Him to like 
service. That service is teaching the children ; comforting the 
sorrowing ; relieving the poor and the wretched •, ioUsy^vsi^^^QaRk 
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wanderer ; reclaiming the prodigal ; bringing home the outcast ;. 
lifting np the down-trodden ; visiting the prisoner ; substitnting 
smiles for frowns, blessings for curses. It is to purify, elevate, 
and ennoble society everywhere. There is not a human being 
within the sphere of his influence to whom he is not a debtor. 
St. Peter says : ''As every man hath received the gift, even so 
minister the same one to another, as good stewards of the mani- 
fold grace of God." The steward who embezzles for himself 
money entrusted to his care is no more guilty than the minister 
who receiving the gifts of grace for all around him fails to- 
bestow these gifts upon those for whom they were destined. 
You are not to teach men or preach to them because they are 
desirous of being taught and preached to. You mUst teach them 
because God has given you gifts to bestow upon them. He has 
given you His truth, and sent you to save them. You are never 
to turn away from any man because he insults, misrepresents, or 
maltreats you. The worse the man is, the more imperative is 
your duty to try and save him. The nearer he is to ruin, the 
more intense should be your effort to rescue him. Chiist stooped 
from Heaven to serve him, and the minister must stoop to rescue 
the lowest of the low. So, as the good householder, you are ta 
bring out your treasures, things new and old, to offer a wedding 
garment to every guest who shall sit down at table with the 
Master. 

The Church of God is represented in the figure as a temple. 
"We are the builders. The foundation is composed of prophets 
and apostles. The Lord Jesus Christ Himself is the chief comer 
stone. 

Slowly, yet surely, the edifice rises. Member after member 
is joined into the rising structure. Some of the materials which 
are placed on the building are as gold, silver, and precious stones, 
beautiful, polished, and Christlike ; but, in our haste and in our 
indolence, we are liable to introduce others, like wood, hay, and 
stubble. They will not stand the day of God's examination.. 
The great Architect will reject and cast them away, and our 
labour is lost. "We ourselves have each a part in the building 
of that grand edifice, which shall be tried as by fire. You are 
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shepherds, sent by the Lord Jesus Christ to watch over the flock 
He has purchased by His blood. You are to rescue and bring 
back every wandering sheep. You are soldiers in the army of 
Jesus Christ marshalled under the Captain of our salvation. The 
enemy is around us. The contest thickens. You are commanded 
to go forward. Where the battle wages hottest, there is the post 
of honour. Let the arms be ready, that the word of command 
may be obeyed. And yet how prone are we to lag behind, and 
to wish for ourselves safety and ease ! 

Thirdly, The transcendent greatne ss of the ministry is seen in 
the remits to he achieved. It is a grand work, which reaches 
from eternity to eternity. It glances over all matter and treats 
of angels and of God. The professor in college, the lecturer in 
the university, are well satisfied when they have imparted the 
truth clearly, and when their students comprehend it. But at 
that point the teaching of the ministry is but begun. The raw 
recruit in the army understands the word of command. He 
knows what is to be done, but fails to perform it correctly and 
gracefully. The young lady at her piano knows the notes and 
understands the keys of her instrument, perceives what keys 
ought to be touched ; yet the untraihed fingers fail to bring out 
the music. The minister may teach his audience the doctrine of 
righteousness ; he may explain its nature and mode ; but still 
his work is but begun. He is not only to teach his audience 
how to repent, but to bring them to repentance. He is not to 
teach merely the nature of prayer, but to bring his congrega- 
tion to prayer. He is not merely to present the cross of Christ, 
but to lead people to His feet. He is not merely to tell of the 
forgiveness of sin and the conscious joy of redeeming love, but 
to bring his sympathizing hearers into the*full enjoyment of these 
glorious blessings. How transcendently glorious, yet how diffi- 
cult, the work of the preacher ! He appeals to an audience of 
one hundred souls, of every possible grade. Some are Christians 
of partial maturity ; some are babes in Christ ; some are thought- 
ful inquirers; some are unredeemed sinners and hardened 
sceptics; some professed infidels, yet with pure moral lives; 
others profane and lawless. To that assembly h^ '^x^'^^t&r» *Oaa 
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Lord Jesus Christ. He holds up before them the blessed Saviour 
as though He were present before them. He exhibits Him in 
His majesty, in His condescension, in His power, in His passion, 
in His omnipotence, in His boundlessness of love. He cries : 
" Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sins of the 
world ! Look unto Him, all ye nations of the earth, and be 
saved." As he holds this divine Saviour before their eyes, his 
character bears witness to his power. They see and feel, repent, 
and believe. The heart which at first says : " Depth of mercy, 
can there be mercy still reserved for me ? " after looking at this 
holy vision and feeling its glories, cries out exultingly : ** God 
is love, I know, I feel ; Jesus weeps and loves me still " ; and 
then come to him the words of the Master : " I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto me." Your work, young gentlemen, 
is to take this vast assembly of multitudinous characters, cir- 
cumstances, and habits, and bring them into the image of Christ ; 
to make these weak, imperfect, sinful beings into the likeness of 
the blessed Saviour. Your work is well expressed in the 
language of the apostles : '* We preach, warning every man and 
teaching every man, in all wisdom, that we may present every 
man perfect in Christ Jesus." '* Till we all come in the unity 
of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a per- 
fect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ." 

What a sublime picture is here presented of making every man 
to stand in the stature of Christ ! Not faintly nor partially ; but 
in the fullness of Christ. This is the unity of Christianity. The 
great purpose of gathering together all things in Christ, both in 
Heaven and on earth , even in Him. Th e trjmsformation is a glorious 
one ; for we, too, with open face are to behold as in a glass ; we, 
too, are to be changed into the same image, from glory to glory, 
even as by the Spirit of God. This exhifbition of Christ before 
our eyes, presented so that all men may see and repent, believe 
and enjoy, is Christian preaching. It is by the "Word of God, 
presented by one divinely commissioned, accompamed by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, that men are transformed from sinners 
to saints. Can this be done ? It was done by the apostles. "We 
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have the same word ; we are men of like passions ; we have the 
same accompanying Spirit. Men need the same transformation 
as the hlock of marble from which the beautiful image is to be 
freed by the tool of the sculptor. They are like wild trees, 
whose useless branches are to be pruned and superfluous twigs 
cut off. God has given to us an instrument. **The word is 
quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit and of 
the joints and marrow, and is a discemer of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart." " For as the rain cometh down and the 
snow from Heaven, and returneth not thither, but watereth the 
earth and maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may give seed 
to the sower and bread to the eater, s(5 shall my Word be that 
goeth forth out of my mouth." No wonder that the prophet, 
in exultation at the glories of it, exclaimed : *' Eor we shall go 
out with joy and be led forth with peace. The mountains and 
the hills shall break forth before you into singing, and all the 
trees of the fleld shall clap their hands." 

"What en exhibition of the renewing power of the Gospel ! 
The thorns and thistles which have cursed the earth shall be 
removed, the Gospel of truth shall fiU the whole earth. Then, 
indeed, will there be a new Heaven and a new earth. Until 
that time we must preach on. !N"or must we be diverted from 
our work by any suggestions that society cannot be reformed or 
that the Lord Jesus will come visibly to cut off the wicked and 
to reign as temporal king. I have respect for some men that 
teach the doctrine ; but none for the doctrine itself. If analyzed, 
it, is a lack of faith in the power of God's words ; it is a spiiit 
of indolence which is unwilling to face the long ages of tpil and 
sacrifice ; or it is a spirit of vengeance, that calls for fire to come 
down from Heaven. They think it easier to kill men than to 
convert tham. 

Fourthly, — This preaching is to be a perpetual agency. Other 
systems may change, other plans may fall ; but this never. It 
is the sovereign decree of Almighty God that by preaching the 
Gospel of His Son men shall be saved. To the Jew His preachm^ 
was a stumbling-block. It took from "him aW.\i\"a\i^Q^^^^'^^- 
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monial. The temple was no longer the exclusively holy place ; 
Jerusalem was no longer to be the central home of God's people ; 
the whole earth was to be a worshipping temple : walls and 
partitions were to be broken down ; all races were to be brought 
on one common platform, all humanity to become kings and 
priests under God. It was to him a stumbling-block ; but to 
the Greek, the man devoted to philosophy and to science, it was 
foolishness. To the Greek the glorious record of his nation had 
been for centuries its orators, its painters, its historians, its sculp- 
tors, and its warriors. To him his nation was the centre of 
knowledge and civilization ; Athens, the concentration of the 
mental power of the world, ruled by learning more than by 
arms. The highest talent of humanity was there represented. 
The pencil of Apelles, the chisel of Praxiteles, the oratory of 
Demosthenes, the academic teachings of Plato, the practical 
philosophy of Socrates, the keen logic of Aristotle, the histories 
of Herodotus and Thucydides, the poetry of Euripides and 
Homer, the statesmanship of Pericles, and the military talent of 
Miltiades were the glory of the nation. These were the marks 
of civilization and the indices of their glory. 

To be told that all this was insignificant, and that the only 
way to triumph over passions and impulses was to seek favour 
with God ; that true grandeur was to come by telling the story 
of a crucified Saviour, a Jew by birth, who said He was the son 
of man, and yet the Son of God ; pure and spotless in His life, yet 
crucified between thieves ; buried and guarded by Eoman soldiers, 
yet arose the third day ; lived on earth for a time, and then 
ascended to glory — when told that by these truths all history 
was to be changed, and belief in Him made of more importance 
than the highest culture and civilization, can we wonder that 
they said, ** Itis foolishness"? 

Men of science say so to-day ; yet by that preaching which 
they called foolishness it is God's eternal and immutable purpose 
to save them which believe. It has already saved in the past ; it 
is saving still. It has been the light of our civilization ; its 
beams are scattered across the world. Some say that society is 
changed, that the pulpit has lost its power, and that men are no 
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longer attracted there. Now and then a preacher arises who 
attracts the multitude and rivets their attention. Such men are 
given to us to show the possibilities of the pulpit, and to point 
to the time when, instead of being disgraced, it shall accomplish 
grander results. Some tell us that the press has superseded the 
pulpit ; that men need no longer to be hearers, because they are 
readers. The Bible is in their hands ; if they need any explana- 
tions, they have the works of the great commentators. Why 
listen to serpaons of men of little experience and only average 
culture ? But they forget the human element, the power of man 
over his fellow-men, the force derived from experience, the practi- 
cal accompanying the ideal. True preaching, as I have said, is 
not merely the delivery of the message ; but the delivery of the 
message by men who profess to have felt its power and testified 
to its truth in their own experience. 

The preacher not only proclaims the truth ; he stands as a per- 
sonal witness to its power. What political party would go into 
an exciting canvass relying merely on articles from the press. 
The press is a valuable auxiliary. It reports the strongest 
thought of the eloquent theorist. But every party must have 
conventions, its evening meetings, stump speakers. Without 
these it fails. What would the temperance reformation be 
without speakers who themselves have been reformed ? What 
would Murphy's influence be through the press alone ? It is 
the man who was a drunkard, reduced to wretchedness, who 
was in jail, when the work found him and elevated him, that 
the crowd go to hear. When that man stands before an audience 
and tells the story of his fall, his sorrow, his 'wretchedness, his 
repentance and reformation, and^triumph over appetite, the 
hearts of the people are stirred, and many are moved to join 
the good cause. Who has not read the lectures of Gough? 
And yet, though he tells the same stories over and over, the 
largest auditoriums are crowded almost to overflowing to 
hear him. 

Wendell Phillips has been for thirty years hunting the lost 
arts. The synopsis of his lectures has been before the public 
again and again ; yet people hasten and crowd t<i laa^ix \fiasx. 
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Though Shakespeare's works are found in almost every library, 
still the author of the dramas draws theatres crowded for some- 
times a hundred nights in succession. It is the man who imper- 
sonates the ideas that they wish to see and hear. Some things 
never grow old. The songs our mothers sung to us in childhood 
are still the sweetest music in our ears. '* ¥ow I lay me down 
to sleep," was the evening prayer of Quincy Adams when he sat 
in the presidential chair. 

The very men who say the pulpit is a failure, and declare it 
to be superseded, are themselves unwilling to trust to the 
press alone. The notorious Ingersoll, who denounces Christianity 
and denies the being of God, is unwilling to trust to his 
writings, but eagerly mounts the platform, and thus steals 
the livery of Heaven to serve the Devil in. Erasmus says: 
" The Devil preached." He preached to Eve and seduced 
the human race. Christian preaching shall never fail. The 
great Commander issued His orders of marching centuries ago. 
He never changes His plans, and will not be defeated. His order 
was, " Go preach !" and this stands good until He comes again. 
Into such an illustrious company does the young preacher 
enter. Isaiah exclaimed : '' How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings." The long 
line of preachers extends in unbroken succession from Christ 
Himself to the present hour. A line did I say ? More than 
a line. A pyramid, of which He is the basis, and which year by 
year rises in altitude and widens in its base ; and will rise and 
will widen until it covers all lands, and the preacher shall be 
seen and heard of every child of Adam on the globe. It is an 
unbroken succession not by the ordinances of man, nor by the 
needs of man, nor by the will of man ; but by the power of the 
Holy Spirit. It is a holy fellowship, a glorious association. 
They were all men of like passions with us. Some have, indeed, 
entered the ministry without the divine call, others have been 
overborne by passion ; some concerning the faith have been ship- 
wrecked. Peter denied his master, Judas betrayed Him. Men 
have disgraced themselves and brought reproach upon the office ; 
bat it still lives, strengthened because Christ lives, and is deter- 
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mined that it shall so stand, while He walks among the skies 
and holds the stars in His right hand. 

Lastly, It is of moment to think of your responsibility. You 
enter this holy brotherhood. You take upon yourselves holy 
vows. You perform sacred functions. If you faithfully pio- 
•claim your Saviour; if yon skilfully handle the two-edged 
fiword ; if you wisely pierce between sinners and saints ; if you 
earnestly represent the Lord Jesus Christ in all His beauty; 
if you live for this one work alone ; if you study, pray, preach, 
and strive to improve men as Christ did, then your reward will 
be glorious, and the promise, " Thou shalt shine as the brightness 
of the firmament, and they that turn many to righteousness as 
the stars for ever and ever," shall be yours. Star may differ 
from star in glory. All shall be radiant with the light of 
Jesus. 

But should you handle the Word of God deceitfully ; should 
you, as ambassadors, forget God's message, and tell your own 
words ; should you woo the smiles of the people and court their 
favour, and neglect the preaching which God bids you preach ; 
should you, as stewards, embezzle the gifts which God gives you 
for others ; should you, as builders, put in wood, and hay, and 
stubble ; should you, as soldiers, flee from the field . in the day 
of battle ; should you, as trumpeters, give an uncertain sound, 
and the walls, hence, go down to ruin, who can measure 
the awful responsibility ? I shudder when I think of what is 
in the range of possibility — ^the terrible inquisition when. 
Ood says: '* "Where is thy brother? His blood crieth to me 
from the ground!" Better would it have been never to have 
been bom ; better would it have been if a millstone had been, 
hung about your necks and you had been cast into the midst 
of the sea ; better that rocks and mountains might fall upon you 
and hide you f rpm the face of Him that sitteth on the throne and 
from the wrath of the Lamb ! But, beloved, we are persuaded 
t)etter things of you, though we thus speak. 
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THE CALL TO THE MINISTRY. 



Gentlemen : — The subject which next demands our attention 
is the personelle of the ministry, or who should enter the sacred 
office. Two points are worthy of special consideration : First, 
do the Scriptures teach that there is a special call to the ministry ? 
Secondly, if so, by what evidence may a young man be assured 
that he is so called ? The reasonableness of the divine call may 
be iuferred from the structure of the Church and the titles given 
to it. It is the body of Christ — Himself being the glorious 
head. As the brain directs the human frame, so does Christ the 
Church. All its plans are from Him. The Church is repre- 
sented as a country over which Christ reigns. Though invisible, 
He inspires its movements and has promised to be present with 
its ministers. They are His agents. His ambassadors; they 
stand in His stead. Every earthly government selects the 
ambassadors which it sends. It would be an ofPence against its 
majesty if one not selected by itself should appear as its repre- 
sentative. So we may well suppose that Christ selects His own 
ministers, whom He sends forth to proclaim His message and to 
promote the interests of His kingdom. The Church is a vast 
army ; the Captain of our Salvation directs its movements. It 
is His prerogative to select the officers who are to marshal this 
army, and to appoint them to their places, that the great plans 
of the campaign may be carried out successfully. He is the great 
Shepherd of the sheep. He owns the flock for Vhich He gave 
His life. It is His right to appoint pastors after His own heart 
to feed the flock. 

Another indication is found in the Jewish dispensation. God 
selected the tribe of Levi, the family of Aaron, to minister before 
Him. From time to time He raised up prophets as teachers, 
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judges, and leaders of the people, selected at His own pleasure. 
So might we well expect that in the Christian dispensation the 
teachers should be selected by Himself. We are not left, how- 
ever, to mere conjecture or reason in a matter so important. 
The example of Christ is authoritative. For His ministers He 
selected a few disciples, and enjoined them to follow Him. After 
their number had increased. He chose twelve by name for the 
special office. Subsequently He selected seventy, whom He set 
apart, and whom He sent forth to go before Him into every city 
to preach and do wonderful works in His name. After His- 
resurrection He commanded His disciples to go into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature, enjoining upon 
them, at the same time, to tarry in Jerusalem until they were 
endowed with power from on high. After His ascension, 
Matthias was selected by lot to fill the place of Judas, after 
prayer had been offered that God would show whom He had. 
chosen. St. Paul was also in a miraculous manner called to the 
work of the ministry. It is remarkable how frequently he refers* 
to the fact of his calling. Many of the epistles begin with the 
declaration that he is an apostle ^^ called of God j^^ or ''commanded, 
by God," or *'by the will of God." He indicates, also, tha 
divine selection of Timothy when he says : " Stir up the gift of 
God which is in thee." After the ascension of Christ, we find a. 
difference in the mode of the call. He selected His twelve dis- 
ciples, and when He set apart seventy He spoke to each one audi- 
bly. He made the selection visibly and publicly, that all might 
know and recognize their authority. So when Paul was added 
to the apostles, though Christ had ascended to Heaven, yet He 
appeared to him near Damascus, took the persecutor captive, and. 
appointed him to the work of this ministry. But the period of 
this direct and audible call passed away. Neither by voice from 
Heaven, nor by the light of Divine glory, nor by any other ex- 
ternal agency was it directly given. It came, however, none the 
less from Christ. He ascended up on high, and received gifts for 
men, and gave them unto men ; and it is added, ** He gave soma 
apostles, and some evangelists, and some pastors and teachers, for 
the perfecting of the saints, for the work ot \,\v.^ TocffiAstec^ A'^^ *^*" 
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edifying of the body of Christ." Thus the selection of those 
given to the church was in the hands of its great Head, who 
had sat down on the right hand of God until His enemies be made 
His foot-stool. If any change were made in the economy of the 
Church in this respect, it is incumbent upon those who allege 
the change to produce the authority ; but no such authority can 
be found. 

The true minister in the present, as in the apostolic age, is 
called by the Lord Jesus to his 'sacred office. "No man taketh 
this honour upon himself; but he who is called by God, as was 
Aaron. Such were the teachings of the ancient Church. St. 
Chrysoetom says: ""No man, nor angel, nor 'archangel, nor 
"Created power, but the Paraclete Himself, had instituted this 
office, and chosen beings yet living in the flesh to fulfil the 
ministry of angels. Such also have been the teachings of the 
Church in its leading branches down to the present time. In 
several of these the candidate for the ministry is required to say 
that he believes he is '* moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon 
Lim the work of the ministry." 

In what, then, does this divine call consist, or how is a young 
man to be perfectly sure that he is called by God ? This question 
is of immense moment to every young minister. Without this 
assurance, in moments of darkness and times of despondency he 
will be assailed by doubts. Ho will question whether he was 
ever called to preach. He will be led to inquire whether it is 
not his duty to abandon the ministry. The more strictly con- 
scientious he is, the deeper will be his agonies and the greater 
his perplexities. But if he doubts he is shorn of much of his 
power. The doubter never accomplishes much. The double- 
minded man is unstable in all his ways. The man of deep con- 
victions, even though he occasionally errs, is the man of power. 
Thomas, who, I suppose, seldom made a mistake, is never heard 
of except in asking questions or expressing doubt. And so far as 
the New Testament history goes in the early triumphant spread 
of the Gospel he is never mentioned ; while Peter, confident even 
to boldness and recklessness, receives the keys of Heaven, to 
open its doors to the Gentile world. 
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The first evidence of the Divine call is in the consciousness of 
the individual. It is a persuasion, which, slight as it may seem 
at first, deepens into an intense conviction that he is called of 
God to preach the Gospel. There is not quite so much una- 
nimity among writers or churches as to the mode of this call as to 
the fact of the call itself. Some writers, of distinguished talent 
and high position, distinguish between what they term the 
ordinary and the extraordinary call. 

In the ordinary call they teach that the young man arrives at 
the conviction that he should preach from the consideration of 
Ms qualifications, mental tendencies, and surrounding circum- 
stances ; that the same influences which lead him to enter the 
ministry would, with some changes, lead him to enter the pro- 
fession of medicine or the law, or engage in some special pursuit. 
He simply follows the indications of Providence manifested in 
his own nature or in the world around about him. These are 
found in his physical capacity, intellectual power, fondness for 
study, readiness of utterance, benevolent tendency, and religious 
life. He beholds around him a world lying in wickedness. 
Men are going astray. He has felt in his own heart the love of 
God, with an accompanying desire to do good, to do all the good 
he can ; and looks upon the work of the ministry as a work of 
benevolence and love. He believes he could be useful in teach- 
ing the ignorant and in elevating the aspirations of the young ; 
in holding the atteotion of congregations and in persuading them 
to believe the Word of the Lord. He reasons within himself, 
and says that as a minister he thinks he could do more good 
than as a physician ; that he feels an aversion to attending the 
sick, and almost a horror of surgical operations, and doubts 
whether he could bear the frequent loss of sleep, the intense 
strain and anxiety connected with the profession, and whether 
he could face the dangers of the terrible epidemics. He has 
some scruples with reference to the law. He has a vague idea 
that he could scarcely keep a good conscience amid the solicita- 
tions of clients and the bribes of thieves. He often doubts 
whether he is quite fitted for the quick repartee and contro- 
versies which so often occur; whethet lie ^io\x\j\\>^^x \)afcx^'s^ ^ 
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fiibility of having the life of a man dependent on the success with 
which he may be able to plead the case before the jury. So he 
selects the lAinistry, because he sincerely believes that thereby 
he can best promote his own happiness and the welfare of 
humanity. This, I believe, is a fair statement of the views 
held by those who regard the selection of the ministry as 
•determined merely by the questions of qualifications and 
adaptation. 

I have purposely omitted the influence of unworthy motives, 
such as the consideration of the ministry affording a comfortable 
livelihood, seeking to be put into the priestly office for a piece of 
'bread ; the motives arising from the pulpit being a forum where 
eloquence can be displayed and elocutionary power exhibited, or 
applause gained, or the consideration of the association of the 
minister being with that class of the community which is most 
intelligent, tasteful, and enterprising. Even these last motives 
may properly be considered in selecting mere secular employment 
^and profession. By providential indications one may be fully 
satisfied that it is best to enter a certain employment, and that 
in it the approbation of God will rest upon him ; yet this is* not 
what I think the Scriptures teach by the Divine call, Paul did 
Jiot enter the ministry because he had been schooled in Cilicia, 
•or brought up by Gamaliel, or on account of superior powers 
of logic, or because he preferred it to some other occupation. 
He preached because he had received from Christ authority and 
•command to preach the Gospel. 

Ho was directly sent as Jesus had said : ** As the Father hath 
«ent me, so also send I you." So was it with edl the Apostles. 
I do not deny that the motives named may be worthy of con- 
"Sideration in their proper place. They may be regarded as coin- 
'Cident with, conformatory to, the higher call. But I believe 
the true call of the minister is a supernatural one, not embraced 
In this description of the ordinary call. The extraordinary call 
of such writers is what I deem the trtie call to the ministry. It 
does not consist in any audible voice, any vision or dream, or any 
•extraordinary external circumstances. The message which God 
abends is spiritual, like the still, small voice. It influences the 
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inner nature, and is extraordinary only in that it is a special 
divine communication. 

In its lightest form it is a persuasion that he who receives it 
<mght to preach the Gospel. In its strongest form it is that Gocf 
requires him to do this at the peril of his salvation. Even in its 
faintest form there is this distinction between the call to the 
ministry and the choice of other professions : The young man 
may wish to be a physician ; he may desire to enter the army ; 
he toould like to be a farmer ; but he feels he ouffht to be a 
minister ; and it is this feeling of ** ought " and obligation which 
in its feeblest form indicates the divine call. It is not in the 
aptitude, taste, or desire, but in the conscience, that its root ia 
found. It is God's voice to the man's conscience, saying: 
"You ought to preach.'* In cases where children have been 
educated to the ministry, where the heart has early submitted 
to the divine influence, and where associations and studies have 
been directed to this one end, it may oftentime be difficult to 
distinguish between the purpose or expectation and the feeling 
of duty. The feeling becomes strongest when there is a conflict 
of motives ; but in the depraved human heart the conflict will 
surely rise. The holiness connected with the idea of preaching^ 
is not in harmony with man's native tendency, and often in 
those who are religious from childhood the strength of that 
native tendency will sooner or later be manifested. The con- 
viction that one ought to preach may arise prior to conversion. 
Especially is this the case when a young man has been blessed 
with religious education and has been subjected to deep religious 
impressions, though he has not fully yielded his heart to God. 
A few instances I have known where thoughtful, talented, and 

« 

generally conscientious young man have stumbled at this point ;. 
for they feared to submit themselves wholly to the divine will, 
lest it might be their duty to preach the Gospel ! 

But never are sudh persons converted until they are willing 
to be and to do whatever God may require. Generally, how- 
ever, the impression that one is called to the ministry arises 
after conversion. Sometimes it comes in the very moment of 
conversion, and with the peace that calms the troubled «^^s^^ 
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there is a yearning to bring the world to the feet of Jesus. 
TJsually this conviction arises in the early stages of religious life, 
and especially when the young Christian begins to speak and 
pray in the social meetings. Then a greater work rises before 
him. He feels it to be his duty to persuade sinners to be recon- 
ciled to God. In some cases this impression gradually unfolds 
itself, like the dawning of the morning before the rising sun. 
In other cases it comes almost with the suddenness and dazzling 
power of the lightning's flash. 

Admitting the existence of this conviction, how is it known to 
be of divine origin ? Conscience tells us that the persuasion is 
there,; but how can we know whence it comes ? I think there 
is nothing unphilosophical in referring it to a pure spiritual source 
^-even to God Himself. In this respect it resembles the work of 
conversion. Peace springs up in the heart ; but whence that 
peace comes consciousness alone cannot tell. Yet the true Chris- 
tian at once and correctly ascribes it to a divine source. There 
is a school of philosophy, represented by Coleridge, which admits 
the existence of these impressions on the human mind, and that 
they come from the divine source ; but it denies that any man 
can affirm that the impression he has is from God. They say we 
cannot have any knowledge of our impressions, because they are 
known to us only through consciousness. This consciousness, 
being only a knowledge of our internal states, cannot give us any 
information of their origin. And, hence, while it is admitted 
that the Christian is bom of God, it is denied that he can have 
any knowledge of it except by way of inference from his mental 
states. The same reason will apply to the doctrine of the minis- 
terial call — i. e.y the young man may be truly called of God ; 
but it is impossible for him to know it except by way of inference 
from surrounding indications. This philosophy I believe to be 
radically defective. I have no time to enter into metaphysical 
discussions. This lectureship is not the place for it. Yet I be- 
lieve that the same mental constitution which necessitates us to 
refer some internal impressions to external, visible, material ob- 
jects, leads us with equal force and certainty to refer other im- 
pressions to internal, invisible, and spiritual sources. 
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You well know, young gentlemen, that, strictly speaking, wa 
know .nothing of the material world. "We have sensations or im- 
pressions within us. We know them only by consciousness.. 
But, by a law of our nature antecedent to quicker and stronger 
reasoning, we refer these impressions to external sources ; and in 
common life no man doubts that he sees, hears, and touches the; 
material world. It is only the philosopher who reasons and 
doubts. But of the impressions within us there are some we can- 
not refer to visible matter. They either spring up within us or 
from some law of our being, or they come to us from some in- 
visible source ; and yet, [ repeat, there is nothing more unphilo- 
sophical in referring an impression which is not of ourselves to a 
spiritual than to a material origin. The fact that men do refer 
certain mental impressions to an invisible origin is the foundation 
of all religious faith. It gives the conviction of the unseen, and 
though that unseen may be unknown, fancy paints it in its own 
colours. Wild have been the imaginations of ghosts and demons 
in various forms. The reference to external nature is verified by 
our senses. The senses give corroborative and cumulative cer- 
tainty until absolute certainty is produced. The impressions of 
the invisible are corroborated and confirmed by revelation. And 
yet we find there is an invisible world of spirits and angels. 
We find that in our creation God breathed upon us, and we 
became living souls ; and that in the new dispensation Christ 
breathed upon His disciples, and they received the Holy 
Ghost, and became new creatures. Hence, we learn, first 
the possibility of the blessed Saviour breathing upon 
our hearts and creating impressions within us. We learn, 
further, that He is the source of the pure and the holy; 
that everything good and perfect comes from above. By our 
own consciousness we know that what arises within us of our- 
selves is tainted, and many times, impure. When these im- 
pressions of purity and holiness and spiritual grandeur fill 
our hearts, we have the right to believe that these come from 
God. Again, the Word of God assures us that they do so come ; 
for it tells us that the fruit of the Spirit is peaqe, and love, and 
joy, with other graces. But there is more than this. "&a ^^'s* 
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us His Spirit that we may know the things freely given to us of 
Ood. It is said, in the story of the creation, when the earth 
was without form and void, the Spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters, and the first great act in that movement was 
the creation of light. So, when the Spirit of God moves upon 
the darkness and emptiness of the human soul, its greatest fiat 
is, ** Let there be light." The man whose eyes Jesus opened 
gazed first upon His heavenly countenance. So the light of 
grace on the human soul leads it directly to God, and its first 
Titterance is: "Abba! Father." As the young convert has 
assurances, drawn by his own spirit from the peace and love 
within him, he has also that deeper influence which seems to 
radiate his soul, and makes him feel that the Spirit of God 
l)ears witness with his spirit that he is a child of God. So in 
this call to the ministry there is not only an impression of duty 
to preach, but it is accompanied by intense love to God — ^intense 
yearning for the souls of men, and for the eradication of all evil 
from the earth. It must come from a pure and spiritual 
source. But over and above that, there is such a sweet tender- 
ness, so much of heavenly influence, so much of divine light, that 
one feels assured that it is of God. 

I must add, however, that no impression can be any rule of 
conduct as to what is the word of God. To follow impression 
beyond that is simply fanaticism. Admitting, however, that 
this knowledge is not absolute, but merely and strongly pre- 
sumptive, we are commanded to try by experience whether they 
be of God, and we have tests by which that trial can be made. 
TThe first is that this call to the ministry comes to one who has 
felt the breathing of the Spirit in his regeneration. He recog- 
nizes the same Spirit now. Its drawings have the same tender- 
ness ; its influences have the same love ; its whispers have the 
same accent. The deeper the personal consecration, the nearer 
his soul is drawn toward God, the more earnest the yearning to 
save the world. The persuasion grows stronger. "When worldly 
influences and associations prevail, its whispers are more faint. 
Again, it cannot come from our own suggestion. We are fond 
of mirthfulness, gaiety, amusement, wealth, honour, fame. We 
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love the associations and approbations of the world. The pulpit 
calls us away horn, these. Serious duties, anxious cares, constant 
labour, comparative poverty, occupy their place. Many ot the 
wise men of the world, whose approval we love, say preaching is 
foolishness ; and in the immense throng who rush through life 
rashly and hastily there are some who come to turn us from the 
pulpit. The suggestion does not come from the Evil One. It 
is yearning to overcome the kingdom of darkness. Our Saviour 
says : ''If Satan be divided against himself, how c^n his kingdom 
stand ? " " But if I do all this by the Spirit of God, then the 
Kingdom of God is come unto you." 

Another test is the fact that this desire is usually in direct 
antagonism to natural inclination and previous purpose. The 
young man not only does not desire to preach, but he is unwiU 
ling. He has already formed plans for other professions of 
business. His heart was set on some favourite pursuit, when he 
was interfered with by this call. It seems to take from him all 
liis bright visions of fame and wealth and glory. It not only 
interferes with his own plans, but oftentimes with those of 
his parents and Mends. They are deeply grieved, so that even 
the father threatens to disinherit and disown him. Yet in the 
midst of all these diffi.culties the persuasion grows stronger that 
lie must preach the Gospel. Sometimes it becomes so intense 
that it is seldom from his mind. In the hours of his solitude, 
in his lonely walks, he will often wring his hands and say : '' Woe 
is me, if I preach not the Gospel." He feels that he must 
preach, at the peril of his soul's salvation. In addition to all 
this, difficulties will frequently arise almost in the form of 
.angels of light. The ministry is so holy, so exalted, and he is 
so imperfect and has so many infirmities, he must not defile it. 
He says, with Isaiah : "I am a man of unclean lips." He 
thinks of his youth and inexperience, and says, with Jeremiah : 
'' Behold! I cannot speak, for lam a child." He fears he shall 
not be able to speak the Gospel acceptably, and says, with 
Moses: ''I am slow of speech, and of a slow tongue." Such 
Tie ws naturally deter him; but the remedy is Divine grace and 
power. If it be needed, indeed, a seraph, "wiil^^ V\^i)oL ^\«^ 
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coal from the altar to touch his lips. God will give him friends 
and associates that shall enable him to stand before Pharaoh. 
Sometimes, however, the difficulty lies in his relation to others. 
His parents are old, and they need, as he fancies, to have their 
son at home. He says : " Suffer me first to bury my father.*' 
He has bought a yoke of oxen, he has entered a profession, he- 
wishes first to devote himself to the acquisition of wealth, or he 
has married a wife, and, therefore, he cannot come. Yet, what- 
ever may be the difficulties, whatever may be the embarrass- 
ments, they are all known to Him that makes the call. Jesus- 
says: *'Let the dead bury their dead. Follow thou me." If 
the heart be obedient, the way will be opened. Parental happi- 
ness will] be secuied, business will be disposed of, and the 
opposing wife may be converted. If I may make a slight digres- 
sion here, however, and whisper a word confidentially, I would 
say that a young man who sees before him even the possibility 
of God's calling him to the ministry would do well not to marry 
a wife until he has entered upon his ministerial work. Above- 
all, as a student, he should postpone the study of that department 
of science for a post-graduate course. To Adam, sole occupant 
of Eden, as he was, God brought every animal to be named ;; 
and in early days names were derived from qualities. Adam, as- 
a bachelor, had finished his studies, before the beautiful and 
attractive Eve was brought to his sight. It is sad to say, yet 
extended observation warrants me in saying, that many a young^ 
man has dwarfed himself and limited his usefulness by too early^ 
and hasty a marriage. 

If, then, a young man feels himself called to the ministry by 
divine persuasion, what shall he do? I answer: Let him read 
and prepare himself thoroughly for the work of the ministry. 
Let him work in his sphere for his Master's cause. If he be a 
student, let him seek to influence his unconverted associates.. 
If he be at home, let him lead his brothers and sisters and his 
most intimate friends to Christ. If he finds a Nathaniel, let 
him, like Philip, tell him of Jesus, and say: '*Come and see." 
Let him remember that it is not his place to wait for some great 
work. 
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The fancy of some day being some great thing is a fearful 
illusion. To do great things, we must learn to do little things 
well. No man is fit to be the commanding general of an army 
who has not himself been drilled as soldier. JS'o man can obtain 
great power as a minister until he has met a brother's objection, 
seen a brother's difficulty, learned a brother's temptation, and 
witnessed how the Word of God has delivered a brother's soul. 
Congregations are made up of individuals. Man by man, heart 
by heart, is the conquest won ; and the young man is just pre- 
pared for the ministry who learns how to deal with individual 
cases of sin or sorrow, of guilt or despondency. 

Shall he tell his friends that he is called to the ministry ? He 
need not. Shall he apply to the church to be permitted to 
preach ? Shall he seek to get into some pulpit and preach on 
some public occasion ? By no means. The man who is anxious 
to go is never sent. If he has little conception of the respon- 
sibility of the ministry, if he is so little acquainted with him- 
self that he fancies himself called to the work, it is such a sign 
of mental and moral disqualification as to unfit him for the 
ministry. The man truly called has no need to publish it. So 
long as God speaks to him privately, let him answer privately : 
** Lord, here I am. Send me." 

The second evidence of the ministerial call is the voice of the 
church. God has established correspondences throughout 
Nature. There is the eye for sight, and the light visible to us 
to correspond. There is the ear to hear, and the vibrating body 
and the undulating air. So the great Head of the Church, who 
calls the young man to preach, leads the church to recognize 
that call. The influence of the Lord thrills from the voice, 
sparkles from the eye, radiates from the countenance, and 
signals to us in the earnest restlessness of his soul. The young 
man may fancy the matter a secret with himself, and hope it 
shall never be known ; yet, as he walks the street, some minis- 
terial brother or some aged servant of God will lay an affection- 
ate hand on his shoidder and say : ** Has not God given you a 
greater work to do ? " Scarcely has the prayer-meeting ended 
when some servant of God — ^possibly some elect old lady — will 
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say to him : *' Has not God called you to preach ? " Sometimes 
these questions come so suddenly, and so unexpectedly, and so 
unlooked for, that the soul calls out : ** Hast thou found me, O 
mine enemy ? *' ^ That which is discovered by one soon becomes 
known, manifest to all, and the church, in whatever way it may 
operate, opens for him the doorway leading into the ministry. 
It is the call of the church added to the conscious call that 
greatly strengthens the conviction of duty. 

Many Scripture instances show us the beautiful correspondence 
of these voices. God called Bezaleel and Aholiab to work on the 
tabernacle, and filled thorn with the spirit of wisdom. Yet they 
were not authorized to commence the work until God informed 
Moses that He called them. Joshua was called by the Holy Spirit 
to lead Israel ; and the call was also revealed to Moses, and he 
laid his hands upon him. When God's voice reached Samuel, it 
was a new experience. He thought Eli called him ; and so the 
second and the third time he arose and came to Eli, who then per- 
ceived it was the Lord, and told Samuel to say : '* Speak, Lord, 
for Thy servant heareth." Through Eli's voice Samuel learned 
God's call, and he doubted never afterwards. God called Saul, 
and sent Samuel to anoint him, when he would have hidden him- 
self among the people. He called David, and Samuel poured the 
anointing oil on his head. The disciples were called originally 
audibly and visibly by. Christ, the Head of the Church. Paul re- 
ceived his message not only from the lips of Jesus, but also from 
Ananias. Timothy received the gift of God and the call from the 
laying on of hands. There is not an instance in Holy "Writ where 
a true man was e^er anxious to bear the divine message. He 
always shrunk from it, hesitated, and trembled. Thus did Moses ; 
thus did the prophets. Jonah fled, and would not go to Nineveh 
until after he had been well waled ! I have known young men 
to leave their neighbourhood ; their local churches ; their asso- 
ciations in the East. I have found them wandering on the Pacific 
Slope ; and scarcely had they reached their destination and en- 
gaged in social prayer, when some friendly voice said : " Are you 
not a preacher, and has not God called you ? " 

"When the Church recognizes a young man, he should openly 
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and publicly prepare himself for the work of the ministry, and, 
according to his opportunities, let him secure the utmost qualifi- 
cations which he can acquire. Sometimes a strange intermingling 
of benevolence and self-esteem urges a young man onward, and 
he fancies the world will go down to ruin unless he springs at 
once to the rescue. My advice to such young men is to get 
thoroughly ready. If you go out into the forest to fell trees, 
you would not consider that lost time which you spent in 
sharpening your axe. Is it not remarkable that Jesus never 
preached a sermon until He was thirty years of age? Yet the 
world was going to ruin ! You reply : * * Yes ; but that was the age 
when the Jewish priest held his office, and Christ conformed to the 
Jewish thought and practice." That is true. Yet it is no less 
true that the Head of the Church ordained that the priest should 
not officiate until he was thirty years of age. I do not say all 
should wait so long. The pressing need of the Church and good 
judgment may indicate the need. Ko precise rule as to age or 
qualifications is laid down in the Bible. The Church and indi- 
vidual must decide the thing in every case. In different churches 
and in different ages of the same church the standard has varied. 
The early Scotch ministers had but limited training. Dr. 
South satirizes the Puritan preachers of his age, who, shut out 
of the universities, had few opportunities. The early Methodists 
were also obliged to get along with scanty training. If the 
"West, when the rapid streams of emigration were pouring into it, 
had been compelled to wait for trained ministers, it would have 
become a mass of corruption and iniquity. But the times have 
changed, and more ministers are now knocking than can find 
room. God seems to say to the candidates, '^Prepare to the 
utmost ; " and to the churches, '* Put only the picked men on 
guard." There are, then, three evidences of the minister's call : 
1st. The man's own conscience ; 2nd. The Church's approval 
and call ; 3rd. The approval of God, as shown in the results of 
His ministry. These three all combined — ^the voice of conscience, 
the voice of the Church, and the attestation of God — ^then no 
man need doubt, and in the mouths of two or three witnesses 
shall every word be established. 
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Let me illustrate one form of this call by my own experience. 
Trained religiously, I reached a young man's years before making 
a public profession of religion. Occasionally, prior to my con- 
yersion, thoughts of the ministry sometimes flashed across my 
mind; but it was only a flash. After my conyersion I was 
earnest for the welfare of others, and wanted to promote the in- 
terests of the Church and of humanity. The conyiction p;rew 
upon me that I must preach ; yet I tried to put that away, be- 
cause I feared I could neyer succeed. I saw the greatness of the 
work, and the reproachful poyerty connected then with the itine- 
rant ministry. There were two special difficulties in my way. 
Pirst, I had no gift of speech. My voice was poor, and in school 
X always shunned declamation. I flrmly believed I could never 
make a speaker ; and so chose the profession of medicine, which 1 
studied three years in a professional school. I think I should 
have resolutely rejected the idea of the ministry except that it 
seemed inseparably connected with my salvation. I fasted, I 
prayed for divine direction ; but I found no rest, until, in read- 
ing the Bible one day, 1 found a passage which seemed specially 
written for me: "Trust in the Lord with all thy heart; lean 
. not unto thine own understanding ; in all thy ways acknowledge 
Him, and He shall direct thy paths." I accepted it, and resolved 
to do whatever God in His providence should indicate by open- 
ing the way. I never lisped to a Mend the slightest intimation 
. of iny mental agony ; but I took a more earnest part in the 
church serviced. One Sabbath I felt a strong impression that I 
ought to speak to the people at night in prayer-meeting, as we 
had no preaching. I said to myself: ** How shall I ? For my 
friends will say I am foolish, as they know I cannot speak with 
interest." Especially I dreaded a certain old uncle, who had 
been a father to me, and superintended my education. "While I 
was discussing this matter with myself in the afternoon, my 
uncle came into the room, and^ after a moment's hesitation, 
said to me : "Don't you think you could speak to the people 
to-night?" I was surprised and startled. I asked him if he 
thought I ought. He said : " Yes. I think you can do good." 
That night, for some strange reason, the house was crowded, 
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and I made my first religious address to a public congregation. 
It was not written. It was not very well premeditated. It 
was simply an earnest outgushing of a sincere and honest heart. 
My mother was a widow. I was her eldest son, and the only 
child remaining at home. I feared it would break her heart to 
leave her, and feared it would be impossible to do so. One day, 
after great embarrassment, I was induced to speak to my mother 
on the subject of my mental struggles, and tell her what I 
thought God required of me. I never shall forget how she 
turned to me with a smile and said : '^ My son, I have been 
looking for this hour ever since you were bom 1 " She then told 
me how she and my dying father, who left me an infant, conse- 
crated me to God, and prayed that, if it were His will, I might 
become a minister. And yet that mother had never dropped a 
word of intimation in my ear that she ever desired me to be a 
preacher. She believed so fully in the divine call that she would 
not bias my youthful mind with even suggestions of it in prayer. 
That conversation settled my mind. Oh, what a blessing is a 
sainted mother ! To-day I can feel her hands on my head, and I 
hear the intonation of her voice in prayer. I was requested 
shortly afterward to preach a trial sermon ; but I refused. The 
church said that if I did not preach a trial sermon they could not 
tell whether I was qualified. I replied that there was no 
order in the discipline of our Church which directed or even, 
permitted such a sermon. I did not desire a licence to preach ; 
but had fully promised God to obey the order of the Church, 
should it license me, and I should never try to preach until I 
was so licensed. Well, I was licensed and entered the pulpit. 
By the divine agency some souls were awakened and converted* 
By the grace of God I have continued to this day. You perceive 
that I believe in the divine election of ministers. So far you 
can count me a Calvinist. I believe, further, a man so selected 
should never turn aside to any other employment while health 
and the approbation of the Church continue. Should health and 
strength give way, he shoidd turn to other duties. Should he 
find he was mistaken in his calling, should he find his services 
were not needed, better dig coal in the minid ox Xsteeik ^toii^'^ 
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the road than stand in the pulpit uncalled by God and unapproved 
by the Church. But, being approved and blessed, never turn 
aside. Let not temptations, dangers, wealth, or fame, allure you 
from the ministry. I have known men so called to abandon the 
ministry ; and I have never known one to give it up for wealth 
who did not either become bankrupt, or make a shipwreck of faith 
before he died. You may be depressed, poverty may stare you in 
the face, but stand as the beaten anvil to the stroke. Do your duty, 
and verily you will be fed. God will care for you as long as the 
raven has wings, and as long as a widow in the land has a 
handful of meal in the barrel. 

Think, too, of the Early Christians, of the noble line of martyrs 
and their sufferings. Then yours will sink into insignificance. 
Think how the great Apostle was imprisoned, and scourged many 
times. I see him gathering his garments around his lacerated 
shoulders, while he whispered : '* None of these things move 
me." I see him taken to the edge of the city, and stoned. And 
as his friends raise him up, I hear them say, '^ Abandon this. 
Theyv will kill you if you preach." And yet, as soon as his 
breath returns, he utters: **None of these things move me." 
I see him drawn out of the water, after having been in it a day 
and a night, lying on the beach, the water dripping from the 
long black hair. And his friends say : ** He will never preach 
again." But, as his pulse beats feebly, and his strength begins 
to return, I hear him say: ** None of these things move me." 
And afterwards, when the elders of Miletus came down to meet 
him, and told him bonds and imprisonments awaited him, I hear 
him say, *' I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my 
departure is at hand. I have fought a good fight ; I have finished 
my course ; I have kept the faith through the grace of God." 

Bonds and imprisonments did, indeed, await him. He stood 
before Nero ; he was condemned to go out of his dungeon to die. 
Through Timothy he sends the joyous message : *^ Henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, shall give me." Such a grand hero was the 
Apostle. Living and dying, one work he did — ^unmoved, unmov- 
able ; and to us he speaks, '* Follow me, as I follow Christ." 
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THE PERSONAL HABITS OF THE 

MINISTER. 



" Tazb heed to thyself," was the injimctioii of St. Panl to his 
beloved disciple, Timothy. If he needed such admoiiition — 
educated, trained, and in the active ministry — so do we. The 
work rises before us in grandeur ; the voice of GK)d calls us ; but 
much depends on our devotion to the work. The minister is 
unlike other teachers. They simply teach art or science, without 
reference to moral character. The painter may be an excellent 
workman, may teach his art thoroughly, and yet be a very bad 
man. The college professor may teach clearly the highest pro- 
blems in physics, and yet may be grossly immoral. But the 
minister is blended with the truth which he teaches. He may 
•expound the doctrines of the Bible intellectually ; but he cannot 
preach properly without a personal realization of the truth. 

I congratulate you, young gentlemen, on your devotion to this 
high and holy calling. I have spoken strongly and solemnly of 
the responsibility of the office, and of the devotion necessary in 
order that you might rest on solid foundations. Having done 
that, I rejoice that God has counted you worthy, putting you 
into the ministry. Your work associates you with the purest 
and best minds on earth ; with the men who have done and are 
doing the greatest work in the purification and elevation of 
society. For your greatest usefulness in it you need decision of 
<;haracter. You should feel that the whole course of your life is 
settled ; that you have been taken out of the mass of men for 
one special duty. All your powers of body and spirit^ "^wsx 
head, hands, and heart, should be conaecTatedL \»o \\:a& csvl^ ^<si<^. 
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Your motto should be : " This one thing I do." "Where there 
is singleness of purpose there is usually great success. " If 
thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light." 
Mr. Wesley once said of a young minister of only average talent 
and culture : " Other men may do good ; this man must do good, 
for he thinks of nothing else." You will make but little pro- 
gress if you look at the ministry as a stepping-stone to anything 
else, or as a work in which you can spend part of your time, and 
have a large margin for other duties. In. his early ministry, 
before he had received the holy baptism, Dr. Chalmers once said 
that a minister should discharge all his duties to his people, and 
yet have five days in the week for other business. "When he felt 
the greatness of the work and his soid had fully entered into 
it, he publicly retracted this statement, saying that he 
neglected to estimate two magnitudes — ^the littleness of time, 
and the greatness of eternity. Do not think of being a minister 
and something else. Archangels' powers axe too feeble for the^ 
conversion of the world. You must have a holy ambition, to 
produce the greatest possible result ; not merely for to-day, but 
for the entire period of your ministerial career. 

The young minister is frequently perplexed to know what 
model he should set before him. He admires some of his professors,, 
some leading men in the pulpit to whom he is listening, or in. 
whose steps he desires to tread. To him they are heroes ; and 
unconsciously he is a kind of hero worshipper. But the selection 
of any model is a dangerous matter. !No man is perfect, and we 
are much more likely to imitate defects than excellencies. "We 
do well to follow glorious examples of holy living and earnest 
devotion to the ministry; but imitation of manner, whether 
personal or professional, is decidedly injurious. God has not 
made the spears of grass precisely alike ; much less two human 
beings. He has impressed individuality on the mind, as well as 
on the features. I is not His law to duplicate copies. His 
wisdom is shown, too, in using a vast variety of instruments, and 
in blending a vast variety of persons into the image of the one 
great Saviour. 
Ayoid, then^ all desire for imitation. Be yoursehes. Gonse- 
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crate yoursehes^ not imitations of others, to the service of Christ. 
Your great aim should be to place before you the only true model, 
the Lord Jesus Christ. I suppose that you, as well as myself, 
have often wished for a description of Christ's person and of His 
appearance. Is it not remarkable that among the four evange- 
lists there is not a single allusion to His height or size or temper- 
ament, to the colour of His eyes or hair, the form of His f eatures, 
or the intonation of His voice. Had there been such a record, 
what feelings of exultation would those have enjoyed who most 
resemble Him^ And what fears would have perplexed those un- 
like Him as to their acceptance by Him or their power of doing 
good! Nor have we any description of the apostles, with the 
exception, possibly, of an allusion to St. Paul. "We have their 
mental characteristics and their moral features; but not one hint 
as to their countenance, size, strength, or voice. The meaning 
of all this, as I understand it, is that we should copy no man. 
Our likeness to Christ should be a moral ^likeness, and our imita- 
tion of Him should be in always doing good. Is it not also a little 
aingular that not one word is said about the dress of the 
^sciples; or that not a direction should be given as to what 
colour they should wear, or what th^ shape of their coats or cloaks 
should be? It is not even intimated that Peter's dress was 
different from that of the other disciples? And is it not still 
more remarkable that, when Christ sent out the disciples. He 
should charge them not to provide two Coats, or, as Mark has it, 
"not put on two coats"? Is it not strange that they were not 
allowed to have one coat for travelling and for common work, and 
another for the pulpit? Does it not seem as though they were 
to be perfectly like another man, to preach in the same garb in 
which they travelled, and to show themselves to be members of 
the common humanity? How much like the present successors 
of the apostles they must have been! 

Dismissing, then, from your thoughts all allusion to human 
models, take as your spiritual exemplar only the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the apostles only so far as they were inspired, and as 
they perfectly followed Him. You first duty will be to get such 
a conception of Christ in all His glorious of^ces aa Vifii ei\3b5^^^w^. 
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to present Him vividly before the people. You must study the 
record of every utterance which He made, of every act which 
He performed. You must enter into the spirit of His compassion^ 
His condescension, His diligence, and His love. To do this fully, 
you will need the light of prophecy concentrated upon Him, 
and you must view Him in all the circumstances of the people 
among whom He dwelt. You must study not only the style of 
Christ's teaching, and the methods of His work, but you must 
study Him personally, until you have taken into yourselves the 
stamp of His character and the impress of His own image. 
You must then translate His Spirit into all your circumstances. 
In your association with others you must think : What would 
Christ have said ? What would have been His Spirit ? Amidst 
opposition you encounter, how would Christ have borne it? 
Amidst work to be done, how would Christ have performed it ? 
And so, in all your intermingling in society, you are to mani- 
fest the Spirit of Christ. To manifest it successfully, you must 
have it. You must realize the full meaning of these words: 
" Christ in you the hope of glory." 

With this image of Christ in your minds, and with His Spirit 
in your hearts, you will survey the work to be accomplished^ 
bearing in mind that neither argument nor rhetoric of your own 
can save the people ; and yet that the best powers of these 
which you can possibly gain may be wielded by the Holy Spirit 
for the salvation of men. Your -one work must be to hold up 
Christ before men, and so present Him that the people shall see 
Him through your life, as well as through your representation. 
People judge not so much of truth in its abstract as in its 
embodied form. You may speak of the meekness and love of 
Christ ; but you stand in Christ's stead before their eyes, and 
they look for that meekness and love in you, and you dishonour 
your Master when you exhibit a spirit dijfferent from His. You 
must realize, with the Apostle: "Por me to live is Christ." 
Your life must be hid in Him. 

Paul said to Timothy : '* Let no man despise thy youth ; but 
be thou an example of the believers in word, in conversation, 
in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity." You stand before your 
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congregations to show them how a Christian should live, how he 
should converse, how he should mingle in society, how gentle, 
loving, and patient he should he. If the fugleman who stands 
hefore the undrilled soldier to show him hy his example what 
the word of command means commits an error, his example is 
copied, and the drill is imperfect. 

So you are to stand as fuglemen before your churches. If 
your spirit is wrong, theirs will be also. 

That you may gain this high condition, daily reading of the 
Holy Scriptures is necessary. The soul needs food more than the 
body. Jesus says : ** The words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit and they are life." Your object in thus reading should bo 
not to gain matter for sermons, nor for the proof of favourite 
doctrines, nor for the purposes of controversy; but to sustain 
your own spiritual strength. You should discipline yourself to 
read personally, not alone professionally. In his reading the 
young minister is too liable to apply passages to those around 
him, and thus he fails to realize the spiritual needs of himself. 
He is like a certain maiden lady who always cast glances on those 
around her when she joined in the response : " Have mercy upon 
-us miserable sinners ! " 

So also is it essential to be a man of prayer. While the 
minister prays for his people, he must pray especially for himself. 
He must bear upon his bosom, as did the old high priest, the 
names and wants of the people. But first of all he must bring 
his own sacrifice to the altar. Successful ministers have been 
:always men of prayer. You remember how Luther and Calvin 
^used to spend whole nights in prayer before their semons. 

In this they copied the great Master. See Luther wrestling 

on the floor all night in agony of prayer on the eve before the 

Diet of Worms, and you will not be surprised at his noble answer 

the next day, nor at his subsequent declaration : '' Bene oraete 

.est bene studtUseey 

Another element of success is &ith — personal faith in the 
atoning merits of Christ, our only sacrifice and our only mediator. 
Through it we enjoy the consciousness of the forgiveness of sin, 
imdthe assurance of our acceptance with God. W^ ^ia^ ^OkS^^V. 
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that &itli which accepts the Bible as God's Word, that believes 
implicitly all His promises ; that feels perfectly satisfied that God's 
"Word will have its fulfilment ; and that Christ's presence every- 
where and at all times accompanies His ministers, so that, in the 
pulpit or at the bedside of the sick, there is always an assurance 
of the accompanying Saviour. 

In ministerial deportment the utmost care must be used. 
Conversation should be genial and pleasant, and, at the same 
time, pure and instructive. Neatness should be cultivated 
without affectation, and cheerfulness without levity. We 
miist beware of ^thinking ourselves better than others because 
we have different work to do, or in any way separating our- 
selves from the society around us. We are ministers, and yet 
servants. Christ identified Himself with the common people. 
They heard Him gladly, and felt that He sympathised with 
their sorrows. Even the poor outcasts approached Him trem- 
bling, and not without hope. In the pulpit and everywhere, 
we must manifest the spirit of the Blessed Master, and be 
willing to extend a helping hand to the distressed. 

To accomplish the most for humanity, you must carefully 
guard your own health and strength. No definite rules can 
be laid down to suit all instances. You must carefully watch 
the effect of your food,, and eat chiefly what is plain and 
simple. You will have kind friends, who will invite you to 
their bountiful tables, and urge you to partake freely. But let 
them not kill you with kindness. Kemember the wise man 
says: "When thou sittest to eat with the ruler, consider dili- 
gently what is before thee, and put a knife to thy throat if thou 
be a man given to appetite. Be not desirous of his dainties, 
for they are deceitful meat." In addition to recommending 
simple diet, let me caution you against late suppers. Mr. 
Wesley believed they produced nervous disease, and strongly 
cautioned his young preachers against both meat suppers and 
late suppers. 

My own observations have led me to the same opinion. 
Early in my ministry it was the common practice for those' 
who preached in the evening to eat no supper before preaching ; 
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but, after the service, to partake of refreshment at nine or 
ten o'clock'^t night. I adopted a different course, eating at the 
regular hour, though sparingly before preaching, and resolutely 
refusing all food, except sometimes a cracker, after preaching. 
[Nearly all of those who indulged suffered in the end ; while my 
health greatly improved. But, as there is no one law that will 
suit all circumstances and all temperaments, each must be a 
law to himself. If his meals make him feel heavy and unfit 
for study, let him guard against a repetition. If, on the other 
hand, he has a feeling of buoyancy, and can study clearly, let 
him so partake. He has begun well. 

As with food, so in regard to sleep, the same rule will not 
suit all persons. As a rule, six to eight hours will be sufficient. 
Some are able to do with much less. John Owen and Lord 
Brougham slept about four, l^apoleon allowed himself five 
hours. Mr. "Wesley about six, or from six to seven. Each must 
determine for himself, guarding against loss of sleep. When a 
student, I required seven hours. My custom was to retire at 
nine, and rise at four; but every few days, I found myself 
over-sleeping my time some five or ten minutes, or more. I 
became satisfied that I required fully seven hours sleep ; and 
any moments I lost before I dropped asleep, or if I chanced 
to wake in the night, must in some way be made up. I had a 
fellow-student, likewise preparing for the ministry, who scarcely 
•ever retired before eleven, and was at his studies again between 
two Jand three o'clock in the morning. He was diligent and 
faithful, but it seemed to me that he never got wide awake all 
day. 

The hours of rising will also vary. I was brought up in the 
old-fashioned way of rising early ; but that, like many other 
old fashions, is at present by many regarded as a relic of 
antiquity, if not of barbarism. I may be infiuenced by early 
associations; but my opinion is that the morning is the 
&vourable time for study. The old proverb reads : " The morn- 
ing hour has gold in its mouth." Protracted study at night I 
believe to be un&ivourable to health. A slight fever of excite- 
ment arises in the system from the labours and anxieties of 
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the day. Under this excitement the brain may act more 
rapidly; but it makes a draft on the system, and sooner or 
later will produce nervous prostration and severe disease. 

Avoid all stimulants of every character which may be re- 
commended to strengthen your voice, or to assist you in pulpit 
duties. I would scarcely suppose that any one who feels him- 
self called to the ministry will countenance their use; yet 
kind friends will sometimes suggest that you are weak, your 
nerves axe tremulous, you have been out in the cold, you need 
a stimulant, and they will urge the taking of a little wine 
or brandy before preaching. These friends will tell you that 
the most distinguished ministers are in the habit of using them ; 
and I regret to say that in many churches, both wine and brandy 
are there kept in the vestry for the use of the minister, both 
before and after preaching. On my first visit to the Old 
Country, a kind sexton seemed to be as much astonished that 
I would not accept them, as I was astonished at their being 
offered. I have known some young ministers who have used a 
few drops of paregoric or opium to give them strength for the 
pulpit. I am glad to say that I have known but few such cases ; 
but I must add that these were led in the end to either physical 
or moral ruin. Dr. Alexander says : " The instances of apostacy 
within our knowlege stare at us like the skeletons of lost travellers 
in the sands of the desert." Instances of clerical drunkards and 
the like forewarn us. Others limit themselves to two or three cups 
of strong coffee or tea. The effect of these is, unquestionably, 
to give greater strength to the system for a time ; but all such is 
a draft which must be paid with interest. Unnatural excitement 
will be followed by depression. God does not require us to use 
artificial strength in the pulpit. We must give ourselves in our 
best vigour and culture in ffis service ; but we should so give 
ourselves that the service of one hour shall not destroy our power 
for subsequent usefulness. I believe one reason why so many 
ministers complain of " Blue Monday" is, that they have keyed 
up their system beyond its natural tension, and, the excitement 
pasedng away, they are left depressed. So with tobacco. In 
Bome places congregations are unwilling to receive a minister who 
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uses it. Many families almost dread tlie visits of such ministers^ 
lest their growing sons should be led to form the habit from the 
example of the minister. The least that can be said is that it is 
a costly mode of self-indulgence, and, as such, it stands in the way 
of ministerial usefulness. He pleads the missionary cause and 
urges his congregation to economize ; but his words fall powerless 
when they see that he does not love the cause of missions enough 
to restrain his own self-indulgence. To many, the odour of tobacco 
smoke is disagreeable, especially in the sick-room. There are 
some persons of plethoric habit who may be benefited by using 
tobacco, and a small amount may be of service medicinally in cases 
of bronchial difficulty ; but to nervous temperaments, such as 
ministers usually are, it is an unmixed evil. It gives temporary 
tension, to produce ultimate relaxation. Not a few cases have I 
known of most promising and talented young men, who have 
been by it hastened to an untimely grave. I suppose there is a 
sort of enjoyment connected with it, for I have seen men sit for 
an hour smoking, with their feet upon a table, professing to be 
studying. I have no doubt they had visions of greatness and 
glory ; but prolonged observation shows that their lives usually 
ended, with their cigars, in smoke. 

The young minister is to commence his studies. He may, 
indeed, have graduated with honour both from college and the 
theological school ; yet he has only been learning how to study. 
His great work now lies before him. On leaving the institution, 
he feels free from restraint. The cloxjk does not call him ; pro- 
fessors are not waiting ; lectures are not pressing ; and he feels a 
luxury in being his own. He is in danger of losing his habits of 
study ; for what is not done systematically is not done well. 

To be successful, he must mark out a system for himself. He 
must arrange his hours of study, and adhere to them as much as 
possible. In this w^y much may be done. Hannah More says 
a good packer will get in twice as much as a bungler. 

As far as possible, the morning hours should be spent in study, 
and made as free from interruption as possible. Dr. Alexander 
says : ** Tell me how you spent your forenoons in your early min- 
istry, and I shall be able to tell you better how you preach now »" 
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It is difficult to say what number of hours should be thus 
devoted. I should be inclined to place the minimum at three 
hours, and the maximum at six. Mr. "Wesley enjoined his 
preachers, wherever practicable, to spend all the morning in study, 
or at least five hours in the four-and-twenty. Many German 
students spend from twelve to sixteen hours in study daily. 
Poole occupied himself for ten years, rising at two and throe in 
the morning, and studying till late in the afternoon, taking only a 
short recess for his simple meall^. A preacher, however, has 
such a variety of duties, when in charge of a congregation, as to 
make it impracticable for him to study more than five or six 
consecutive hours. Besides, the preacher has this advantage: 
he can be studying everywhere. Unlike men whose business is 
in the shop or counting-room, and is laid aside when they leave 
the place, the minister finds subjects for study wherever he goes. 
Th e families he visits ; the social gatherings he attends ; the men he 
encounters in business ; th^ children in the streets, furnish him 
subjects everywhere. He is God's messenger to benefit every one 
of them. Hence he studies their habits of life, their progress in 
knowledge, the controlling influences around them. He searches 
for the key which shall open their hearts, bo that he may instruct 
them, afford them consolation, and alleviate their sorrow. His 
business is more with men than with books. If the poet could 
Bay 

" The proper study of mankind is man," 

much more is it true as to the minister. Human nature spreads 
out before Him. He must study the souls of men, the associa- 
tions of thought, the origin of emotions, the manner in which 
they strengthen or antagonize each other, and the influence 
which they exertuponthe will. Por this purpose he needsnot only 
to read the best authors, and the best systems, but to study man 
himself — especially to study his own congregation, that he may 
know how to apply to them the Word of God. To dis- 
charge his duties perfectly, he will need a zeal approach- 
ing enthusiasm, and his whole being must bo absorbed in the 
work. The early apostles gave themselves continually to the 
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"Word of God and to prayer. They laboured night and day, 
publicly andprimtcly, in season and out of season, warning even 
with tears. So must be the minister of to-day. A man of one 
work, he studies how to concentrate all possible power to pro- 
duce one result. As the burning-glass concentrates the rays of 
light until they form a point of consuming power, so thoughts 
gathered from all sources, illustrations from all departments, all 
pass through his mind, and are focussed on one point — the 
destruction of sin, and the substitution of holiness. It was said 
by the great Psalmist : "The zeal of Thine house hath eaten me 
up." The prophet says: "ffis Word was in my heart as a 
burning fire shut up in my bones." 

The strongest element of power is love for humanity. Christ 
loved men so much that He gave ffimself to die for them. The 
true minister must also exhibit an intensity of love. When the 
sick came to Jesus, He asked no questions as to race, parentage, 
or birth ; no questions as to their conceptions of Him or whether 
their parents or friends were His friends. He simply healed them 
all. He showed them His kindness by His cleansing touch, and 
sparks of grace coming from ffim electrified tbeir souls. So the 
minister must be doing good to those around him. They may 
dislike him and avoid him ; but that docs not diminish his obli- 
gation to do them good. We must follow with a spirit of love 
those who repel us and would flee away. The Apostle had so 
much of this spirit that we hear him saying : ** I will very gladly 
spend and be spent for you, though the more abundantly I love 
you, the less I be loved." So intense was this affection that he 
exclaimed : " Por I coiQd wish that myself were accursed from 
Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen, according to the flesh." 
The same intense agony of spirit was manifested by Moses, when 
he pleaded for the Israelites : "Yet now, if Thou wilt forgive 
their sins— ; and if not, blot me, I pray Thee, out of Thy 
Book, which Thou hast written." The same spirit dwells in the 
bosom of all earnest and successful ministers. "Give me souls, 
or I die !" has been the exclamation of many a devoted servant 
of God. This longing earnestness will manifest itself in the 
spirit of the minister, will be breathed into his sermons^ aaodL 
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will actuate him in all his duties. Men will see that he is in the 
ministry not simply as a means for getting a livelihood, but that 
his mission is to save and bless humanity. 

In his intercourse with society the preacher is to avoid a spirit 
of dogmatism. The things connected with the pulpit naturally 
lead in this direction. The pulpit is the theme of the preacher. 
He utters his message authoritatively, and he is very liable to 
utter his own thoughts in the same manner. The attorney has 
his antagonistic counsel watching him every moment, questioning 
his authorities, denying the correctness of his statements, show- 
ing the fallacy of his arguments, and the irrelevancy of his illus- 
trations. He has got to be perpetually on his guard. Attorneys 
treat this as a necessary incident in professional life, and, while 
excited this hour, they are genial and pleasant the next. But the 
minister, unused to contradiction or reply, thinks himself insulted 
if one calls in question the correctness of his views or the accu- 
racy of his statements. It would be a good thing for you if you 
could have some true friend who would carefully show you 
the weakness of your arguments, the defects in your state- 
ments, or any errors, either of speech or manner, into which 
you may have Mien. Such a man would be your greatest 
friend. And yet how few axe willing to receive kindly such 
admonition ! 

Sometimes a morbid sensitiveness, almost amounting to irrita- 
bility and peevishness, impairs a minister's usefulness. This does 
not arrive directly from his work. The spirit of the Gospel is one 
of patience and love ; but his irritability springs out of a constitu- 
tional tendency. The minister is generally of an active tempera- 
ment, and frequently of fine taste and Aesthetic culture. His whole 
training develops nervous sensibility. Poets and sculptors, 
painters and singers, are proverbially irritable. Whatever is in- 
congruous or inharmonious shocks them. Musical connoisseurs 
are sometimes in terrible agony while others are enjoying a plain 
evening song. Every minister knows, or will know, the troubles 
that arise among singers, and the difficulties of keeping large choirs 
together. It is the result of their peculiarly sensitive organism. 
Preachers are liable to the same influences. They may not be 
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either fine singers or renowned poets or painters ; but tliey live 
in a realm of nervous excitement. They have a poetic outlook. 
They see images of grandeur and conceptions of purity and glory. 
The realities of life, the hard knocks of the world, the discords 
of society, affect most unfavourably such constitutions. But the 
minister should remember that he is sent to exhibit the beauty of 
the Christian life and a spirit of gentleness and patience in the 
midst of an agitated world. 

One great source of the minister's annoyance is connected with 
his pecimiary support. In nine cases out of ten this will be 
quite limited. He has been well educated, associated with 
respectable society, admires the beautiful in paintings, and feels 
the absolute necessity of books. But he has not a fortune at his 
command. His salary, though oftentimes meagre, is not promptly 
paid, and many a sad heartache comes from inability to meet 
pressing wants and demands. The true remedy can be found 
only in economy. In college life he studied political economy ; 
but in ministerial life his studies will be protracted and severe in 
personal and domestic economy. An inflexible resolution should 
be formed never to get in debt. ** Owe no man anything," is an 
apostolic injunction. John Eandolph is rei)orted to have said in 
Congress : ** I have found the philosopher's stone. It is : Pay 
as you go,^^ 

The young minister will need to guard against seK-conceit. 
He may have been successful in preaching, and fancies he has 
already overcome all difficulties, and will take his place as one 
of the leaders of the land. He has scarcely descended from the 
pulpit when someone is silly enough to tell him — ^and he is 
foolish enough to believe — that he has preached a fine sermon.- 
He compares himself with some able and aged minister, and 
fancies that he is already more popular ; and he lays aside his 
sermon with the conviction that it is as nearly perfect as a human 
production can be, and he has little more need for study or care, 
because his fame is already sealed. 

It cannot be denied that there is a tendency among churches 
to seek for young men, rather than for the old ; and, I believe, 
this is one of the great errors of Christian congregations. It is 
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not 80 in other professions. The older a physician is, and the 
more cases he has successfully treated, the greater is the confi- 
dence placed in him. The attorney, as he grotrs in years, is 
supposed to increase in knowledge and skill ; and, whilst clients 
are willing that the younger members of the firm should draw up 
papers and prepare the case, they desire the counsel and adTice of 
the senior members to guide the case through its intricacies. A 
statesman never grows too old to be appreciated and sought for. 
Kussell, Brougham, Palmerston, Webster, and Clay were leaders 
as long as they lived. To-day Gladstone, Disraeli, Bismarck, 
and Gortschakoff are the men who control in great measure the 
destinies of Europe. Why should it not be so in the ministry ? 
Why is it that men turn, in the most important interests of life 
affecting themselves and their families, from the counsels of age 
and experience to those of youth and less skill ? 

I may not be able to answer this question satisfactorily either 
to you or to myself. One reason is, I believe, the neglect of study 
on the part of many aged ministers. They lose that stimulus 
which belongs to other professions. To the physician every case 
is a new study. New remedies are discovered and recommended. 
Ho must keep abreast of the times, or some intruder will take 
away his practice. The attorney finds some new element in almost 
every case, l^ew decisions are given by the Supreme Court, and 
ho must study them. In statesmanship new complications are 
constantly arising. The connections of nations are so numerous, 
the questions involved are so various and sometimes so vast, as to 
require the utmost comprehension to grasp them, and the closest 
attention to the least minutise and detail. The statesman has no 
old sermon that he can pick up and apply. He must think 
and study and write, and thus keep his mind ever active and 
fresh. There is no time for him to nod or sleep. But the old 
minister sits down under his vine or fig tree, and there is no one 
to molest him or to make him afraid. He hurls thunderbolts at 
the heads of scientists who are a thousand miles away, and who 
will never hear his thunder ; he descants upon the sins of the 
Egyptians, who have be6n mummies for thousands of years ; or 
he discourses upon the pride ot Babylon or Nineveh, which havo 
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l)eeii swept away for ages. He is pressed for time, and brings 
before his congregation of to-day a discourse which he had made 
"twenty years ago, on an issue then living, but now almost for- 
gotten. His thoughts are of the past ; his sermons are of the 
past ; and the generation of to-day feels that he is scarcely one 
-of them. 

But, independent of this, society loves to be stirred or excited. 
Youth has greater power in rousing it ; has more enthusiasm and 
zeal. Whether it be more earnest in heart or not, it exhibits 
greater earnestness in action. The eye sparkles more brightly, 
the utterance is more rapid, the gesticulation more excited, and 
Ihe whole bearing more impassioned. There is no need of age 
losing its keenness of thought, though it may somewhat its energy 
of manner. I think the latter is almost inevitable. 

I must not touch much on metaphysics; yet I may say that 
•minds differ generically in two things : Pirst, in the rapidity 
with which thought succeeds thought. I can fancy it quite 
possible that some men may think two or three times as fast as I 
»can. In the image cast from the camera you have sometimes 
rseen how slowly a shadow may pass across the curtain, and then 
again how rapidly one chases another. It may be so across the 
afield of mind. Where thoughts move most rapidly in succession, 
•conclusions are more rapidly reached; and if, as some philosophers 
fancy, the origin of the idea of duration is from the flow of 
thought, one man may seem to live longer in a month than 
another in a year. Now, as the pulse, in the same person, beats 
more rapidly in youth and more slowly in age, so is it true in 
Tegard to the succession of thought. 

The second element in which minds differ is in the number of 
thoughts which troop across the field. I have no faith in the 
theory sometimes advanced that we can have only one idea in 
the mind at a time. If that were so, there could be no com- 
parison and no reasoning; there would be no fancy, no imagina- 
tion. Some minds are very narrow; they are your severely 
logical minds. Their whole strength is spent in examining how 
one link of thought is listened into another, and how strong and 
unbroken is the chain. The chief motion of their minds is in a 
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straight line ; and, as the hound pursues the hare without looking' 
around right or left, so such minds pursue an idea, and sometimes 
when they catch it they almost kill it. Still they have their 
use. They are logical, severely logical; though the skeletons 
they form are so dry that one may well ask: **Can these dry 
bones live?" Other minds, however, sec a whole platoon of 
thoughts, usually one advancing something in the character of a 
captain, while the others are mere privates. Such men write 
and speak fervidly. They deck with jewels their favourite idea, 
and cover it with a profusion of ornaments. They are rich in 
illustration, abundant in metaphors, and their imagery is so 
luxuriant that the main idea gets lost in the foliage and escapes 
them utterly. In listening to them, you are bewildered, and 
cannot tell what is meant. Habit largely influences and controls 
us; but I think the ordinary law is that, without careful study 
and constant culture, not only is the succession of thoughts more 
sluggish in age, but the width of the platoon is also diminished. 
Age may think more correctly, but less ornamentally; and the 
common mind is pleased with illustrations, figures, and ornaments. 
Grander stores of knowledge and broader views of life are needed 
by the aged to compensate for the diminution of the power to 
charm and impress. 

There is another reason why the young minister is sometimes 
preferred. The human mind has a love for noticing development 
or growth. We love the beauty of the morning. From the 
clear sky we anticipate a bright and beautiful day. The noon 
hour brings with it the thought of declination. We wander 
through the garden, and the opening bud is more beautiful than 
the full-blown rose. With the former there is the thought of 
beauty with the added thought of increasing beauty ; but with 
the full-blown rose comes the idea of decay. So, too, in realms 
of business, men prefer investing in growing towns rather than 
in older ones. They purchase comer-lots, not because of their 
value to-day, but for what it is supposed they will be worth ten 
years hence. So is it with the ministry. Men love to hear the 
young minister, for, they say, he preaches a fine sermon, and he 
will preach better by-and-bye. They take stock in him not 
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because of what he is, but of what he will be. They admire 
his utterances not merely because of what they are, but for the 
promise they give of coming oratory. So, because of this feel- 
ing, they prefer him to the man who is fully developed, and 
whose real value to-day may be much greater. But if that 
young man rests on his laurels ; if he fails to progres in his 
studies ; if he preaches the same sermon ten years afterwards, the 
church will regi'ct its investment, because the anticipated rise is 
not realized. It may be illustrated by what we find in our own 
families. The little child just beginning to speak is an object of 
admiration and delight. The first time he says ** Pa " or ** Ma " 
distinctly, the family is enraptured ; and when he is able to pro- 
nounce his first sentence, they pat him on the head, and clap 
their hands for joy. They call him a coming genius ; but if ten 
years pass away, and he makes no improvement in his speech, it 
will not be on the head they will pat him. 

While the young minister should be guarded against self- 
conceit, he is also to be cautioned against discouragement. 
Eminence is not gained at once. The orators of to-day, like the 
orators of old, struggle with difficulties. The preacher who- 
seems to speaks with ease and power has gained his position by 
long-continued effort. The work he does to-day is not of to-day. 
Sir Joshua Eeync^ds was requested, it is said, by a nobleman to 
paint for him a picture of his daughter. The picture was. 
completed, and the bill presented, amounting to fifty guineas. 
The nobleman objected to paying so large a price, saying that it 
cost the artist the labour only of a few days. Sir Joshua replied 
that he was mistaken. It had taken him him forty years to paint 
that picture. 80 the sermon of to-day, or the work of to-day, 
though just planned or executed, is really the work of years of 
thorough culture. 

I presume there are but few young men who have not 
felt a sense of discouragement when listening to the effort of 
superior thinkers or orators. They should remember, however, 
first, that possibly they may equal these orators, or thinkers, 
at some future period, and their example should be a stimulus ; 
secondly, that God gives but few such men to His Church, and! 
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there is plenty of room for earnest workers, even if not so 
highly talented. 

Let me again speak of myself. The only severe temptation 
I ever had to quit the active work of the ministry was during 
my first year of preaching. A church was finished on tlie 
■circuit on which I travelled, and an eminent minister was 
called to the dedication. He was a man of great mental power, 
an acute and original thinker, but of delicate health. For some 
years he had been troubled with doubts and perplexities, partly 
owing to his ill-health and partly to some Unitarian works 
which he had read. But now his health had improved, and 
he had emerged from his doubts into a clear, strong faith, and 
he was enjoying the sacred influence of the Holy Spirit. 
During the seivices, he preached five sermons fuU of thought, 
most forcible in expression, and accompanied with divine unction. 
I thought then that I had never heard such sermons, and I still 
think that I have heard but few equal to them. The effect 
upon me was one of humiliation and discouragement. I felt 
that I had no right to stand in the sacred desk, and utter my 
thoughts, when the services of such men could be secured. I 
resolved to close my connection with the circuit at the end of 
the year. • T did not dare to think of ceasing to preach ; but I 
thought I would be a local preacher. I would support myself 
by another profession, and preach whenever and wherever I 
could find a place to do good. I mentioned my purpose to 
but one friend, who had heard these sermons as well as myself, 
and he protested most emphatically against my leaving. Before 
the year closed, I had a most interesting service, at which I 
invited a brother minister, one year older than myself, to 
preach, though I knew nothing of his qualifications. The 
congregation was unusually large and intelligent. Before he 
had proceeded far, I discovered that I had made a mistake. His 
thoughts were crude and disjointed, and he murdered tiie 
king's English. I was deeply mortified. I got my head 
down behind the pulpit, and as he proceeded it got lower and 
lower. I wajs chagrined and vexed, and said to myself, "As 
long as tlie Church has room for such ministers, I will stay 
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and prcacli on." It was the last temptation I ever had. Since 
I have been bishop, it has been my lot to give that minister 
an appointment. He has never excelled as a preacher. Though 
I have kept his name strictly to myself, I never meet him 
without feeling a sense of gratitude to him, for through his 
stumbling, though without knowing it, he was the cure of my 
discouragement. 




lY. 



INDIRECT PREPARATION FOR TEE 

PULPIT. 



Evert work of importance demands preparation. As preaching 
is the most exalted duty which. God has devolved upon men, it 
requires the most thorough qualifications. Yet there are a few 
persons who claim that the minister is to speak without pre- 
meditation. They profess to ohey the declaration of our Saviour 
to His disciples : ** Take no thought how or what you shall 
speak ; for it shall he given you in that same hour what ye shall 
speak. For it is not ye that speak, hut the Spirit of your Father 
which speaketh in you." This direction, however, was given 
•only to those who were delivered into the hands of governors and 
kings to be scourged and bound for their faith. It was given 
^Iso only to those who were miraculously endowed, and to whom 
Christ had given power over unclean spirits to cast them out, and 
to heal all manner of sickness and all manner of diseases. Hence, 
the direction is applicable only in the present day to such as can 
show similar power, or who are arrested and brought before 
migistrates for Christ's sake. Those who speak without pre- 
meditation claim that they thus honour the Holy Spirit, and that 
they rely not on their own knowledge, or argument, or eloquence ; 
but on divine inspiration. I would not for one moment depred- 
ate the office or influence of the Holy Spirit, nor the promised 
presence of Christ with His disciples ; but the work of preaching 
has an analogy to other work which God requires men to perform. 
The farmer prepares the ground, procures the desired seed, sows 
it properly, and carefully protects the growing crops ; yet God 
alone gives the harvest. He has put life into the seed, and waters 
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and warms it with the showers and sunlight of heaven. The- 
physician calls at the bedside of the suffering, carefully examines 
the character of the disease and its progress, and selects the best 
remedies, according to his knowledge. But it is because God has 
so formed the human frame and so fixed the qualities of the 
remedies that health may be thus regained. 

God has given to the minister His Word as the sword of the 
Spirit; has given to him knowledge and skill for its use and 
sympathy for his congregation. The Holy Spirit shines upon 
them all, illumining the sacred page, guiding the minister, and 
inclining the hearts of his congregation to receive the truth ; so 
that, though Paul may plant and ApoUos may water, God gives- 
the increase. 

Strictly speaking, extempore preaching is impossible. The 
minister may select a text without having his thoughts specifi- 
cally arranged, and may depend upon his memory and imagina- 
tion for the utterances he is about to make. But his power of 
speech he received in infancy. The words he employs he has used 
from childhood. If he quotes from Scripture or refers to any 
incident within his experience or observation, he is using his 
memory. The extemporaneousness of his speech will be only in 
the order in which his thoughts are presented, or in such sug- 
gestions as at the moment may occur. 

The office of the Holy Spirit is thus defined by our Saviour : 
" He shall teach you all things, and bring all things to your re- 
membrance, whatsoever I have said unto you." "When Christ 
sent forth His disciples to preach. He gave them their sermon, 
commanding them : * * As ye go, preach, saying : * The Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand.' " It was a short sermon, but it stirred 
the hearts of those who heard it. His further directions were to 
re-preach the lessons they had heard from Him : " "What I tell 
you in darkness, that speak ye in light ; and what ye hear in the 
ear, that preach ye upon the housetops." And in the great com- 
mission He directed them to ** Teach all nations to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you." He thus gave to 
His disciples the sum and substance of their preaching, which 
they were careful to remember and faithful to proclaim whfir<i.x^Y 
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they went. The Apostle charges Timothy: **Till I come give 
attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine, l^eglect not 
the gift that is in thee, which was given thee hy prophecy, with 
the laying on of the hands of the preshytery. Meditate upon 
these things. Give thyself wholly to them, that thy profiting 
may appear to all." And again : ** K any man teach otherwise, 
and consent not to wholesome words, even the words of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine which is according to godliness, 
he is proud, knowing nothing, hut doting ahout questions and 
strifes of words." 

The preparation for the pulpit may he direct or indirect. The 
direct preparation applies to the arrangemeut of the materials 
which may he already on hand. The indirect, to the accumula- 
tion of materials which shall he held in reserve and ready for use 
whenever necessary. This indirect preparation will now be con- 
sidered. 

** Preach the Word," was the emphatic injunction uttered by 
St. Paul among his last words. K preaching be tiie declaration 
of a message based upon God's Word, that Word is the only thing 
which we should preach. We are informed that " All Scriptme 
is given by inspiration of Qtxi, and is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness ; that the 
man of God may be thoroughly furnished unto all good works." 
Timothy is congratulated : **From a child thou hast known the 
Holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus." That sublime passage 
of the psalmist commencing with " The law of the Lord is perfect, 
converting the soul," sets forth the value of the Word, in most 
beautiful language. And Jesus says : " The words that I speak 
unto you, they are spirit and they are life." 

That the minister may successfully preach the Word, he must 
study it diligently. He must not read it merely for his personal 
profit, to which reference was made in a former lecture ; but that 
he may be able to explain it clearly to others, and draw from it 
such lessons as may be for their instruction and spiritual pit>fit. 
For this purpose he must not only read consecutively and 
thoroughly. He must so study each separate book as to become 
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fully endued with the spirit of the writer ; he must study the age 
in which he lived and the people for whom he more especially 
wrote, together with the attendant circumstances which gave 
significance and force to the words. The relation of each part to 
the whole and as embraced in the whole should be so considered 
that the ilnity of the Scriptures may be more fully comprehended. 
It has a unity extending through the ages ; made up of many 
parts ; proceeding from the pens of many writers ; yet so beauti- 
fully blended in its various hues as to make one bright, brilliant 
light to shine upon men both in time and eternity. 

For its clear elucidation Scripture must be compared with 
Scripture, and the helps of competent writers and commentators 
must also be used. Works illustrating the manners and customs 
of the several ages, the historic connection between the Israelites 
and the surrounding nations, the geography and topography of 
the Holy Land will also be of immense service to the Biblical 
student. I shall not detain you by alluding to specific points^ 
or by attempting a comparison of the relative value of the 
studies that you are called to pursue under the instruction of your 
able and honoured professors. I would earnestly recommend^ 
however, that your chief attention be given to the Word itself 
— ^to the illustration of Scripture by Scripture. The Bible should 
be so studied that it shall be at the command of the preacher 
at all times. Whatever else he may know or may not know, 
he must, in order to be successful, have a ready knowledge of 
sacred language. In it he will find the foundation for his 
best, arguments, his most pointed lessons, as well as his finest 
illustrations. Its poetry is beautiful, its imagery sublime ; but 
its great value is that it is Truth, stated by the Lord Himself 
in such form and manner as will best reach the human con- 
science. The preacher who quotes much from the Bible has not 
only in the estimation of his hearers the authority, ** Thus saith 
the Lord," but there, is also a divine unseen power so joined 
to those words that they cannot be uttered without effect. Words 
of men, however forcible and however beautiful they may be, are 
bnt words ; but the Word of the Lord, revealed to men and for men, 
has connected with it a divine power beyond 't^h&^oi^'Oc^x^- 
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selves. How this is I may not be able to tell ; but we bave 
illustrations throughout the Holy Scriptures. When the 
Israelites stood at the Red Sea, there was no power in the 
words of Moses more than in ordinary words ; yet because GK)d 
directed him to utter them the waters were parted, the dry land 
appeared, and the people passed over. "When Elisha, with the 
mantle of Elijah, smote the Jordan, the cloth of the mantle was 
like other cloth, and Elisha's arm was no stronger than the arm of 
another; yet the smitten river opened a pathway, and Elisha 
went over. When Jesus spoke to the winds and the waves, I 
suppose there was nothing remarkable in His tone or manner, 
yet the elements obeyed, for they felt the voice of God. You 
remember how the seventy came back after Jesus had sent them 
forth to preach, and informed Him with joy that even the devils 
were subject unto them through His name. I suppose they were 
amazed when they found the words which they uttered accom- 
panied or followed by such glorious results. It was because 
the words they spoke were the words which Christ gave tiiem. 
So those words from your lips will be the ** power of God unto 
salvation.'* 

You will find also that ministers the most eminent for use- 
fulness have been the closest students of the Divine "Word. 
Some of them knew but little else. Take Bunyan's "Pilgrim's 
Progress," that wonderful work which has probably had a 
hundred readers where the greatest sermon that the most 
eloquent preacher ever uttered ^has but one. We have the 
sermons of South, Barrow, Calvin, Luther, Wesley, and 
Edwards in our libraries and among our standard works ; but 
they are read and studied only by a few, while the words of 
the humble tinker are in almost every cottage, and have 
brought comfort and peace to many a troubled soul. The secret 
is, he used God's words more than his own. One of the 
highest dignitaries of the Church of England is reported to 
have said: "The Bible and Shakespeare made me Archbishop 
of York." 

Let me caution you against underrating any portion of the 
Holy Scriptures. The Psalms are full of promise and comfort; 
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the Gospels and Epistles are ricli and instructive ; but they 
are only parts of the Word of God. Never allow yourselves 
to think or speak disparagingly of the Old Testament. It is 
as much the Word of God as the New. It had not been re- 
vealed but that God saw that it was necessary for humanity. 
Its use is not merely historical, prophetic, or explanatory ; 
but there are rich veins of truth cropping out amongst its 
legalism, its histories, and even its darkest narratives, like the 
veins of gold and silver in the rugged quarries of the mountain. 
May I illustrate by an incident from my own reading and 
experience? I was a Bible reader from my childhood, and I 
remember that very early I was surprised that so many evil 
things were written about the best men; that the portraits 
of some of them were drawn with exceedingly dark colours. 
There were even passages which, it seemed to me, might 
have been as well omitted. It did not appear that they 
added either to the glory of God, or to the real instruction 
or edification of humanity. When I asked my teachers why 
they were there, I was answered, it was to show the truth- 
fulness and impartiality of the sacred writers ; that if they 
had drawn these characters without shadows the portraits 
would not have been true, and their narratives would have 
been eulogies, rather than histories. I suppose the explanation 
was the best which could be given then ; but it was not satis- 
factory. I could not help saying to myself that if I had 
written the life of Noah, I would have omitted that so minutely 
described scene of his drunkenness and disgrace ; had I written 
the life of Judah, I should have left out his shameful relations 
with Tamar ; had I been writing a sketch of David, I should 
have passed more rapidly over the story of Bathsheba ; and I would 
not have made so prominent the sins of Solomon. Then I was 
told that these incidents were related that the wonderful mercy 
of God might be revealed, and that hope might be given to sinners 
in every age, when it was seen that, notwithstanding these 
vices and crimes, God pardoned the sins of the repentant. This 
view gave me more comfort ; but not perfect satisfaction. I was 
reading one day, when it occurred to me that nearly ^W. \3ckSi»fe 
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dreadful things were recorded of the ancestors of Christ ; that 
Noah was not 'the only man who had used strong drink, and 
Judah and David and Solomon were not the only ones who had 
committed crimes against society. They were all picked men, 
while around and heneath them was a mass of the degraded and 
corrupt. Those were passed by ; while the faults of these men, 
the ancestors of Christ, were carefully recorded. Then there 
opened before me a new range of thought. The Eomanists have 
ever tried to get the human nature of Christ as far away from our 
nature as possible ; and, hence, they have taught the immaculate 
conception of Mary. Not so with the Scriptures. They show that 
on his human side Jesus was the descendant of ancestors no better 
than other men ; that among those ancestors were those who had 
been guilty of every vice and crime possible to humanity ; that the 
blood which from the human side coursed through his veins had 
come down for centuries through the vilest of the vile. Yet in 
that humanity he had dwelt. He could keep it pure and holy. 
And that humanity, thus representing the human race, he has 
exalted to the highest heavens. Then came to me the consoling 
thought : What if I have hereditary tendencies ? What if my 
nature has been derived from sinning ancestors ? That Jesus^ 
who dwelt in a human frame eighteen hundred years ago can 
dwell in my humanity and can make and keep me pure. Then 
I thought of His wonderful condescension, and read with new 
light that passage, *' Por what the law could not do, in that it 
was weak through the flesh, God, sending His own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh." 
This view has seemed to bring the Saviour closer to me than 
ever before. He is the Son of man, and as such He not only 
knows our weaknesses, but is our great High Priest, that is 
" touched with the feelings of our infirmities, and was in all 
points tempted like as we are, and yet without sin." How 
logically and how beautifully the exhortation follows : " Let us, 
therefore, come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may 
obtain mercy and find grace to help in time of need." I must 
leave this, however, for such meditations as the subject naturally 
suggests. I have used it merely as an illustration of how you 
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may use the Bible for yourselves, and what comfort you may 
derive from even its apparently useless and darkest passages. 

The same thought leads me to speak of Peter and Judas. I 
am not glad that any man ever did wrong ; but I am glad that 
since Pete;" cursed and swore and denied his Master, ifc is recorded 
of him, and that the betrayal of his Master and his terrible end 
are recorded of Judas. I am glad, because, if Peter, notwith- 
standing his fsdl, was received back into his Master's favour, so 
may I, though an erring disciple, be brought back and employed 
in my Master's service. The fact that the apostles went forth 
boldly preaching the Word, notwithstanding the fall of Judas, 
encourages us to go forward, notwithstanding a brother minister 
may have fallen by our side. I remember, when a young pastor, 
how some case of scandal distressed me exceedingly. I feared 
lest the influence of the Church might be shattered. But when 
I remembered that, although one in twelve of the disciples whom 
Jesus had chosen committed such a terrible crime, yet the Church 
was founded, and fifty days after was increased by three thousand 
converts, I felt that there could be no danger of the church now- 
a-days being overthrown by the fall or crime of one of its members. 

I believe that there is no part of the Scriptures which may not 
be profitable to the Christian; that every single part of it was 
given for our edification. I have no sympathy whatever with 
that philosophy which finds myths in the Word of God. I do 
not underrate the value of true criticism. It is exceedingly 
important to determine the genuineness and authenticity of the 
text. I appreciate highly the labors of such men as Griesbach 
and Alford; but when they have determined what the true text 
is, I accept it as the Word of God. 

Adopt no theory of inspiration which diminishes your 
reverence for the Bible as the work of the Holy Spirit. By 
whomsoever He speaks, howsoever He speaks, whosesoever 
language, memory, and imagination He employs, the revelation is 
all His own. I heard Cardinal Manning once, in London, claim 
a superiority in this respect for Romanists over Protestants. He 
said, in substance, that the Protestants dissect the Bible, finding 
a myth here and an interpolation there, and accent onl^ '^V^ 
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seemed to be in accordance with their reason. **But," said he, 
**show me a Catholic priest who shall dare to call in question 
the authority of a single text, and he shall not be a priest for 
six hours." The way some of these biblical critics discuss the 
Bible recalls to my mind a reported saying of President Grant. 
Some one having mentioned to him that a certain senator, noted 
for his conceit and egotism, had not much faith in the Bible, 
his laconic reply was : ** Why should he? He didn't write it." 

The Bible has this great characteristic : no man is able to 
comprehend all its truth. Men of different personal peculiar- 
ities see such sides of it as are specially applicable to their 
temperaments and wants. It is true to-day for chronology, to- 
morrow for history ; now for its prophetic imagery, and then for 
its promises. But, while no man can comprehend the whole^ 
each can find what is amply sufficient for himself. It has some- 
thing, in .it for men of all classes and men of all conditions. 
The preacher reads in the book of the Law, and gets its sense. He 
translates its Oriental idioms into Western speech; its past 
tenses into those of the present. He searches its pages to find 
something for every form of human experience. It is a perpetual 
fountain from which issues the water of life. It is the armoury 
from which the Christian soldier is equipped. We are under 
orders — ^marching orders. We have received our instructions 
from the general-in-chief. Shall we not read every line, and 
study the meaning of every word ? There are orders for our- 
selves personally, orders for our congregations, orders for to-day, 
and orders for to-morrow. The more frequently they are read, the 
better they are understood, the more easily and perfectly they 
can be obeyed. 

The New Testament is peculiarly rich in its precious pro- 
mises; yet it is in great measure an explanation of the Old. 
The titles of Christ were given in prophecy ; His work was 
typified, and His vicarious atonement was foreshadowed in 
sacrifices. Everywhere a line of illustration runs through the 
Old Testament, which is more perfectly developed by the New, 
like the plant which sends its roots deep into the soil, but 
unfolds its leaves and blossoms to the sunshine and the air. 
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There are golden threads which run all through the woof from 
the heginning to the end. There are clasps which enclose both 
Grenesis and Revelation, and make them one. 

Take as an illustration that first verse in St. John's Gospel : 
" In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God." To me it points directly to the creation 
of the world, and the Garden oi Eden. On the dwellers in 
Eden there came down a cloud of darkness, an impressive por- 
tent of wretchedness and woe. The gates were to be closed, and 
cherubim guard the entrance. In this thick darkness, one ray 
of light pierced through from the throne of God; one word, 
one promise brought hope to the human heart. That word weis 
spoken to. the serpent, but Eve heard it : *•' I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed ; It shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise His heel." 
Without that word, that promise of a Redeemer, earth had been 
without joy, life without hope. That word, Eve hid in her 
heart. When she drew to her bosom her first-bom son, I 
fancy she thought that the promised seed had come, for she 
called him Cain. ** For," she said, ** I have gotten a man from 
the Lord." She hoped that he was to bruise the serpent's 
head and reopen the gates of Paradise. How sad her heart 
when her hopes were disappointed, and she saw his hands 
stained with the blood pf Abel ! Child after child was bom ; 
children's children came to maturity ; generation after genera- 
tion arose; but mankind grew worse and worse, and no 
Redeemer came. For nine hundred and thirty years Adam 
watched and waited ; but no Messiah appeared. Yet that pro- 
mise of hope was handed down from generation to generation. 
It was God's word that a Deliverer should come. Ages rolled 
on. In the midst of prevailing darkness, there came a ray of 
light to Enoch, and he prophesied: ** Behold! the Lord 
cometh." The earth was swept with water, and the nations 
waited century after century, this one word standing as the 
only light for human faith and hope. The promise was repeated 
to Abraham, and taken up by the prophets. The Psalmist 
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heard the voice of the coming Saviour: '^Lo, [ come to do 
Thy will, God." This was the only word of life and hope 
that, while generations passed away like grass, endured for ever. 
It filled the mind of the apostle when he wrote : '*The Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Falher, full of grace and 
truth." This was the Word, the LogoSy alike of the Old Testa- 
ment and the I^ew, promised in Eden, manifested in Bethlehem, 
announced by the angel of the Lord to the wondering shepherdB 
as '' good tidings of great joy, which should be to all people ;" 
and then follows that beautiful declaration : '' Suddenly there 
was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host, praising 
God," and saying : " Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, goodwill toward men." As Miriam led the songs of the 
daughters of Israel at the passage of the Eed Sea, eighty years old 
though she was, so it has seemed to me that Eve, the mother of us 
all, led the rapturous song of that heavenly host, as, after four 
thousand years of waiting, she saw the advent of the promised 
Bedeemer. In the Book of Eevelation, Christ again appears. He 
is called the ^' Faithful and True." He has bruised the head of 
the serpent, and it is added : '' And He was clothed in a vesture 
dipped in blood, and His name is called the Word of God." I 
cannot help turning away with a sense of relief from the inter- 
pretation which makes the apostle who leaned on Jesus' breast 
seek among the Gnostics for that logoSy the shadow of which they 
had learned from tradition, while the substance itself is found in 
the promise made by the Eather. 

In addition to the study of the [Holy Scriptures with all 
available helps, we should have clear and decided convictions as 
to the great doctrines of the Bible, and their relations each to 
the other. The preacher should examine carefully the views 
held by leading men in reference to these doctrines ; should com- 
pare them carefully with the Holy Scriptures ; and should adopt 
such views as he believes are clearly derived from the Word of 
God. Yet he should be so independent in thought as to examine 
for himself every creed, confession, or system, and not receive it 
sioiply on the ground of tradition or antiquity, or because held 
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by leading minds. The Bible, and the Bible alone, should be 
the standard of reference—" To the law and to the testimony." 
At the same time, he should give due regard to the opinions of 
wise men, and weigh them with care. He should give the 
utmost consideration to utterances of the Church through aU 
ages, and to those systematized and formulated doctrines which 
have guided the Church in the hours of trouble and danger, and 
which good men have claimed with confidence that they were 
the truth from God. They should not be set aside. 

There are some young ministers with whom it seems to be 
proof sufficient that certain doctrines are wrong, because they 
were held by the church in other ages. They fancy that all 
that is old must, therefore, be done away with. They believe 
they are fitted for reformers ; they are born to renovate society, 
and to usher in a glorious age. Their ambition is to reject all 
the old-established beliefs, and to strike out in new and unex- 
plored paths. Such young men forget that in theology there 
can be no new doctrines, for the foundation of all doctrine is in 
the Bible alone. There may be new trains of thought, more 
fitting expressions, more pertinent illustrations, and even certain 
unforeseen duties may be found in the sacred page ; but the 
radical doctrines are unchangeable. They are like the blessed 
Saviour — "the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.*' The 
different views in reference to doctrines have been so thoroughly 
discussed by the various schools of thought that no new or 
middle ground is likely to be found. Still I would not repress 
investigation ; I would only urge moderation. 

I have nothing to say as to the system of doctrines which you 
accept ; but I would urge you to be men of conviction. Give 
yourselves no rest until you find the truth as revealed to you ; 
and then believe it, and believe it with all your heaits. Unless 
you form convictions as to what the Scripture teaches, you are 
not fitted for leaders. Your trumpet should give no uncertain 
sound. It is not your place to stand in the pulpit and express 
doubts. If you have any, let them be hid away before yoa 
speak, for you are to bear a message from the Lord. Christy 
your great model, spake '' as one having authority, and not as 
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the Scribes." He never uttered a doubt in His teaching. It 
was positive in its character. The disciples ** spake the Word 
of God with all boldness." You owe this to your congregations, 
who look to you for instruction and guidance. You owe it to 
yourselves, for without it your power will be frittered away. 
Men of force say : ** We believe, and therefore speak." Who- 
ever reads the Epistles with care will notice their strong positive 
utterances. Where there is doubt, there is dimness and hesita- 
tion ; sharp lines of distinction are lacking, and clear presentation 
is never given. 

Among the doctrines which should be presented most clearly 
and strongly, and on which the young minister should ever be 
thoroughly prepared, I name the Divinity oi Christ. I pass by 
any remarks on the being and attributes of God. These are so 
clear and so fully believed to-day by people generally as to be 
treated as almost universally accepted. Occasionally sermons 
may be preached on such topics ; but I believe the trouble in such 
cases is not with the head so much as with the heart. If it be true 
that ** with the heart man believeth unto righteousness," I believe 
it is also true that out of the heart proceed all evil thoughts, among 
which infidelity and atheism may be occasionally found. The 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ is, 1 believe, the '* articultts 
stantts et cadmtis ecclesia " (Luther) rather than that of justifica- 
tion . The latter has its foundation in the former, and in Luther's 
time was scarcely called in question. The history of the church 
in all ages shows that the men who have been most prominent in 
reforming t he world drew their power and inspiration from this 
doctrine. No church has ever conquered the heathenism of the 
world, or carried its triumphs into the dark places of the earth, 
or has been distinguished for saving the fallen and the outcast, 
but by the exaltation of the cross of the divine Saviour. It was 
on lids conviction of His divinity that Christ promised His 
Church should stand. When He asked His disciples, ** Whom 
say ye that I am ?" and Peter said, " Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the Living God," He replied : **Upon this rock I will build 
my chuich, and the gates of Hell shall not prevail against it." 
He had taught His disciples to call Him Master, and He said 
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to them : "Ye call Me Master and Lord ; and ye say'well, for 
80 I am." So the Church ever stands in the same attitude, and 
looks up to Christ as its divine Lord and Master. 

I do not say you must preach this controversially; hut preaeh 
it prominently. Assume it and declare it as it is taught in the 
Holy Scriptures. I do not advise you to hold it upon grounds 
of utility. There are mysteries in the Divine mode of existence 
beyond the reach of our coQceptions. How it may be with 
others I cannot say; but on this subject analogies, illustrationB, 
and reasoning have never afforded me'^fuU satisfaction. I could 
meet objections with them; I could silence cavillers; but I rest 
flolely on the Word of God as the foundation of my faith. 

The depravity of the human heart, the inherited tendency to 
do wrong, is so fully shown both by observationjand experience, 
that it would seem as though there ought^to be no difference of 
opinion. As to the fact, I think all men everywhere, whatever 
their opinions in regard to themselves, feel satisfied]that in other 
men the human heart is ''deceitful above all things and 
desperately wicked." There may be diversities in speculation 
as to how that depravity comes, to what extent it reaches, and 
how it may be overcome; but unless man is so depraved he needs 
no Saviour, while if that depravity inheres in his nature he needs 
a Divine Saviour. To man thus in need the doctrine should be 
preached of an atoning Saviour, who died in his stead, who paid 
the debt of his sins, and made it possible for God to be just and 
yet "the Justifier of him which believeth in Jesus." 

These are to me the cardinal doctrines of the Gospel — a Divine 
Saviour making atonement for sinful man, and thereby restoring 
him to divine favour. On these doctrines and their collaterals 
every young minister should gather such Scripture proofs, argu- 
ments, and illustrations as shall make his Gospel glad tidings to 
the sons of men. I am aware that among many there is an 
aversion to doctrinal preaching and a reluctance to obey the 
direction of Paul to Timothy: "Take heed unto thyself and unto 
the doctrine." And again: "Reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all 
long-suffering and doctrine ; for the time will come when they 
will not endure sound doctrine, but after their own luata oihaE. 
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they heap to themselves teachers having itching ears. And they 
shall turn away their ears from the truth, and shall be tinned 
unto fables." The disposition to avoid doctrinal preaching 
almost inevitably leads to injurious results. By emphasizing 
doctrines, however, I do not mean that they should be set forth 
in a controversial manner; but they should be given their proper 
place and importance. Prominent among these teachings must 
be the influence of the Holy Spirit. Through its influence alone 
all good begins in man; it is the agent of our regeneration, justi- 
fication, and sanctiflcation, and without it there]could be no hope 
and no life for our world. The doctrines of the immortality of 
the soul, of the resurrection of the dead, and of future rewards 
and punishments should also be distinctly set forth and given 
such prominence as we are taught in the Holy Scriptures. 

The study of church history is of great benefit to the student. 
I only wish there was a church history which distinctly and 
clearly set forth the true life of the church in all ages, and was 
not so fuUy occupied with the discussion of questions of orthodoxy 
or heresy, or the sayings or doings of a few of the principal 
leaders. 

Published sermons also may be highly serviceable, that the 
young minister may gain an idea of the manner and matter which 
distinguished those ministers who have been most successfuL 
He should read them, not to copy or imitate; but to find sugges- 
tions and inspirations which may add to the breadth of his views 
and to the facility with which he may perform his work. I 
would reconmiend, however, that his reading be confined to the 
great masters. The materials collected in this way should be 
thoroughly digested, and they should, be transmuted and trans- 
lated into one's own current of thought. Thus the resulting 
performance will be individual in its character, but will also be 
enriched with added thoughts of beauty and grandeur. This 
will not be plagiarism, for it is not the simple use of another 
man's thoughts. We coin no new words, or but seldom. The 
greatest inventors create no new materials, but find new 
relations for those already existing. 

Yarious plans are pursued in collecting and preserving 
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materials. ThB use of scrap-books and common-place books can* 
not be too earnestly recommended. In reading, it is well to have 
a pencil and note-book in hand, not only for the sake of enter- 
ing quotations or marks for reference, but, what is still more 
yalnable, to preserve the thoughts which are suggested to your 
own mind rather than stated by the author. 

As an element of preparation, the pen should be frequently used« 
I am not speaking now of the question of written or extempore 
sermons ; but of that facility in writing, which, to a minister 
who composes much, is absolutely essential. Ton should write 
much, and strive to write well ; yet first write much. In Nature, 
what an immense number of leaves are produced only to fall 
away. Ten times as many buds and flowers appear as are fully 
developed into fruit. So with the young writer; write first, 
trim afterward. Pour out your thoughts as they occur, even 
should the order not be the most harinonious or the connection 
the most perfect. The more rapidly you write, the more natu- 
rally. The great difficulty with many is that their ideal is so 
high, their standard so perfect, that they fear to write at all ; 
and when they commence they are discouraged. While correct- 
ing one sentence they lose the glow which would have given 
warmth and life to the next. Write frequently on theological 
topics, and occasionally write sermons, whether you deliver them 
or not, for the purpose of securing proper symmetry, continuity, 
and relation of the various parts. 

The studies of the minister should not be confined exclusively 
to theological reading. He should strive to make himself master, 
as far as may be, of the general questions pertaining to science 
and the higher branches of learning. Mental philosophy, espe* 
ciaUy, should be with him an almost constant study. He should 
also love to roam throughout I^ature. Everywhere there are 
marks of his Father's hand. The minute, as well as the vast, 
displays the wisdom and power of the great Creator, and furnishes 
him lessons of value and illustrations which shall both illustrate 
and profit. Eut in all these studies the minister should keep 
Christ in view as the great central figure, and always bear in 
mind the work which he is to perform — ^the erection of a ^c&^ 
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i^iritual edifice. All subsidiary knowledge is but the 
scaffolding. 

The wants of congregations are so varied, and the range of 
knowledge so vast, that every department of literature, art, and 
science may be made tributary to the preacher's influence. 
Beferring to myself again, in my childhood and youth I had a 
passion for study, and tried to extend my reading in all direc- • 
tions. To some extent I studied the languages of Western 
Europe. It was merely curiosity ; but in my ministry I have 
found that every single branch of study which I ever perused 
has been of advantage to me. It has strangely been my lot to 
attend ministerial meetings in all those countries of which I had 
studied previously the languages ; and, although not able to 
talk to any great extent in those languages, I could soon under- 
stand the deliberations of my brothers. 

In keeping abreast of the events of the day, spend not too much 
time on the daily press or the lighter class of magazines. It is one 
of the triumphs of our civilization that we can have news at our 
breakfast-table from all parts of the globe ; but the minister 
should guard against devoting too much precious time to this kind 
of reading, which is not essential to his important work. like 
the bee, he should know how in a few moments to gather 
honey from the flower, and then fly away, not stopping to 
count the number of the petals or to delight in the beauty of their 
colouring. In scientiflc and theological reviews there are fre- 
quently articles of great value to the preacher, and which he may 
carefully read and ponder; but he is very liable to spend 
moments in this way which ought to be devoted to more solid 
reading or to pastoral duty. Still, it is dif&cult to flx any 
precise rule on this subject. A wide range of topics is discuss^ 
by the daily press, and among the mass there are always some 
with thoughts of great value. The preacher must grapple with 
specious forms of unbelief, which are put forth in the columns 
of the newspapers ; he must understand the argunients which are 
employed to sustain them, and be able to refute them. 

The subjects for preaching cover an immense field, and only a 
glance can be cast at them. Negatively, the object of the 
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preacher is not solely to preach or enforce morality, considered 
from any heathen standpoint. He will preach a high and pure 
morality ; hut he will present it as issuing from a heart filled 
with love to God and man. Morality springing not from the 
heart is like a tree from which the limhs which hear fruit are 
pruned off and cast away ; while Christian morality is like a 
folly developed, symmetrical tree, in which the life-giving sap 
permeates every limh and twig, causing it to hear fruit abun- 
dantly. Nor is the object of preaching natural religion, or the 
unfolding of the laws of nature. I^o amount of knowledge of 
metaphysics can change the human heart, any more than the 
knowledge of machinery can set it in motion. Truths of im- 
portance may be drawn from the operation of natural laws, 
lien may be taught the influence and results of their actions ; 
•but these have not the power to change the destiny of a human 
soul. The pulpit is the place for the Master. The preacher 
utters divine thoughts, and he who tries to draw attention to 
himself degrades and pollutes the sacred desk. Luther once 
said : "I must know nothing of Luther ; will know nothing of 
him. I will preach nothing of him— only Christ. The devil 
may take Luther if he can. If he leave Christ in place, it will 
"be well with us." The great question for the pulpit to ask is, 
"** What think ye of Christ f " and the work of the preacher is 
1» give a clear exposition of His character, manifested in the 
fsalvation of men. 

The minister should grapple with great themes, and not 
occupy the minds of the people with trivial subjects. The issues 
of eternity may rest on a single sermon; and in some way, 
directly or indirectly, every sermon should lead to Christ. "With 
what wonderful topics is the pulpit permitted to deal ! The 
character of God ; the responsibility of man as a creature of God, 
formed by His Divine hand, bearing the impress of His image, 
the object of the Saviour's death, the possible Son of God and 
joint heir with Jesus Christ. Then, too, his glorious destiny ; 
bis conflict with and triumph over death and the grave ; the 
Tesurrection of the body ; and, strange and incomprehensible as 
it may appear, his immortality, coeval with the durati<»x t& 
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6od Himself ! Then, too, the thought that his destiny is in his 
own hands ; that, accepting Christ and obeying the Divine will, he 
may dwell beside the throne of Q-od for ever ; or, rejecting Christ 
and the offers of salvation, he shall be ''punished with ever- 
lasting destruction from the presence of the Lord and from the 
glory of His power." These are the topics for the minister's 
preaching which interest every one of his hearers. How pitiable 
is it to hear leaders of thought say that they cannot tell 
whence they came nor whither they are going ; that life in its 
origin and nature is low and unworthy of a Creator ; that eternity 
has no voice which has reached the sense of time ! Springing 
out of these great questions is the whole circle of subjects re- 
lating to human duty. All men are brothers, because we are 
the offspring of a common Eather. We cannot deny or ignore 
that common brotherhood, or shrink from its duties, without 
dishonouring the God and Father of us all. Not only must 
these important topics be carefully studied and selected, but 
the relation of each to the other is a matter of no small 
moment. 

The law of God should be distinctly set forth. The congrega- 
tion should be gathered as round the base of Mount Sinai, aa 
from the summit is heard the voice of God in those command- 
ments which are eternal and unalterable in their character. 
The effect of preaching the law will be that some hearts will be 
opened ; others may be repelled, and say, '* Let God not speak to 
us any more." Some will object to the preaching of the law, 
and say, '' Prophesy better things." But still the law must be 
preached. It brings the sinner to a recognition of his sins^ 
by showing him that he has transgressed God's holy law, and the 
fearfulness of the doom impending over him. The law must 
be foUowed by the Gospel. The awakened sinner must be 
pointed to the Saviour, that he may see that, deep as his trans- 
gression may be, the blood of Christ can wash it away. There 
are many preachers who love to talk of the Gospel alone. They 
dwell especially on the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of Christ. This is well. It is more than well. It is essentials 
But sometimes they neglect these matters of the law, and 
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assign them to a place in a past age, claiming that men now 
can be best moved by love alone. They may thus rear a 
beautiful structure ; but its foundation is on the sand. No true 
edifice can be raised without its foundations being dug deep by 

. repentance toward God. The Gospel has no significance except 
as it is based on the positive law, which Christ came not to 
destroy, but to fulfil. The law without the Gt>spel leads to 
service ; the Gospel without law leads to antinomianism ; the 
two combined produce " charity out of a pure heart and of a 
good conscience and of faith unfeigned." 




V. 

THE PREPARATION OF THE SERMON. 



The preacher is brought face to face with his life-work in the 
preparation of the sermon. In a few days the Sabbath will call 
him to the pulpit. But what shall he preach? The question 
seems to stare at him from every book which he reads, and to 
meet him wherever he goes. If he has not yet formed the 
acquaintance of his congregation, it is not strange that he should 
be at a loss what subject to select. There are, however, general 
subjects whicji can never be out of place. Repentance toward 
Q-od and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ; the duties of prayer and 
holy living; the rewards of the righteous and the fearful fore- 
bodings of the impenitent, are topics which may be presented to 
any audience. But if the nunister has formed an acquaintance 
with his congregation, out of its peculiar wants and circum- 
stances topics will naturally be suggested. If a man is earnest 
in his work and fully perceives the danger of many in his congre- 
gation, the vices prevalent in the community, the fascinations 
and allurements which beset the young, the living issues which 
press upon the community around him, his head and heart will 
be so full that the questign will not be so much. What shall he 
say? as, Which of the many topics shall be first presented? 

Just at this point is found the clear distinction between the 
true minister whose heart is yearning for his people and who longs 
to preach to[them the "Word of Life, and the one who simply fills 
the pulpit because the time has arrived and he must somehow 
address his congregation. I woidd not apply the old adage^ 
*' When you have nothing to say, say nothing," for it is im- 
portant that the regular services be held, that the people sing^ 
and pray and worship before the Lord; but I would advise that^ 
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under such circumstances, the service should be both simple and 
brief. Yet it so happens that ministers who have nothing to say 
usually take a long time in saying it. If your object be simply 
to preach a sermon because you have an appointment; if God 
has not given you any message, and you simply wish to read a 
beautiful essay, so that men shall say, **What a fine preacher !" 
or if you have talents for oratory, which you wish to display, 
then the easiest way to get a sermon is to borrow it from some 
kind brother. It will save you a good deal of trouble, and accom- 
plish just as much good. If you cannot borrow one from any- 
body, then you can buy one. They manufacture them in 
England by wholesale, and sell them for about ninepence 
apiece. I do not know whether any Yankee genius has yet had 
sufficient enterprise to go into this department of business. If 
you can neither borrow nor buy, Paley then comes to your aid, 
and advises that for every sermon you make, you steal five. This 
stealing business, however, is not always safe. Sermon thieves, 
like other thieves, are sometimes caught. I once heard an inci- 
dent related of a young man who was called to be ordained, and 
who preached a trial sermon. When the council was called and 
the effort was pronounced to be good, an aged minister arose, 
evidently burdened, and informed the council that the sermon 
was not the young man's own; that he had it in his library in a 
rare book, and he didn't know that there was another copy in 
America. The young man was called in to be questioned by 
this minister. When asked if it was his own, he frankly said, 
1^0 ; that he had heard that minister preach it some time before, 
and he admired it so much that he had concluded to preach it 
over. Report does not tell us what they did with the young 
man; but the old one asked no more questions. 

Seriously, we have falsehood and fraud and embezzlement 
enough in the world without ministers entering into it ; and the 
morality of the congregation can scarcely be expected to be very 
high, or the people to observe the laws of mmm et iuum, where the 
minister steals his sermons, and then asks God's blessing upon 
them. 

Is it, then, lawful ever to preach other men's sermons? L 
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think it is, occasionally ; but then the fact must be stated. The 
minister may say: **I have found among Calvin's sermons, or 
Wesley's, or Robertson's, or Spurgeon's, one so suitable to our 
circumstances, so perfectly applicable, that I wish to read it to- 
day." His congregation will very probably admire and approve 
his choice. Or, what is possibly better, let him present his own 
views in part, and then adopt for the remainder of his sermon the 
words of some influential author, giving due credit and notice of 
what he has done. In this way, the occasional use of other 
men's sermons may not only be without injury, but of much 
benefit. 

It may be 'a little digression, but my advice is that the young 
minister should never speak to his friends or his congregation 
about being at a loss for a subject, or not knowing what to preach. 
They will instinctively feel that he has no Divine message for 
them ; that he is rather thinking of what kind of an effort he 
can make, and how he can succeed. There may be times when 
two subjects press upon him, and he doubts which of them will 
best suit his congregation in its peculiar circumstances. If he 
has a brother minister or an intelligent friend acquainted with 
the condition of the congregation, and in whose judgment he can 
confide, it may be right and proper to ask him about it. 
Especially may this be the case in visiting a strange congregation. 
Otherwise, the less conversation about the sermon or the topic 
before its delivery the better. If the message comes from God, 
if the minister feels himseK under Divine guidance, let him find 
in careful study of the circumstances, and in the light which 
comes to him after earnest prayer, the answer which he needs* 
I once knew an aged minister, a man of great faith and pulpit 
power, who would never speak about his subject before preaching. 
He said if he never mentioned it, Satan would not know it, and 
would not be prepared to counteract his influence; but if he 
spoke of it, Satan might hear it, and destroy its power. This 
was over-sensitiveness; yet I admire his earnestness of spirit and 
his desire to do the utmost possible good. 

So, after your sermon, court no expressions respecting it. If 
you are naturally sensitive as to its reception, conversation wiU 
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only increase that sensitiveness. Yon have delivered your mes- 
sage. Leave it with the people and with God. If you make it 
the subject of conversation, people will think you wish compli- 
ments, aud will fancy you care more for your reputation than for 
their souls. Apologies beforehand and suggestions of not enj oy ing 
the sermon afterwards have usually their roots in supreme selfish- 
ness. 

Decide beforehand what end you propose to reach by the sermon. 
Is it for the impenitent, for the inquirer, or for the edification of 
believers ? Is it to enforce some passing duty, to guard against 
some danger, or to afi^ord comfort and hope to the suffering and 
sorrowing ? According to the object proposed should the text be 
selected. It may be, however, that in your reading, or medita- 
tion, or pastoral work some text has occurred to you with such 
peculiar force that you have no difficulty in making a selection. 
In a few cases, both in my personal experience and in the selection 
for sermons, a passage of Scripture would occur with such force 
sometimes that it seemed to stand out from the page in a clearer 
light and as though printed in bolder type, so that I would seem 
to see nothing but that text. At other times a text has suddenly 
slipped from my m?nd while engaged in other duties, but has 
come back to me with such frequency and power that it sup- 
planted all other trains pf thought. As a rule, in preaching from 
such texts I have had most success and have seen most immediate 
result;s. 

Let me caution you against the selection of words of Scripture 
wrested from their true significance, or such passages as have a 
peculiar meaning when taken literally, but are used allegorically 
in the Bible. I knew a minister who selected the word ** one," 
from which he preached a sermon, having as its different headings 
one God, one faith, one baptism, one heaven, and one hell. He 
said many good things; but he did not give the sense of the pas- 
sage or the meaning of the spirit. Another preached on '' Six 
Steps to Heaven ; *' and another on the text ** There appeared a 
great wonder in Heaven, a woman." I once heard of a man, very 
illiterate, who fixed on the passage of bringing into the Church 
''damnable heresies," and, mispronouncing the word, he 
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announced for his text ** damnable hearsays," and proceeded to 
give a very proper rebuke to the slanders of the day. The true 
rule is to consider as near as possible what God intended in re- 
vealing that portion of His Word. Then you will be in a line 
with the thoughts of God. 

Closely connected with this selection of texts is the selection of 
topics. These ought always to be of commanding interest, such 
as the apostles and prophets, and especially our blessed Saviour, 
brought to the attention of the church. You should discourage 
that sensational preaching which, while it excites the curiosity 
and fancy, is of no permanent value. There is a class of preachers 
who always advertise their topics, and who generally endeavour 
to attract some persons by the quaintness and eccentricity of 
their topics. I knew of one minister who preached on " The 
Value of Backbone"; another occasionally preached ''The 
Devil's Funeral"; another announced a discourse on ''Words 
spoken by neither God, Man, nor the Devil," and when his wonder- 
ing congregation assembled, they were told that the " words " re- 
ferred to were uttered by Balaam's ass, and the text was not very 
inappropriate either. Only the other day I noticed an advertise- 
ment of a sermon on " How Jonah lost his Umbrella." It was 
on the gourd- vine that shaded him. At what an infinite distance 
from such trifling is the example of the blessed Saviour and His 
apostles ; and how much it must have weakened the confidence 
of the congregation in the declaration of the minister that he has 
a message for them from God ! 

If the young minister is apprehensive that he may run out of 
suitable subjects for the pulpit, I would recommend him to keep 
a note-book for texts and subjects. First, let him note down in 
his daily reading of the Bible such passages as occur to hiTn as 
suitable for sermons and profitable to his congregation. He vrill 
find some of these almost every day. In reading sermons, in 
visiting the sick, and engaging in other pastoral work, or in casual 
reading, such texts will also occur, which should be added to the 
list. Secondly, let him enter in another book subjects pertaining 
to doctrine, expository preaching, and whatever relates to his 
work as a pastor. He will thus have a reserved list to which he 
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can refer. I have found this plan to be of service to myself, 
though sometimes for months together I did not need to refer to 
the list, as subjects came up which demanded immediate attention. 
But occasionally I referred to it, and selected from it such texts 
or topics as I believed would be most profitable. 

The question then arises : How long should the sermon be ? 
}fo definite rule can be given. The old Scotch ministers and the 
P^iritans used to hold communion services from early in the 
morning to the going down of the sun, with but slight inter- 
mission for the noon meal. The sermon was frequently two 
hours long. Savonarola, it is said, spoke about half an hour. 
Our Saviour's sermon on the Mount is not quite so long ; yet it 
has revolutionized the world. How long St. Paul preached we 
•do not know ; but we find at Troas he spoke till midnight, and 
then after an interval, when he brought back to life a young man 
who had fallen from a window, and broke bread, he continued 
iiis speech until daybreak. I have known the opening prayer 
and the explanation of the hymn which was to be sung occupy, 
-among the Covenanters of this country, a full hour and a half 
before the sermon commenced. In ritualistic churches the sermon 
is crowded into a small space, as comparatively unimportant. A 
distinguished French Catholic writer suggests seven minutes as 
the most appropriate time for the length of the sermon. On the 
other hand, I have listened to Cardinal Manning, in London, for 
nearly an hour. The average length of Protestant sermons may 
be stated at from thirty minutes to an hour. 

The length of the cermon will vary properly with the grandeur 
of the theme, the necessity for a thorough explanation or illustra- 
tion, and the circumstances of the congregation. The tendency 
with writers of sermons, especially if they must prepare two or 
three new sermons a week, is to make them very short. The 
tendency with extempore speakers is to lengthen them out almost 
indefinitely, especially if they find themselves in a fog while they 
are speaking. The result in such cases will be like that de- 
scribed by an old Scotch parson, who on one occasion preached a 
sermon three hours long. "But were you not tired?" asked a 
friend. ''Na, na," said the parson; "but it would ha* done 
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your Boul'good to see how tired the people were." The only safe 
rule is to quit before taxing the patience of the congregation so 
that they will be unwilling to return to the house of Grod. Long 
sermons also arc a strain upon the minister who delivers them^ 
whichy if he possesses earnestness of manner, will unfit him for a 
protracted ministry. 

The introduction should have an appropriate relation to the 
length of the sermon. It stands as the portico to the building, 
or the arched entrance or pathway to the garden. Generally, th& 
introduction should be very brief, and should contain a simple 
exegesis of the text, an explanation of the context, the narration 
of a few incidents or illustrations, all tending to prepare the 
mind for the coming train of thought. If the discussion is likely 
to be a long one, better hasten at once to the theme. It is bad 
policy to waste the moments, when the congregation is able to 
give attention, with imimportant or trivial remarks. Challenge 
the thoughtfulness of the audience at once, and make them feel 
that you have important work on hand. 

The structure of the sermon will vary according to the taste 
and mental habits of the individual. A man of systematic 
habits, of logical mental power, and little imagination, will need 
his divisions carefully tnade, to serve as steps on the stairway on 
which he ascends. Those of more philosophical cast of mind and 
possessing more imagination, will see their subjects rather in the 
light of a growth. There will be the seed thought, the young^ 
blade, the stalk, the leaf, the flower, the fruit, without precise 
division technically marked. 

Whether regular divisions are made or not, it is at the pleasure 
of the writer or speaker whether he shall announce them at the 
first, or simply present them as they arise. If divisions are 
announced, they should be simple in character and few in 
number. I remember to have heard a preacher, taking as his- 
text ''Behold the Lamb of God!" announce in rapid succession 
twenty-four characteristics in which he was to present the sub- 
ject. When he reached the twelfth, there was a look of 
astonishment on the faces of the audience ; at the sixteenth^ 
amazement; at the twentieth, a broad smile; and when he 
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reached the twenty-fourth, a suppressed titter ran throughout 
the whole congregation. 

"Whatever may be the plan adopted, the minister should evolve 
it out of his own thoughts, without any reference at first to 
commentaries or helps. The sermon will have to be his own 
— ^fashioned in the mould of his own mind, melted in the 
crucible of his own brain. After his plan is arranged and the 
cutlines of the sermon formed, whether by division or simple 
growth, he can very properly use assistance in its development. 
He may then refer to commentators; or, if he should have 
any sermon in his library on the same topic, let him refer 
to that. He may refer to sketches of sermons in their outlines ; 
"but his own plan should be resolutely fixed before he ventures 
to consult other aids. From these sources he may obtain 
fiuggestions which will naturally join with his own train of 
thoughts, and thus add interest to his subject. If a scientifio 
illustration has occurred to his mind, let him be well assured 
that it is clear and accurate. If he is not a master of the 
science, let him refer to some standard work to verify his 
cpinion. But, as a general rule, the more fully his illustrations 
are drawn from common life, or from subjects within the know- 
ledge of his congregation, the greater the power of his sermons 
will be. But I repeat that, before planning his sermon, he 
should not refer to either plans or sketches of sermons, as they 
may tempt him to plagiarize ; or, if he depends on plans, his 
own power of origination will be weakened, if not destroyed. 
Some men thus go on crutches all their days. I have some- 
times heard it said, with reference to the serious troubles of 
families, that in every house there is a skeleton; but, if so, 
every true family tries to conceal it. If the minister has 
skeletons, let him keep them for his own use alone, peeping only 
now and then into his anatomical cupboard. Let him not 
•expose himself by attempting to exhibit them as his own 
construction. 

The plan of the sermon being arranged, the law of invention 
will come to your aid. This law you have studied in mental 
philosophy and in rhetoric. I may not attempt its di&cufijdiVDL 
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here ; yet, as it is, in my opinion, the most important mental 
action to produce attractive, living sermons, it is worthy of 
passing notice. From the earliest period of our childhood to 
which memory reaches we are conscious that an unbroken stream 
of thought — in our waking hours, at least — has been passing 
through our minds. This is the warp of all knowledge and pro- 
gress. Into this warp we throw our shuttle, and thus form the 
pattern of our life-work. I have already alluded to this mental 
current as varying in speed and breadth in different persons, 
the fundamental laws we cannot change ; but, to a certain 
extent, our minds are machines whose movements we can in part 
control. Intense interest may hurry the fliow ; indolence will 
retard it. Research and study add width to the platoon of 
thoughts which come abreast on the stream. By appropriate 
selection and intensity of recognition we retain a part, and the 
rest fliow on forgotten. We may not drive an idea away ; but we 
can look so intently at another that itself hurries out of sight. 

Theological invention is like other invention : it requires ab- 
sorption of soul. Edison is always inventing. The phonograph, 
the telephone, the division of the electric light, are but samples of 
his work. Electrical science occupies his whole thought. He 
has no time to study Greek or Hebrew roots or read metaphysical 
literature ; he has devoted himself to natural science. Now, the 
true minister is a man of one Book and one work. He is intently 
studying how he can bring souls to Christ. He wishes to teach 
honesty, purity, truthfulness, and generosity ; but he has learned 
that the true way to teach them is by the cross — ^that, just a» 
men come to Christ, as they learn to be like Him, they grow in 
every true merit and noble quality. Therefore, he loves to 
bring men to Christ ; this is his one idea. It is held as such by 
the consciousness of a divine call and an eternal responsibility. 
It becomes his dominant idea by night and by day, in public and 
in private. Around this central thought all other thoughts 
gather, whether he reads or converses, listens or looks. Every 
incident and every event is measured by its relation to this^ 
Gradually other thoughts drop out of view. Attraction of asso- 
ciation, just as really and as powerfully as attraction of gravita- 
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tion, controls the movemeiit of the current. For great success 
the preacher cannot afford to divide his time and his energy. He 
cannot spend part of his time on matters wholly foreign, and then 
return to his pulpit with the power which he might have exer- 
cised. This intense interest or absorption of soul is the greatest 
power we can exercise over our thoughts. Holding, then, this 
one leading idea firmly and vividly in his mind, having consulted 
such helps as he deems best, the minister will watch the thoughts 
that come to him under the laws of association, and will select 
and retain such as he deems to be important to his subject. He 
sits as I have seen a spider, with his web before him, and watch- 
ing until some fly has been caught and entangled. So ideas fly 
and light, and he secures them. It will be strange, however, if 
you do not think that the proper flies are long in coming. 

Some persons can but secure this continuity of thought by 
keeping the pen in hand and watching the thoughts that gather 
around it. Others invent best by walking the floor or roaming in 
the forest. Schleiermacher made his sermons leaning out of a 
window. I know one man who thinks best while whittling a 
stiek. Others I have known who thought beet on horseback, and 
to whom the pure air of Heaven was an inspiration, while the 
ever-changing landscape of light and shade, mountain and valley, 
gave a poetic tinge to all their meditation. The old circuit sys- 
tem, with all its difficulties and disadvantages, had a wonderful 
power of inspiration, which philosophical thinkers have sometimes 
overlooked. Each must select for himself the system or plan 
which he deems best. Tbe mode is not material, so the end is 
gained. One feels that he can do nothing without the ** afflatus 
of celestial fire ; " another obeys the direction of Dr. Johnson — 
" Sit down doggedly, sir." The latter plan is the safe one. 
The afflatus seldom comes at the right moment, though better 
work can be done under its influence ; but the habit of ** sitting 
down doggedly '* will ultimately bring the *' afflatus " more easily 
and powerfully. 

"While engaged in this work, the minister bhould frequently 
refer to his Bible, and all his meditation should hold as far as 
possible a Scripture line. Luther says of God's Word: **It 
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suggests more tlian all other commentators united." He should 
also compose in the spirit of prayer, feeling that, as his message 
is from God, nothing can be accomplished without the divine bless- 
ing. His study should have an atmosphere of prayer. 

Sermons should be composed with the congregation always in 
view. They should be not simply discussions of subjects with 
inspiring rhetoric, elaborate argument, or pointed illustration ; 
but the question should ever be present : " Will this be profit- 
able to the congregation ? Will it reach the conscience of the 
hardened? Will it guard the young from danger? Will it 
bring them to the cross of Christ? Will it solve their per- 
plexities ? Will it dispel their doubts ? Will it impart comfort 
ix) the sorrowing ? Will it arouse the Church to holy living and 
•Christian activity?" With questions like these, and with a 
single eye to benefit his people, the minister will compose a ser- 
mon not only mainly in itself, but specially ^ suited to the needs of 
his people. 

The sermon should always be prepared in the light of individual 
•experience. The preacher who searches the depth of his own 
lieart will find a fathoming line for the hearts of others. If he 
studies earnestly what will probe alkxd arouse his own conscience, 
he will be instrumental in reaching the consciences of others. 
Let him notice in his own heart the character of the temptations 
which assail him ; their insidious approach ; their apparent hai^ 
mony with the laws of his being; their gaining strength by in- 
«dulgence, and his people will feel that he is speaking directly at 
them. If he uses the language of books ; if he dwells on meta- 
physical speculations ; if he uses technical terms, they will listen, 
confused and bewildered. But if he speaks from the workings 
of his own heart, and describes the struggles which actually pass 
within him, not unfrequently some member of his congregatian 
will be angry, supposing that somebody has revealed to the 
minister his own inner life. The most effectual sermons are those 
^awn from the inner consciousness of the speaker. They have 
the freshness of life to the audience; for ^'as in water face 
.answereth to face, so the heart of man to man." 

Every sermon should have illustrations. They |;are like 
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pictures to the eye, and help to fasten the truth in the memory. 
Our Saviour gave us most forcible examples of illustration of 
various kinds. Part of these were from history ; but, what is 
remarkable in His case, they were never outside of biblical or 
Jewish history. In biblical history we have His reference to- 
the days of Koah, a type of the days of the Son of Man ; of Jonah 
preaching to the iN^inevites, and of their repentance ; of the de- 
struction of Sodom and Gomorrah ; the visit of the Queen of 
Sheba ; the glory of Solomon. We have allusions to nature — 
to the grain of com falling into the earth and dying, and the new 
life springing therefrom ; the lilies of the field, and the growth 
from the mustard seed ; allusions to the sparrow in its littleness ;. 
the hairs of our head in their number ; the redness of the even- 
ing sky as betokening fair weather, and that of the morning as- 
foreboding a storm ; allusions to the sheep which follow the 
Toice of the shepherd ; to the fowls of the air who are fed out 
of God's storehouses ; to the fox in his cunning, the wolf in his- 
cmelty, and the dog in his sympathy ; allusions to the employ- 
ments of men in their occupations ; to the farmer, in sowing his> 
seed and gathering his harvest ; the wine-dresser, caring for the 
vineyard ; the traveller, going into a fiEir country and delivering 
Ub goods to his servants ; the unfaithful steward ; the foolish 
zich man, who pulled down his bams to bmld greater ; the young 
man with his wealth and morality, and the beggar in his poverty 
and friendless death. He turns to the employments of women,. 
and introduces the leaven hid in three measures of meal ; the 
careful housewife, sweeping her floor to And the lost piece of 
silver ; the mite of the poor widow ; the waywardness of the 
prodigal, and the delight of the father's heart at his return ; the 
wedding garment ; the alabaster box of rich perfume ; and the 
love that issues from hearts once sinful, but now repentant*^ 
How wide a range and at how many points the Saviour's teaching 
touched the life of men ! 

How sweeping, yet how minute his laws! The laws of 
marriage and divorce ; filial obedience ; forgiveness of injuries ; 
fasting, prayer, and giving alms ; the duty of men to reconcile 
difficulties and offences ; obedience to government. His fleld of 
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view sweeps time and eternity ; embraces supreme love to Grod 
and love to man as ourselves ; finds illustration in the grave, 
judgment, and the resurrection ; in the fall of Jerusalem and in 
the end of the world ; in heaven and in hell ; in the raptures ol 
angels and in the torments of the lost. What a field for us to 
copy ! If the Saviour thus illustrated His sermons, why should 
not we ? Parable, allegory, and metaphor were sanctioned by 
Him for our use. 

The apostles followed the example of our Saviour, confining 
their illustrations to Jewish life, history, and habits, or to the 
-great facts of bible history, with the exception of St. Paul, who, 
in Athens, used illustrations from Grecian poets and sculptors, 
and in his Epistle to Titus he makes an allusion to a Cretan 
author. This indicates to us that we are not confined to Jewidi 
habits or life for our illustrations ; but we may draw them from 
the history and habits of the people to whom we minister. Thus 
the knowledge of the employments of men in our congregation 
may be of service in gaining influence over theni. The work of 
the assay er of metals, the nets of the fishermen, the case of the 
attorney, the diseases and remedies familiar to the physician, the 
•digging of gold in the mines, the duties of the housewife, the 
care of children, are so many storehouses filled with almost ex- 
haustless stores, which may be drawn upon at will- Often have 
I enquired as to the preaching of some man of note who has been 
famous for pulpit power and success. His hearers spoke of him 
with enthusiasm and rapture ; but all they could remember of 
"his sermons was his manner in the pulpit or some illustrations he 
had given. 

The minister should never forget that preaching is destined 
for immediate effect. So far as the mere thought is concerned, 
a book is better for study than a sermon simply uttered. The 
preacher's message is : " I^ow is the accepted time. I^ota is the 
day of salvation." Whenever he preaches with the fancy that 
his sermon will do good some time next year he always misses 
i;he mark. It is the present impression for which sermons are 
preached. Ever remember, young gentlemen, that God sendB 
people to hear you, as well as you to preach ; that your sermon 
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may be the last which some poor sinner may hear before he is 
sunmioned to the bar of God. Be earnest in your preaching- 
Say something which a poor soldier on a battle-field or a culprit 
on the gallows -would wish to hear before dropping into eternity. 
Do not try to please so much as to do good. 
. As to style, I have no minute directions to give. Its various 
qualities you have already learned. I will dwell only on one 
point. 

Use such language as your people can understand ; though^ 
while your language is simple, there is no reason why the gold 
in your sentences may not be burnished, nor will your steel be 
less strong because it is 'polished. You are to read in the Book 
of the Law, give the sense, and make the people to understand.. 
This plainness of speech, however, must not be confounded with 
that which is low or trivial ; much less with what is vulgar.. 
The language of the Saviour is a heavenly model. Simple lan- 
guage stands in antagonism with high-sounding phrases, strings 
of superlatives, and rare or technical expressions. Yery few 
persons in the congregation are acquainted with technical terms- 
Even theological terms are not comprehended by the masses ; 
and hence their interest in preaching is often lost. I remem- 
ber to have questioned a college class of eleven on history. The 
word " trcmsmigration " was used in connection with the old 
Egyptians; but only one of the eleven understood the doctrine of 
transmigration. They knew the meaning and derivation of the 
Latin word ; but as applied to doctrine they had no accurate con- 
ception. Yet the young theologian will talk of * * transmigration ' 
and *' metempsychosis '' as if every child understood him. The 
aim of the minister should be, as some one has said, '^ that the 
poorest old woman, sitting in a comer, may understand." 

Simplicity of language also stands opposed to exaggeration. 
The pulpit should have a sacred regard for truthfulness of ex- 
pression, as well as of fact. If the minister may exaggerate, 
why may not the boy ? The preacher who labours after extra- 
vagance of speech is really impairing his own moral sense, and 
sapping the morals of his own congregation. Men of intense 
earnestness and vivid imaginations are especially exposed to this- 
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•danger, and tb© habit grows upon tbem. A story is told of a 
minister so prone to exaggeration that, after his brethren had 
^monished him in vain, they voted that he should be brought 
before the bar of the conference, and should be reproved by the 
presiding bishop. The reproof was accordingly given, and was 
received by the erring brother with submission and with tears. 
At the close he promised reform, expressed his deep sorrow to 
his fault, said it had cost him many a pang, and that he had 
shed " barrels of tears " over it. 

Nor is it necessary that all parts of the sermon should be 
equally elaborate. Much of it may be conversational in character. 
The close of the sermon, however, should be marked by eameat* 
ness and force. It was said by the wise man, '' The preacher 
sought to find out acceptable words " ; and some one directs 
that you should close your sermon so that the hearer will say 
ix) himself: "Were I to live a hundred years, I could neveJ 
forget it." 

The language of the sermon should always be kind. During 
the preparation let the soul be filled with love. Make no con- 
<$ealed or sharp thrusts, intended to wound feelings or resent 
some fancied insult. That may be the wisdom of the serpent, 
but not the harmlessness of the dove. I think it is Sir Francis 
de Sales who says : "I would give one hundred serpents for one 
dove." 

For some cause, literary men do not always draw the masses. 
Their language is too learned, or their sympathy is not apparent. 
It not unfrequently happens that some man of the Common 
people — some day-labourer, perhaps — ^will gather around him an 
audience of attentive listeners, where a scholarly orator will 
utterly 'fail. The reason is that his audience understand him. 
His language is the language of their lives; he knows their 
habits of thought ; he seems to sympathize with them, and their 
souls to him. 

I call your attention to this, though I may have occasion to 
refer to it again, because the times require that true ministen 
should not only be in sympathy with the masses, but that the 
masses should feel that sympathy. We cannot shut our eyes to 
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the fact that the wall of partition is rising higher and higher 
between the educated and the uneducated, between the capitalist 
and the labourer ; and there are no men who can stand in the 
track, none who can serve as agents of union, but the ministers of 
the Gospel ; and on them in this country, now and for years to- 
oome, rests and will rest a fearful responsibility. I^o other 
class, I repeat, can stand between ^the rich and the poor, the 
learned and the ignorant, the virtuous and the vicious. They 
must follow the example of the Lord Jesus, and stoop to the 
lowest depths of degradation, and yet keep themselves unspotted. 
from the world. The minister must ever give a helping hand to> 
his brothers, and, while he looks with affection upon the wretched 
outcast, he also looks heavenward, whither he draws, his erring 
hrother; and while he struggles to save him from destruction, 
the Saviour's hand holds him, and draws him nearer to Himself. 
It is safe to reach with one hand to rescue the fallen sinner from 
the verge of hell, if with the other he can grasp the hand of 
omnipotent and boundless love. The office of the true minister 
is to stand between God and sinful man ; to listen to the whispers- 
of divine love, and repeat them in the ears of the erring, holding 
the cords of love, and letting them fall deeper and deeper and 
deeper, to reach the vilest outcast of earth, while he himself is 
bound by the cords of adoption to the Father's throne. How 
deep he may go who can tell ? He may go so low that the 
astonished archangels shall exclaim: '^Oh! the depth of the 
riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! How 
unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past finding 
out!" 

I shall never forget a certain exhibition I once attended. 
Shortly after schools for the imbecile were commenced in 
Europe, a young man, moved with benevolence, crossed the * 
ocean to examine their mode of operation and success. Assured 
of their utility, he returned to this country, and commenced 
a similar institution. He advertised for the most idiotic and 
helpless children that could be found. Among those brought 
him was a little boy, five years of age, who had never made 
an intentional act, had never spoken a word, and had never given 
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any look of recognition to a friend* He lay on the flooTy a mass 
of flesh, without even ability to turn himself over. Such was 
the student brought to this school. The teacher made efPoit 
after effort to get the slightest recognition firom his eye, or to 
produce the slightest voluntary movement ; but in vain. Un- 
willing, however, to yield, he had the boy brought to his room, 
and he laid down beside him every day for half-an-hour, hoping 
that some favourable indication might occur. To improve the 
time, he read aloud from some author. One day, at the end of 
six months of unavailing effort, he was unusually weary and 
• did not read. He soon discovered that the child was uneasy, and 
was trying to move itself a little. The thought flashed across 
his mind : ** It misses the sound of my voice." He brought his 
mouth near the child's hands, and, after repeated efforts, the 
little one succeeded in placing his Angers on the teacher's 
lips, as if to say : '* Make that sound again." The teacher felt 
that from that moment his success W£is assured, and, by carefiil 
manipulation of his muscles, he soon taught the child to walk ; 
and when I saw him, at the end of five years, he stood on 
the platform, recited the names of the Presidents of the United 
States, and answered a number of questions correctly. I looked 
on with astonishment, and said to myself: ** "Was there ever 
such patience and such devotion ? How strong" should be ttie 
love of that little boy for his teacher ! Was there ever an in- 
stance of one stooping so low, and waiting so long?" Then 
I said: **Yes; there was one instance. The Son of Gk)d came 
down from Heaven ; laid Himself down beside me, His great 
heart by my heart; watched me with perpetual care ; infused 
into me His own life ; and waited for nearly twenty years before 
I reached my finger to His lips, and said : *' Speak, Lord, for 
Thy servant heareth." What condescension! What love to 
fallen man! Christ stooping so low, authorizes us to stoop and 
wait on and wait ever. Some of these wretched ones around us 
have been euffenng for more than eight and thirty years ; have 
been lying at the edge of the pool, waiting for us to come and 
help them into the troubled waters. 

Ministers vary greatly as to the time of commencing their 
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preparation for the ensuing Sabbath. I presume the majority 
<}ommence early in the week — say on Tuesday ; though I have 
heard of some who wrote their sermons from three to six months 
in advance. Such men are much more skilful than ever I was 
to hit the mark at so long a range. Others, while their minds 
«re full of the subject, do not begin their immediate preparation 
until the day before, or sometimes only an hour or two before 
the time of service. It is reported of St. Augustine and Chry- 
sostom that they sometimes selected their subjects on their way 
to church. I have known some ministers who spent Saturday 
night walking their rooms, preparing their sermons. Such 
ministers generally are the loudest in their complaints of ** blue 
Mondays." As a problem of mental philosophy, I do not 
pretend to solve it ; but my own experience was that, when 
hurried in preparation, if I could fix my text firmly in 
my mind before Saturday night, the plan of the sermon would 
«ome to me readily on Saturday night or Sunday morning. 

The mode of preparation varies. Some write out in full every 
word that is spoken ; others the headings of the divisions ; others 
prepare very brief notes. Robertson's sermons, it is said, were 
sketched on a visiting card. Spurgeon uses simple notes. 
Dr. Chalmers wrote his sermons in full. 

It is very seldom that a sermon can be very ably written out, 
as I think, of the first effort of either speaker or writer, though in 
-a few cases it has been d9ne. Even then previous materials have 
been freely used. The life may be in it ; but it is frequently like 
the tender blade as compared with the ripe ear. It needs 
oftentimes recasting, always pruning, amending, or enlarging. 
Eenelon advises to keep the pruning-knife always in hand. I 
think an excellent plan of preparing sermons is to first make a 
simple outline. After preaching, look over and retouch that 
•outline. Then, some weeks after, having kept the subject in 
mind, other ideas and illustrations having occurred, recast or 
:amend the outline as judgment may dictate, and deliver the ser- 
mon. Again retouch, and again let it rest. And if the same 
process be pursued half-a-dozen times during the interval of a 
year or so, the sermon will have that unity and force that wilL 
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make it worthy of being written out in fall and laid aside as 
a finished product. 

A foQlish prejudice exists in many minds against the repeti- 
tion of a sermon. The lecturer on the platform dellyerd the 
same lecture for yiears. I hare already referred to Wendell 
Phillips and his lecture on the '' Lost [Arts/' which he has 
delivered for thirty years. Gough has been mimicking ^ ' Peculiar 
People," and Colfax has been '' Across the Continent/' in almost 
every lecture hall ; yet the people admire and applaud and go 
and hear again. The politician goes through an entire canvass 
not unfrequently repeating the same subject every day. The 
songs of our sanctuaries are none the less sweet because they 
have been sung again and again. The ritualist offers the same 
prayers year in and year out ; and even some non-ritualists 
observe almost the same repetition in their devotional services. 
I remember to have listened to a prayer in a church in New 
York which I greatly admired. I walked home with a friend, 
after service, and I spoke of the remarkable beauty and 
grandeur of that prayer. "Yes," my friend replied, "it is 
very beautiful. I have, myself, admired it for twenty years." 
If repetition is permitted to the medical lecturer, to the pro- 
fessor of law, to the platform lecturer, and to the politician, 
why may not the minister with great propriety repeat a dis- 
cussion which has commanded his best efforts, and is on a sub- 
ject of essential importance to his congregation ? Dr. Chalmers, 
when large audiences attended his services, sometimes announced 
in the morning that he would repeat the same sermon in the 
affcemoon. On one occasion when he had made that announce- 
ment Dr. Wardlaw was present, and gives us an account of the 
scene. It was on one Sabbath evening. The seats were occupied 
an hour before the time, and the doors were closed and bolted. 
An immense crowd was without, and as soon as Chalmers 
opened the vestry door, in spite of the keepers, the front door 
was forced open and the crowd rushed in, completely filling all 
the vacant space. Chalmers was grieved, and administered a 
sharp rebuke to the audience. Walking home with him, 
Chalmers said to Wardlaw : " I preached the same sermon in the 
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morning ; and for the very purpose of preventing the annoyance 
of such a densely-crowded place, I intimated that I should 
preach it again in the evening. Have you ever tried that plan?" 
Wardlaw says: ** I did not smile. I laughed outright, 'l^o, 
no/ I replied, * my good friend, there are hut very few of us that 
are under the necessity of having recourse to the use of means 
for getting thin audiences. ' " Like Dr. Wardlaw, I have never 
tried it ; but if ever any of you are in danger of being over- 
whelmed with auditors, it may be worth while to try the experi- 
ment, Never repeat a sermon because you are too indolent to 
make a new one. 

As to sermonizing, I feel my incompetency to advise. I have 

never been a systematic sermonizer. I have already said to you 

that in my early ministry I never had any hope of becoming a 

successful preacher, in the sense ot being an orator. In addition 

to this, my health was very delicate, and I didn't expect to live 

long. In that time there were no theological schools of the 

ohurch to which I belong in this country, and no theological 

school of any character in the West had gained much reputation. 

Hence I commenced my ministry without^any specific theological 

training. I had read my Bible from earliest childhood — indeed, 

I do not :remember the time when I could not read — and my 

study of the original languages of the Bible, especially the Greek, 

had been for years a delightful occupation. But no one had told 

me how to prepare a sermon. I had listened to good preachers, but 

the only sermons I had ever read .were those of Mr. Wesley. I 

did not know the!re was such a thing as a skeleton or a book of 

skeletons of sermons. In my youthful innocence, I would as 

soon have stolen money from a bank as to attempt to appropriate 

anything from a sermon which I had either hecurd or read. I 

remember an old minister once put into my hands and offered 

to loan me a book of sermon sketches ; but I happened to have 

common sense enough to decline the offer. 

So I began to preach. I did not try to make sermons. I 
felt that I must, at the peril of my soul, persuade men to come 
to Christ. I must labour to the utmost of my ability to get 
sinners converted and believers advanced in holiness. For thia . 
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I thought, studied, wept, fasted, and prayed. My selection of 
texts, my plan of discourse, was only and always with the aim. 
to persuade men to be reconciled to God. I never spoke with- 
out the deepest feeling; and unless I saw a strong divine 
influence on the congregation, or knew of some soul being con- 
verted, I felt sad, and sought retirement to humble myself before 
God in prayer. My sermons were not well arranged. Some- 
times I had divisions; for I had heard ministers esij firstly y 
secondly^ and thirdly. Sometimes I had a line written out here 
and there, and sometimes a few catchwords, on a scrap of paper^ 
which, however, I seldom took into the pulpit. My ministry 
was one of exhortation, rather than of sermonizing, and I looked 
for immediate results. 

So my early ministry was formed. Whatever method I had^ 
it was purely my own, and was adopted to bring men to God. 
None could have been more surprised than myself when I began 
to find not only that souls were awakened and converted, but 
that friends began to spealc kindly of my simple talks as sermons. 
So I finished my first year. My second year I was stationed at 
Pittsburgh, where 1 was compelled to preach three times on Sun- 
day, and at least once during the week. I was so driven it seemed 
as if I could not change my plans. At the end of my first year 
in that city I expected to be relieved ; but I was disappointed, 
and returned to the same congregation. In addition to my 
preaching, I led the public prayer-meeting one evening a week, 
conducted two classes, took a deep interest in the Sunday-school, 
and formed a class of young men, whom I helped in some degree 
to prepare for the ministry. And so, not expecting to be a 
preacher, I preached on ; not expecting to live, I lived on. Many 
a time I resolved I would prepare better ; and yet I found myself 
brought up to Saturday evening with comparaftively sKght pre- 
paration for the Sabbath. But I studied intensely. I rose early 
and spent my forenoons in mastering theology, philosophy, and 
natural sciences, in which I was deeply interested. I worked on 
my feet, and found my sermons among the sick and the poor, in 
garrets and in cellars. Kot expecting ever to do much in the 
pulpit, I spoke to men everywhere of Jesus and His love, and had 
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the satisfaction of seeing many scores brought to the foot of the 
cross. I expected by-and-by to find leisure to make better ser- 
mons ; but I have never found it. My boat is on the stream, and 
I have been borne down the rapid current without the time to 
rest, until I can almost see the mouth of the river and the bound- 
less ocean beyond. I would not advise any man to do what I 
have done. I would breathe into you the devotion of my 
early ministry ; but I would urge you to make better prepara- 
tion, and become a workman more approved both by God and 
man. 




VI 



THE DELIVERY OF THE SERMON. 



In the composition of a sermon tlic collection of material 
evinces the diligent student. Broad and comprehensive thoughts 
reveal the great thinker ; clear, beautiful, and forcible language 
manifests the cultured writer ; but only in the delivery of the 
sermon does the true preacher appear. His throne is the 
pulpit ; he stands in Christ's stead ; his message is the "Word of 
God ; around him are immortal souls ; the Saviour unseen is 
beside him; the Holy Spirit broods over the congregation; 
angels gaze upon the scene ; and Heaven and hell await the 
issue. What associations and what vast responsibility ! 

The sermon, considered simply as matter, might be contained 
in an essay or a book ; that which constitutes it preaching is the 
appearance, utterance, and action of a living preacher. It is 
different from the ordinary lecture or oration by the message 
being divine, and the speaker having been sent of God ; and from 
the theological essay or the published sermon by the presence 
and influence of the speaker. The "Word of God is the constant 
quantity ; the preacher the variable. 

If this be true, then that preaching is best which, on the one 
hand, is most full of the divine message, and which, on the other 
hand, has the greatest personality of the preacher. The speaker 
employs not only the truth,, but the utmost powers of utterance, 
intonation, countenance, and gesticulation. I think Dr. Dick 
first suggested that the time might come when the preacher 
could sit in his study, and, by means of tubes properly arranged, 
could address a distant congregation, A similar use has been 
suggested for the phonograph. While either of these processes 
would convey the sound to the ear, the accent and intonation of 
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the speaker, who does not feel that by such a process the chief 
power and influence of the pulpit would be lost ? Were not the 
presence of the preacher necessary, God could have employed 
the ministiy of angels, or each person might have been 
adc'^'essed by a -visionary voice. The ordination of God requires 
that preaching should be by a man ot* like passions and sympathies 
with other men. He stands as a witness and illustration of the 
influence of divine power. As he knows the truth of the Gospel, 
others may know it ; as he has felt the power of the Gospel, others 
may feel it also. He tells them how he was moved ; out of how 
deep a pit he was drawn ; how his feet have been placed on the 
Rock of Ages; how he repented and believed; how he was 
delivered from temptation ; how he is now filled with power to 
resist the allurements and temptations that once took him 
captive ; how that once he was influenced only by the visible 
and earthly, and that now he is under the sweet attraction 
of ihe unseen and heavenly. If, therefore, the personality of 
the preacher be so necessary and potent a factor, what manner 
of person should the minister be 'u a^l holy conversation and 
godliness? He should resemble Stephen, ** full of faith and 
the Holy Ghost." He should be able to say, with Paul : ''Ye 
are witnesses, and God aleo, how holily, and justly, and 
unblamably we behaved ourselves among you that believed." 

There are four different methods of delivering a sermon, each 
of which has in its favour the authority of eminent names and 
conspicuous examples. First, reading in the pulpit from a copy 
previously prepared ; secondly, reciting irom memory a sermon 
which has been committed ; thirdly, using notes, more or less 
copious, which are read or referred to in the pulpit, and to which 
may be added such illustrations and amplifications as may occur 
to the mind at the moment, or which may have been more or 
less premeditated; fourthly, speaking directly to the audience 
without relying on any verbal preparation. These various 
methods may be and frequently are partially intermingled. The 
reader who becomes enthused may pass over pages of manuscript, 
reciting from memory, or bo permeated with his subject that he 
ventures to vary from the language before him. So the orsissste* 
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pore speaker frequently quotes from memory Scripture texts, or 
phrases, or lines of poetry, or he may read an extract from some 
author, or a paragraph of statistics. 

Reading secures to the preacher self-possession. He knows 
that he has his sermon prepared, and, consequently, has no 
burden upon his memory or imagination. !Nor will the presence 
or absence of any person in his congregation either annoy or 
confuse him. He has nothing to do but simply to read what he 
has written. He is confident of the accuracy of his lang^ge 
and the strength of his logic. He had time to revise and change 
while the pen was in his hand. Some ministers labour under the 
apprehension that if they speak extemporaneously they may for- 
get the intended points of their sermon, or, in the excitement 
of speaking, m^y omit some necessary link in the argument. To 
others language comes slowly, and, under the hesitancy, utter- 
ance becomes difficult. So some men of fine culture and mental 
strength feel themselves inadequate to the task of preaching 
without manuscript. Others prepare written sermons that de- 
finition may be more precise, and for purposes of controversy. 
There the preparation of the manuscript is undoubtedly of valuable 
service. But, while admitting the force of these statements, yet 
it seems to me that the advantages are not so great as the 
disadvantages. In reading closely, little of the preacher's 
personal power, except his voice, is added to the written words. 
Even that is restrained, as the reading voice is not so full as 
the speaking one. The power of the eye, the play of the 
features, the light of the countenance, and the freedom of 
movement, are either lost to the audience, or greatly restricted. 

This personal power being the great factor in preaching, what- 
ever impairs it inevitably weakens the impression of the sermon. 
It is said that the minister ought not to read closely; that 
the eye need not follow the manuscript, except now and then ; 
that the preacher can remember much of his sermon, and that 
he can commit it without much labour. This is true. But if 
so, it indicates that the free delivery is better than reading. 
If a man excels as a reader when he seldom looks at his manu- 
scripty would it not be Excehior not to look at all? Is it not 
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the true mark of a good reader that he reads as if he were 
speaking ? But is it ever considered a compliment to a speaker 
that he speaks as if he were reading ? Those who recite from 
memory do so sometimes appear; but it is ever considered a 
hlemish. If we consider the advantages carefully, we shall 
find that they inure to the preacher, rather than to his hearers. 
If, after he has written an argument, and has thus familiarized 
himself with it, he cannot remember its various links, is it 
probable that the people will remember it who hear it for the 
first time as he reads? If the points of his sermons are so 
feebly connected that, after studying and writing, he cannot' 
recall them in the proper order, is the order very material? 
If he is not interested enough in the message which God 
sends through him, is it necessary to interest the people ? Nor 
is reading necessary for accurate definition. Does the professor 
in the lecture room read his definitions? It is said he is 
familiar with them. So should the minister be with defini- 
tions in theology. If the minister cannot trust to his memory 
for his definitions, will they be easily apprehended by his people ? 
As to controversial sermons, the less of them the better, as a 
general rule. I do not object to doctrinal preaching; but I 
think it is seldom necessary to preach in a controversial style. 
Mr. Wesley, who lived in a time of great agitation, said that 
out of eight hundred sermons which he preached in a year, 
there were not more than eight of a controversial character. 

The use of notes is less objectionable in these respects than the 
written sermon. They may refresh the memory in case of con- 
fusion of thought, and may impart confidence for the time without 
withdrawing the attention of the speaker very greatly from the 
audience; yet it would be much better to have the notes 
thoroughly written on the heart. If notes be used, the heads 
of the discourse may be read, and the extemporizing may be 
greater or less according to the occasion or the ability of the 
speaker. 

Reciting from memory, if the sermon has been well committed, 

is not unpleasant to the hearer, as the preacher may have full 

play for all his Jpowers. This form of delivery, however, tat 
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ministers of ordinary memory, imposes a slavish service. Time 
is thus spent which should be given to study or pastoral work. 

It is objected to extempore delivery that the language is 
oxfcentimei inaccurate ; that the words are ill-chosen ; that the 
thoughts are often incoherent, and the whole peirormance i& 
crude. Undoubtedly this is sometimes the cate ; but there 
may be extempore writing, as well as extempore speaking. 
Once for all, let me say that extempore speaking — or direct 
address, as I prefer to call it— does not preclude the most thorough 
preparation. It may be abused by ignorant and indolent men ; 
but it is not designed to diminish the necessity for extensive 
reading and careful thought. The order of the parts of the dis- 
course should be clearly fixed in the mind ; illustration may be 
selected and arrayed ; suitable language for certain portions may 
be selected ; yet at the time of delivery, with the heart full of 
the subject and with the outlines clearly presented, let the 
speaker rely on his general knowledge and his habit of speaking 
for the precise words which he may need. If he be deeply in 
earnest, he will, as he proceeds, feel a glow of enthusiasm which 
will give warmth and vigour to his expressions. The disadvan- 
tages connected with the use of "written sermons may be in paij 
obviated if the preacher writes as if he looked his people in the 
face and measured the momentous results connected with the 
sermon. Yet there is a greater power ?n the actual presence of 
the living hearers waiting for the bread of life, and whose eyes 
and countenances respond to the words of the speaker. 

It is said that critical audiences greatly prefer the finished 
written discourse, and they are not satisfied with extempore 
delivery. There jnay be a few such congregations ; but are they 
not found chiefly among those who reject evangelical doctrines, 
who attend ser\xce to be delighted rather than edified, and who 
say : ** Prophesy unto us smooth things " ? 

It may always be admitted that where sermons are delivered 
simply for instruction, reading may not only be allowable, but 
even preferable : yet persuasion, rather than instruction, is the 
great aim of preaching. In the lecture-room, in the study of 
science, reading is highly profitable; and, yet, who that ever 
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heard Agassiz did not admire the freedom and delightful familiar 
style in wliicli lie discoursed concerning the highest truths and 
most wonderful phenomena of natural science ? 

It may also be admitted that audiences composed mainly of 
students, or of those whose minds have long been disciplined by 
educational processes, may be greatly blessed or profited by 
reading sermons. But there are few congregations where men 
of thorough educational culture are in the majority. The larger, 
though uncultured class, demands the greatest attention from tbe 
minister. It is a law of Nature that heated air always ascends, 
I)ut never descends. A fire may be built upon the ice without 
having much effect upon it. So all reforms begin with the 
masses. In the time of Christ it was asked if any of the rulers 
believed on Him ; yet the common people heard Him gladly. 
In the Eeformation, during the sixteenth century, the reformers 
rallied around the standeird of Luther and his coadjutors in 
great numbers ; while Erasmus, though aiding the work of the 
Bef ormation by his Greek Testament, and though he detested the 
monks, yet feared to break with Eome, and declined to imite 
with the reformers. If ministers expect great success, they 
must tread in the footsteps of the great masters, and throw 
themselves fearlessly upon the sympathies of the people. Yet I 
incline to the opinion that men of the highest culture enjoy an 
earnest extempore delivery, if the matter is of a high and 
elevated character. Dr. Pranklin said he would go twenty miles 
to hear Whitefield. 

"We are sometimes told that many of the most distinguished 
ministers have read their sermons. There are others that do so 
still. Yet the number is comparatively small, when contrasted 
with those who do not read. Perhaps no example is more 
frequently quoted than that of Dr. Chalmers as one who read his 
sermons ; and yet his great power was most conspicuously dis- 
played when he left his manuscript and uttered his thoughts in 
the most impassioned style. Dr. Hanna says the interest in his 
lectures was sometimes deepened by some extempore addition of 
illustration, when the lecturer would spring upon his feet, and, 
bending over his desk, through thick and stammsriii^ -o^i^^t^s^^^^ 
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find liis way to some picturesque expression or forcible phraseology, 
whicli shed a flood of light upon the subject in hand. It was 
almost impossible in such a singular class-room to check the 
burst of applause or restrain the meniment. Of his pulpit effort* 
a writer in the British Quwrterly Review says : **Dr. Chalmers 
on great occasions was absolutely terrible. His heavy frame waa 
convulsed ; his face was flushed ; the veins in his forehead and 
neck stood out like whipcords : the foam flew from his mouth in 
flakes ; he hung over his audience menacing them with his shak- 
ing fist ; or he stood erect, maniacal and staring." ISTo wonder 
that a Scotch lady, speaking of his manner of delivering his ser- 
mons, said it was " reading with a pith in it." Such delivery 
comes probably under direct address. Probably in four cases out 
of five of those who read sermons their great power is just in that 
part which they do not read. 

The voice of antiquity is almost unanimous in favour of the 
direct address, from the time when Miriam raised her song of joy 
on the banks of the Eed Sea to the close of the prophecy of Malachi. 
The prophets sent of God used to speak directly to the people. In 
the ISTew Testament record there is not a single instance given of 
an address being read. The blessed Saviour, the only perfect 
model, spoke as never man spake. The apostles and their asso- 
ciates followed His example, preaching the Gospel with all bold- 
ness. ISTor have we any historic evidence of sermons being read 
for the first four centuries. We know that Saints Ambrose, 
Jerome, Chrysostom, and Augustine spoke without any notes, 
though very probably they sometimes prepared them. The 
Roman Catholic Churchhaspursued the same method, almost with- 
out change. Bossuet, Bourdillon, MassiUon, and others preached 
in the same style. The author of a work on * * Sacred Eloquence," 
which is endorsed by Cardinals CuUen and Newman, says : ** In 
no sense of the word can reading be called preaching. A sermon 
is, of its very nature, a persuasive oration. In real preaching 
one man speaks to another." The same is true of the Greek 
Church, though in the midst of its ceremonies the sermon is 
almost neglected. These two sects embrace nearly three-fourths 
of Christendom. During the Protestant Reformation none of the 
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great leaders read their sermons ; but in England the practice 
was often adopted. • Among the Protestants of Europe reading 
is seldom practised, except in England and Scotland. Even there 
such men as Spurgeon, Newman HaU, Parker, and others who 
have gathered together large congregations, speak without manu- 
■seript. So also do the Wesleyans and Baptists generally. In this 
country practice is divided. Kevivalists everywhere use direct 
address. So also the great majority of the ablest pulpit speakers 
in the land. Some of them write and commit ; others preach 
without any memolrizing ; but the great majority of able speakers 
who use direct address, after previous preparation, rely on the 
inspiration of the moment and their power of language for the 
precise words to be employed. As services become ritualistic 
the sermon is more frequently read. 

In other callings men use this form of direct address con- 
tinually. The attorney never reads a plea for the life of his client 
before the jury ; the politician on the platform — or, as we say 
out "West, " on the stump " — never reads a speech ; the general 
who addresses an army before going into battle never reads his 
address ; and yet what a powerful effect their few words some- 
times have ! 

1 would, therefore, most earnestly advise every young man to 

-cultivate the habit of extempore or direct address. It will give 
"hiTTi more influence and more power over his audience. Under 
the excitement of direct address some of the most beautiful 
imagery, as well as the most forcible expressions, occur to the 
mind. The reaction of the congregation is also secured. The 
faces of his audience "will oftentimes afford suggestive thoughts, 
and he can skilfully vary the length of different parts of his dis- 
-course accordingly. While I, however, greatly prefer the direct 
address, yet each must decide for himself, as no absolute and 
universal rule can be enjoined. 

As to directions for reading sermons properly, 1 coof ess frankly 
my inability to give them. In forty-five years of ministry I have 
never attempted to read a sermon. A few Sabbath-afternoon 
lectures to college students and some general lectures comprise 
the whole of my experience in that direction. In the early years 
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of my ministry 1 wrote and committed two sermons, which I de- 
livered without difficulty. So even in that I am a novice. Notes 
I have occasionally, though seldom, used. While I bow at the 
feet of many distinguished men who read, and who read ably^ 
yet, if I must give any advice as to the style of reading sermons, 
I should follow the example of Punchy who addressed a piece of 
advice to those contemplating matrimony. It read as follows : 
** Advice to those about to get married : DonH ! " 

To attain the highest power of direct address, practice is 
absolutely essential. If I am asked how and when you shall 
begin, I answer: The first time you preach, and, if practicable,, 
before a small audience. There is certainly some risk ; but don't 
stand shivering on the bank, but plunge in at once. Gilbert 
Stuart, in answer to a question as to how artists are to commence 
their studies, said : * * Just as puppies are taught to swim. Chuck 
them in." 

In the appearance and manner of the minister in entering the 
pulpit everything careless or offensive must be avoided. He 
must have a due regard for his congregation and a proper sense 
of conventional propriety. He must avoid all affectation of 
manner and all appearance of display. An air of indifference 
shows his utter incompetency. The most able speaker feels a 
vast responsibility in addressing an audience. Much more the 
minister, upon whose words the destiny of souls may depend. 
The most earnest minister trembles at the responsibility of his 
task, and yields only under a conviction of the divine call. Luther 
said : ** Although I am old and experienced in speaking, I tremble 
whenever I ascend the pulpit." Gregory Nazianzen speaks of 
the " tempest of spirits " which the minister experiences. I 
have known many a minister who trembled so greatly that with 
difficulty he ascended the pulpit steps. 

ISTor is this mental pressure wholly unprofitable. It leads the 
minister to a sense of his own weakness and helplessness without 
divine aid. It also gives him a stimulus that will enable him to 
speak in a livelier strain and with more spiritual power. 
Leaning on the Divine Arm, he will have less regard for the 
opimona of certain persons in his cou^^^^Aa-otv. 
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The proper Tnanagemait of the Toice is of great importanoo* 
The preacher should aim to speak with sufficient force to be 
heard distinctly by all the andience. To do this suocessfully, * ^ 
the congregation be large, let him select some person about two* 
thirds of the distance between him and the rear of the church, 
and let him endeayour to speak so as to be distinctly heard by 
that person. Probably all in the assembly will then hoar, 
though those the most remote will haTO to be more attentive* 
Better let there be a slight lowering of the voice in the first few 
sentences than that the voice should break from being over- 
strained. This precaution is necessary only in largo audiences. 
Tn ordinary churches the force employed should bo sufficient to 
fill the entire room. Care should be taken that the pitch is as 
near as possible that of the ordinary tone of conversation. This 
is essential to prevent injury to the vocal organs, and that 
monotorous utterance which becomes very unpleasant to the 
listeners. This ordinary pitch, that varies above and below, 
gives a mark of naturalness. Distinctness of syllabic utterance 
i'uparts the quality termed penetration. The voice should 
always be in harmony with the subject, and should indicate the 
epmest love, the deep sympathy, and the ardent zeal of tho 
preacher. It is sometimes called the sympathetic voice. The 
preacher stands as if forgetting himself, and tries to bring about 
a perfect union of the subject and tho hearers. Tho loudness of 
the voice will vary with the physical force of the speaker. 
"Wliitefield's voice had such penetrative power that it could bo 
heard across the Delaware River. 

Jn varying the tones of tho voice the free use of tho mu»clo;j 
of the throat and neck is very important. For this purpose tho 
proper movement of the whole body will assist. It is a law of 
our system that one set of muscles continually employed become 
wearied and oftentimes painful, from the superabundance of blood 
which flows to them. This is shown in the wcarin(.'8,H attending 
the climbing of towers or mountains and in the wielding <ji the 
sickle in the harvest-field. This is the chief reason wliy th(} voice 
tires more readily in reading than in speaking. TVvv. \>Qv^\L\^viwvf» 
held in one position strains to some extent t\ve xo^v^. ^x^\)Si^. "^ 
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cannot read aloud at night without weariness as well as I can 
during the day. In the daytime the posture of the body is easily 
changed and the light is diffused all around ; but in reading by 
gas or candle-light the book must be held in one position, and 
consequently the posture is more constrained. In the pulpit more 
force must be exercised than in ordinary reading. The tension of 
the muscles is greater, the flow of blood is more abundant, and 
consequently the danger from a constrained posture is greatly 
increased. Political speakers and attorneys move their whole 
body when speaking; and, hence, their throats seldom suffer. 
If you notice those men who gesticulate freely, or who move from 
place to place on the platform, you find that they talk both long 
and loud without danger of injury. On the other hand, those 
who confine themselves to one posture are much more liable to be 
affected with bronchitis. Indeed, I think I can give you an ex- 
cellent receipt for acquiring this disease. First, write all your 
sermons in a close, confined hand, which may be difficult to read. 
Secondly, place them on a pulpit so that you will be obliged to 
incline the face toward the manuscript, and to keep one finger 
following the lines, lest you lose the place. Then with the other 
hand attempt to gesticulate, keeping the eye on the page all the 
while ; and, my word for it, you will have a first-rate case of 
clerical bronchitis in less than six months. If you can so forget 
yourself that you can throw yourself with your thoughts into the 
very face and eyes of the congregation, or stand erect, or move 
like the very spirit of the storm, you may read without injury. 

Practising, if properly practised, so far from being injurious 
to the voice, is invigorating and strengthening. If the voice is 
used without straining, the more frequently it is used the better. 
Calvin, who was very animated in delivering his addresses, ser- 
mons, and lectures, spoke daily. Luther spoke about as frequently. 
"Wesley, who was calm and quiet, though earnest, in the pulpit, 
in a protracted ministry of over fifty years preached as many as 
14,000 times. "WTiitefield, who was a perfect tempest in the 
pulpit, is said to have preached about 18,000 sermons. It is 
unqueBtionsihlj true that some men, by their unwise and un- 
neceBsary yehemencc, do m3UTy to iWcc ^ovisiY ^q^^^^. '^^ 
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vehemence of some speakers is really a hindrance to their success. 
Cicero, when a young man, strained his voice, and his friends 
advised him to abandon his profession. Instead of this, however, 
he travelled abroad, conversed with the best speakers, learned to 
restrain his hasty utterance and his impetuosity of manner, and 
returned to his country to take his place as one of the leading 
orators of his age. Dr. Durbin commenced his ministry in Ken- 
tucky, and so earnest was he in his manner that in a few months 
his voice gave way. His desire to do good was so intense, how- 
ever, that, when scarcely able to more than whisper, he would 
visit his people, and, sitting down by their firesides, talk to them 
of Jesus or explain to them the way of salvation. In this quiet 
work his voice gradually recovered, and it gave him that peculiar 
manner which served as a background to those inimitable bursts of 
oratory which for long years made his name second to none in the 
American pulpit. 

The eye also has an immense influence over the congregation. 
It often speaks the feelings of the speaker better than words. 
People are anxious not only to hear, but to see the preacher ; 
and this power of the eye is one of the great elements of oratory, 
I have knoivn some eminent ministers who looked above the heads 
of their congregation, as if they were examining the structure of 
the ceiling ; and others who kept their eyes closed, or nearly so, 
during the great part of the sermon. In every case their power 
over the audience was diminished by that fact. The true orator 
looks at the congregation, though sometimes he is for the moment 
oblivious to anything that may occur ; but still his look is toward 
his audience, his thoughts are directed to them, and, in spite of 
his powers being all absorbed, a mental and spiritual communion 
is maintained between the speaker and his congregation. 

The value of earnestness cannot be too strongly stated. St. 
Augustine says : ** It is more by the Christian fervor of his sermons 
than by any endowment of his intellect that the minister must 
hope to inform the understanding, reach the affections, and bend 
the will of his hearers." In various ages, men have appeared 
who by their earnestness have aroused whole cities, and e.^QX^ 
nations, to activity. This eamestnesa mMB»\, aYS'ei^Jt m^"^^"*^ '^^^^ 
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of the sermon — eaiDestness in reading, earnestness in writing, 
earnestness in prayer, earnestness in clearness and distinctness 
and force of raiunciation in managing the vocal organs, earnest- 
ness in addressing the congregation, earnestness in view of the 
immense issues at stake. A mother is in earnest when she ple«ids 
with her wayward hoy. A father is in earnest when from his 
dying hed he gives his last message to his weeping children. 
The preachers who have been remarkable for this quality have so 
influenced their congregations, that they have felt and s;ym- 
pathized with their deep earnestness of spirit. 

The two great requisites for extempore speaking are a command 
of language and self-possession. This command of language may 
be best gained in two ways : first, by the practice of translating 
aloud, especially the reading of a work, in company, written in 
some foreign language. This was recommended strongly by Pitt 
and Macaulay, and has, in some form, been practised by many 
eminent writers and speakers. Dr. Franklin was accustomed to 
read one of Addison's essays, and, holding the ideas in his mind, 
to write them out in his own language, and then compare what 
be had written with the original. 'Without any design as to 
influence on my future L'fe, I acquired the habit, when a youth, 
of reading aloud to my Auends L'om books in any language that 
I was studying. Passages which I found to be either very 
beautiful or very interesting were selected. Especially was this 
the case with the writings of Xenephon, the orations of Demos- 
thenes, VirgiPs *'-ZEneid," and Penelon's *'Telemachus." It 
was also my practice to read in family worship from the original 
language of the Bible. This practice, though not adopted for 
that purpose, gave me a greater command of the language ; but 
it may not have made me quite so familiar with the idiomatic 
structure of other languages. At least, I never advanced as 
far as the sophomore who, descanting upon the subject of Latin, 
said he could think better in Latin. I confess that during all 
my life my thinking has been in English. Another method is 
to hold personal religious conversation with individuals. The 
process of explaining to one attentive mind some passage of 
8cnptui:e, presenting some motive ox wt^m^ ^o ^.oXAsm, \\a?^^\ta a 
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readiness of language which will be of great service in the pulpit 
There is philosophy, as well as piety, in visiting those who are 
sick and in prison, and in going out into the highways and 
hedges and compelling men to come to the feast of love. 

To acquire choiceness and beauty of language, some have 
recommended the reading of some poet who has written on religious 
themes — such as Milton — for half-an-hour before entering the 
pulpit. I would greatly prefer, however, spending that period 
in reading the words of Jesus or of the inspired penmen. 

Self-possession can best be gained by having the mind filled 
with thoughts of the wonderful message about to be delivered 
and the responsibility connected with it. If one feels that 
God is present, and that the words are spoken for Him, the 
timidity arising from the presence of the audience will vanish. It 
is well, also, not to keep in mind the distinguished men who may 
chance to be present, but to speak for the benefit of the 
masses. Luther said he did not speak for the doctors or the pro- 
fessors, but for the mass of the working-people who were 
before him. Young men are prone to ask themselves : ** What 
will this doctor or that judge or this professor say." Their 
preaching wiU almost insensibly be formed to gain their approval. 
Now let me whisper to you two things, young gentlemen. First, 
as a general rule, distinguished politicians are very poor judges 
of preaching. They study almost everything else more than 
their Bibles. Like a former governor of Texas, who, congratu- 
lating the legislature upon the hopeful prospect before the 
country, said : "To use the language of Scripture, * Now is the 
winter of our discontent made glorious by the summer's sun.' " 
The other thing 1 would whisper to you is this : The most learned 
and distinguished men, especially in theology, are the most 
lenient critics. If your aim is to do good, you will have no 
kindlier hearers. They know the difficulties of speaking, and 
are ready to make every proper allowance. They do not expect 
you to make sermons for them. So far as captious and unkind 
criticism is concerned, I would much rather speak before your 
faculty than before a class of recently initiated. ixe^Kmesi. 

You will never attain to full Be\f-^oaae»a\OT^ Vsv \}asi ^x^::sS^ 
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without thorough, self-abnegation. You must lose sight of your- 
self . You must become absorbed in your glorious work for 
Christ. You must remember that you are polishing gems for 
TTiTw ; that you are building a temple for His glory. This inten- 
sity of feeling, this conception of the grandeur of your work, 
will make your memory more attentive and yourself less 
prominent. 

The question then arises: " Shall not the mind be occupied 
with choice of wordrf while speaking ?" T answer : Not directly* 
The words will come in the height of your intense feeling ; but 
they will be the result of your previous discipline. If you 
should chance to stumble, do not go back; but press on, 
following "Whitefield's rule — "never to correct anything unless 
it was wicked." 

The same in regard to gesticulation. Never try to make a 
gesture. Those only are natural which come of themselves. 
The man who is full of the subject, whose heart is burning for 
utterance, if his feelings are not restrained, will generally 
gesticulate earnestly. In gesticulation, also, the discipline must 
be preparatory. Elocution should be studied previously ; but no 
thought should be bestowed upon it at the moment. I know we 
are told that actors study every word, and practise every gesture 
before a glass ; and why should not the minister ? The differ- 
ence is, the minister is original. He gives expression in his 
own words, and to his own feelings. He has simply to be true 
to himself. The actor is not thinking of himself. He has no 
thoughts and no feelings of his own. He familiarizes himself 
with the thoughts of others through their words, and he imitates 
the expression of their feelings through his actions. His highest 
glory is to speak and act just as they are supposed to have spoken 
and acted. All his study and all his preparation bring him just 
to the point where the minister starts, if his heart be full of his 
subject and if he feels his deep responsibility. While I earnestly 
recommend the study of elocution as a preparatory discipline, I 
once more caution you against imitation. Improve your own 
voice, and. do not try to imitate the voice of another. I have 
known some young ministers >j^liio ^a.ve \o^\> ^^Sx ^'^tv^qS^^'^^ 
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and vigour of utterance in attempting to acquire a deep, sonorous 
kind of utterance. Students from different schools of theology, 
colleges, and universities can frequently be distinguished 
from each other by the manner of intonation acquired in their 
elocutionary exercises. 

Por myself, I never had any difficulty in finding suitable lan- 
guage to express my thoughts. My great anxiety to reach some 
hearts early led me to brave, in great measure, the presence of 
men of superior intellect and commanding position. My voice 
«eemed in every way unfit for public speaking. It was weak, 
and the pitch was high. By close application to study I had 
become stooped. My lungs were weak, and I was troubled with 
A cough. I wore plasters for years, and many of my friends 
feared that I was going into consumption. I spoke because I 
felt that I must speak. At the end of my first year my physician 
urged me to desist from preaching. I was junior preacher on a 
■circuit, in which I preached twenty-eight times to the round. 
I took up also six additional appointments, making thirty-four. 
One of these appointments was in a small village, and, was in the 
sitting-room of a house belonging to a humble widow. It would 
not seat more than twenty people. On my second and last visit to 
that place, I was informed that a physician there, who was an 
infidel, desired to see me, as he thought he might be of some 
service by directing me as to my health. I called, and he said 
he had heard that I was in feeble health, and gave me some 
simple suggestions. I was pleased with his general advice, and 
at the close of the interview I asked him in regard to my con- 
tinuing to preach. He answered that as to the religious question 
he had nothing to say ; but simply as a physician, he would 
recommend me to ride eight or ten miles and preach once every 
day. The suggestion harmonized with my own feelings, and I 
resolved to follow it ; and the only request I ever made for any 
appointment was that, on account of my weak lungs, I might be 
placed where I could ride eight or ten miles and preach once 
every day. My presiding elder promised me his full concurrence 
and heartiest support ; but I was sent to the e\t^ cii Y^\.^^i::t^^ 
with its smoke and dust, right in. the tmj9l"&\, ol \Kei 'tviaa ^V^sa- 
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the Asiatic cholera was prevailing there. My friends were 
alarmed at my going there ; hut I went. My health was 
preserved hy careful attention to food and exercise, and hy 
keeping regular hours. My voice gradually strengthened, and, 
though never musical, I acquired the power to address the 
largest audiences. My conviction to-day is that if I had not 
continued to preach I should, in all prohahility, have fallen an 
early victim to hronchial or pulmonary disease. Often, when 
called to face danger, that passage has seemed to ring in my 
ears : " He that will save his life shall lose it ; and he that will 
lose his life for My sake, the same shall save it." 
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Peeachees differ greatly not only in the matter and manner 
of their sermons, but also in the results which are achieved. 
This is especially true in the reformation and conversion of souls, 
and in the upbuilding of the Eedeemer's kingdom. The element 
which gives success is termed ministerial power. It is so subtle 
and spiritual in its character as to be beyond the reach of clear 
definition or explanation. The term, however, is Lcriptural, 
and, though somewhat indefinite, we have nothing more expres- 
sive. It is that without which sermonizing ig almost useless, 
i»nd for which every young mir^'ster should most sincerely and 
earnestly strive. 

St. Paul declares the Gospel to be "the power of God unto 
salvation," evidently using the phrase as in contrast with the 
sovereignty and power of Rome, then the greatest nation in the 
world. It is a system of power because of the influence which 
it exercises, not only on the hearts and lives of men, but also on 
the growth and destiny of nations. The apoitle speaks of this 
power as being present in his miDistry when he says : " Where- 
unto I also labour, striving according to his working, which 
worketh in me mightily," or " with power." This was com- 
pared to the power which raised the Lord Jesus from the dead ; 
and the apostle says: **Most gladly, therefore, will I rather 
glory in my infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest upon 



me." 



The word " power," as used in our English version, ia t^T^^<.- 
sented in the Greek Testament by Bevet«i ^«\ime.\i >Nat^. ^^^ 
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of these is Kparos, which signifies strength or the manifestation of 
physical force. The two chief forms, however, are i^owrta and 
Zvpufus. The first of these indicates authority as exercised by a 
ruler, and seems to intimate official privilege or prerogative* 
Thus, " all power is given unto me in Heaven and in earth." 
'* To them gave He power to became the sons of GK)d." Christ 
gave His disciples ** power over unclean spirits, and to heal all 
manner of sickness. These official prerogatives and their mira« 
culous endowments are in all cases expressed by the word i^owria, 
though in a few cases ^wa/us is joined with it. Ministerial 
power is everywhere expressed by the word 9wafus, as at the 
close of St. Luke's Gospel. '* Tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem 
until ye be endued with power from on high." The same word 
is used in describing the pentecostal scene, and is employ/ed by 
the apostle to express the spiritual power of the ministry ; as, 
" God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power and of 
love and of a sound mind ; " and ** My speech and my preaching 
was not with enticing words of man's wisdom, but in demon* 
stration of th6 spirit and of power." So, too, he says : '* For 
the preaching of . the cross is to them that perish foolishness ; 
but unto us which are saved it is the power of God." The word 
thus employed indicates a power bestowed upon the individual 
as a divine gift, not for his own edification merely or chiefly^ 
but as a force working through him in the hearts of others. 

If I may use the phrase, this ministerial power is a moral 
dynamite, entrusted with the minister and, to a certain extent, 
with all working Christians. It is superadded to every personal 
and religious experience. This was emphatically true of the 
apostles. Three years they had been with Christ. They had 
seen His spirit and heard His teaching. Some of them had 
been with Him on the Mount of Transfiguration, and had beheld 
His glory. They had been placed in the apostleship and had 
received the gift of working miracles ; and yet they were told to 
wait for power from on high. 

This power, then, is not synonymous with conversioij. Jesus 

had recognized the disciples not as servants, but as friends. He 

Jiad chosen them, out of the world, aud^iaA. e-Qr£s&Q\\fc^\Jafe\a.mth 
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the assurance of His richest blessing. Although they had for- 
saken Him in an hour of terror and had fled, they were not for- 
gotten by Him. He came to them in an upper room in demon- 
stration of love, showed unto them His hands and His side, and 
said: ** Peace be unto you." These words of peace had th& 
accents of forgiving love ; and who can doubt that, being justi- 
fied by faith, they had peace with God ? More than this, H& 
breathed on them, and said : " Receive ye the Holy Ghost. "^ 
"Who could desire more for his own experience than to feel the 
breath of the triumphant Saviour, and to receive the indwelling 
ofthe Holy Ghost? 

Nor is it the same with the highest possible condition of reli- 
gious joy. They were glad when they saw the Lord. Even 
the last doubts had been dispelled from the heart of Thomas. 
Por forty days they had frequently see Jesus. They had heard 
Him speak of the things pertaining to the Kingdom of God. 
They saw Him ascend from Mount Olivet to glory, and angels 
spoke to them of His coming again. Could they be happier ? 
The cross, the agony, the sepulchre, have all vanished. An 
ascending Saviour, a cloud of glory, angelic promises are in their 
stead. Then ''they worshipped Him, and return to Jerusalem 
with great joy, and were continually in the temple, praising and 
blessing God." What suprem e bliss ! And yet it is not minis- 
terial power. 

Kor is it a call or commission to preach the Gospel that they 
had previously received. After His resurrection He said to His 
disciples : "As the Father hath sent Me, even so send I you " ; 
and before His ascension He uttered the great commission : "Go 
ye into aU the world and preach the Gospel unto every creature." 
And yet, with this rich experience, and this grand commission, 
the direction comes : * * Tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem until ye 
be endued with power from on high." 

If we endeavour to analyze the elements of this power in itself 
I think we shall fail. It is spiritual and invisible. All we can 
do is to trace the circumstances under which the power is given 
and the results which flow from it. Indeed, ^or^en Ss» \xs.S^ 
nature indesciibahle. It is known BVni^\Y ^1 ^^"^ x^'ss^^. 
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Gravitation, that greatest of all material powers, constantly 
active, every where potent, is wholly beyond our research or even 
our conception. "Where are those cords, stronger than steel, 
which bind the planets to their centres? Where axe those 
unseen ties that, like a universal network, involve every atom in 
the air and make it fall to the earth ; and not merely to the 
^arth, but in a direct line toward the centre of the earth, though 
it be thousands of miles away, and can never be reached ? It 
seems to me an emblem of God, filling all space, operating 
through all matter. If the dream of astronomers be true, that 
not only secondaries move around their planets, and planets 
their suns, but that suns revolve about the centres of immense 
systems, and all these systems move around one great centre, 
who can conceive the magnitude of a force that can thus operate 
through infinite space with precisely the same law of attraction 
for vast worlds as for infinitesimal atoms ? It is a force never 
seen, and yet it operates in the sunshine and the dark. It is 
never heard, but it sends these myriads of worlds singing and 
shining on their way. He who made that power by the word 
of His Spirit, gives that Spirit to work in us and through us. 

Nor is it the only exhibition of power. Consider the chemical 
affinity that draws together the acids and alkalies. Think of 
the magnetic power which makes the steel filings, though in the 
midst of dust and rubbish and clippings of tin and brass, leave 
them all and fly up and kiss the magnet. It touches the pivoted 
needle, and men and treasures are secure upon the stormy ocean 
by its unerring guidance. The winds blow ever so fiercely ; 
the waves roll ever so furiously ; the vessel pitches as though 
it would founder ; and yet that strange infiuence, unseen, un- 
heard, unfelt, holds the needle in its place. "Who can tell 
what is power ? We see it in its effects ; we measure it in its 
results. 

So with spiritual power. We cannot tell " whence it cometh 

nor whither it goeth " ; but it breathes upon the human spirit, 

and stormy passions subside, falsehood, fraud, lust, and avarice 

disappear, and truth, purity, meekness, and love reign supreme 

in the soul. It is a tran8mutaUoii\>e^oiv!iVti«.\.^'^^^JcSL^^^ 
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sought in the fabled stone whose touch should turn everything 
into gold. It is a new creation from the breath of Him who 
created all worlds and breathed into all spirits. 

Spiritual power is not beauty of presence nor dignity of form. 
It is not learning, nor rhetoric, nor logic, nor oratory ; but it 
can use all these for its one great end. It can bum and shine 
in the highest powers of the most eloquent speaker, and it can 
thrill in the accents of the unlettered man. It can infuse the 
words that drop from a mother's lips, and it can wing the 
lispings of a little child. It can use all there is of a human 
being for the glory of God and for the advancement of His 
Church. 

This spiritual force in its highest human manifestation is- 
ministerial power. It employs and utilizes all other forces as 
its agents. It uses the power of thought, which is immense in 
its character — ^thoughts not only of men, but of angels and of 
God ; thoughts which were from eternity and thoughts which 
shall triumph when earth's history shall have closed. It 
uses the power of. language in all its manifold forms. Its. 
tongue of fire is to preach among all nations, to carry to every 
heart the knowledge of the power and love of God. It employs- 
oratory in its highest efficiency ; and how great is that influence 
which man may exercise over his fellow men ! Listen to the 
eloquence of Demosthenes, as he stirred the people of Athens, 
as the sea is stirred by a storm, with his wonderful philippics^ 
See how Cicero moved the Roman Senate and people. Look at 
Peter the Hermit rousing all Europe in the time of the Crusades. 
"Witness the eloquence which Eox, Pitt, Sheridan, and Burke, 
displayed in the British Parliament. "What a power Napoleon 
exercised over his soldiers by his short, fiery speeches, as he 
pointed to the enemy on the battle-fields of Europe, or called 
them to remember how forty centuries looked down at them 
from the top of the Pyramids of Egypt. If there be, as is 
claimed by some, a magnetic power which kindles in the eye, 
and sparkles responsively from the speaker to the hearer, and 
from the hearer to the speaker ; if there be soijaa «vjWOvfe ^xisx^esois* 
eBtahlished between them which ia m.amiea\.e^\x3L^^ ^"vi^"^^ ^*^ 
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the speaker, and the rapt attention of the hearer — an indescribable 
force flowing in some way from the intensity of a sonl speaking 
to other souls — that power is subservient to the true and faithfal 
minister. 

In examining this promise of power from on high, its first 
•characteristic is that it proceeds from the Father. Jesus said, 
*' Behold I send the promise of My Father upon you"; and, 
again, *' Wait for the promise of the Father which ye have heard 
of Me." Why was it called **the promise of the Father"? 
One reason, doubtless, was that it had been foretold by Isaiah 
and Joel, before the coming of Christ. Another reason was that 
when Christ promised the Comforter He said, *'Whom the 
Father shall send in My name"; and, again, "Which pro- 
ceedeth from the Father." Just at this point arises the great 
filioque question, which has divided the Eastern and Western 
Churches, but which I will not stop to notice. The expression 
may also indicate the wonderful works to be wrought under the 
-Q-ospel dispensation. 

The power from on high was to be a power like that 
•occasionally seen in ancient times. Indeed, the Old Testament 
is largely a revelation of the power of God, as displayed among 
many classes of people and in a great variety of instances. The 
•call and preservation of Abraham, the deliverance of the Israelites, 
their preservation in the wilderness, their entrance into Canaan, 
and their subsequent history abound with wonderful displays of 
the power of God among the highest and the lowest, princes and 
subjects, prophets and priests, men and women, in every em- 
ployment of life. Among these wonderful exhibitions those 
•connected with worship have the greatest interest. The word 
of the Lord on Mount Sinai made the people quake and fear. 
When the tabernacle was set up and the offerings were placed 
upon the altar *' there came a fire out from before the Lord and 
consumed upon the altar the burnt-offering and the fat ; which 
when all the people saw they shouted and fell on their faces." 
So, when Solomon had finished the Temple and the sacrifice was 
set in order a fire came down and consumed the burnt-offering 
-and the sacrifice. And wbieu aU t\ie ^^or^^ «a:^ 'Wsr "Caa ^sa 
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came down and the glory of the Lord filled the house, they bowed 
themselves with their faces toward the ground and worshipped and 
praised the Lord, saying: **ror He is good. For His mercy 
endureth for ever." So, when upon Mount Carmel, at the prayer 
of Elijah, the fire of the Lord consumed the burnt sacrifice, the 
wood, the stones, the dust, and the water, the people fell on. 
their faces and said : * ' The Lord, He is the God ! The Lord, He 
is the God !" Under the influence of such a scene, the people 
took the four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal and slew them 
before the face of Ahab, who had been their friend and protector. 
The revelation of the Father was thus one of power. ** Our God 
is a consuming fire." 

Strangely, too, the movements of science, art, and commerce 
seem to wait on ministerial life. Printing had just been invented 
in time to give the Bible to the people in the period of the Ee- 
formation. The magnetic needle was applied to navigation to 
send that Bible and its preachers to all lands. The spirit of ex- 
ploration, which has sought out every island, and is now engaged 
in revealing the character of Central Africa and the steppes of 
Asia ; the study of all languages ; the preparation of grammars- 
and lexicons ; the knowledge of currents of the air and the water, 
of the powers of steam and electricity — all these are so many 
voices crying : " Prepare ye the way of the Lord ! " They are 
so many indications that when man will carry God's message all 
the power of omnipotence waits on his service. Listead of, like 
Philip, being caught away by the Spirit of the Lord, he steps on 
the steamship or car and is borne to his mission. Thus the om- 
nipotence of the Father accompanies and works in harmony with 
the gift of ministerial power in accomplishing its great results. 

The second characteristic of this power is that it is **.from on 
high." It comes directly from the throne. Jesus ascended up 
on high ; **He led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men." 
"Par above all principalitiy, and power, and might, and every 
name that is named, not only in this world, but also in that 
which is to come," hath He sat down at the right hand of the 
Father, and for ever gives forth this power upon the sous ofmsxL. 
It is not found in books, nor does it come iiom.\iQ^J&a. ^Ss^^as}^ 
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to be found in the teachings of professors nor in the curriotiluni 
of schools. It is a gift strictly from God : a gift so inwrought 
among our thoughts, emotions, and impulses that we cannot tell 
precisely what is from ourselves and what is directly from above. 
Have we not analogies of such intermingling in nature ? Placed 
on the insulated stool and connected with the electric machine, 
we are filled with electricity — filled so fall that every hair on 
our heads stands almost erect. Yet we have no consciousness 
of it. But let any one come near us, and the fire sparkles firom 
every part. So we can feel unconsciously that we have an in- 
fluence which shall sparkle from our eyes and issue in words of 
power from our tongues. 

How wonderfully is science revealing to us divine possibilities ! 
The electric messages which we send to our brothers, over moun- 
tains, imder oceans, and across the globe so quietly — do they 
not illustrate how God can reach our hearts, how He can ?nfase 
them with His own power, without any outward manifestation ? 
This power is not only from on high ; it is a connecting link 
between the throne and our hearts ; it is the indwelling of the 
Holy Spiiit, not for regeneration, not for sanctification, but to 
use the whole of a purified nature, and especially the tongue, 
for aggressive Christian work. 

In other characteristics and conditions we have two illustra- 
tions in the Holy Scriptures. Let us consider Ezekiel's vision 
of the valley of dry bones. 

He was first required to pass through the valley, to examine 
the bones round about, and to see that they were scattered and 
very dry. I think this gives us the first condition for the 
exercise of this power ; a clear conviction of the ruined state 
of humanity. This impresses the minister with the vastness of 
his work, and makes him terribly in earnest to save lost 
humanity. Any theological views which teach that humanity 
is not ruined — that the natural man is not depraved, that the 
whole head is not sick, and the whole heart not faint — any 
theology which finds natural soundness in man tends to weaken 
the feeling for the necessity of aui^eTmataral effort in his behalf. 
If the disease was not aternbly ia\fl\oTi^,^^J5^'8&CY^^^T\Ka!:<^Q'^^^ 
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ing expedicnta might be employed. The whole history of the 
Church shows that where depravity has been doubted, efforts 
for the salvation of men have been relaxed. An aggressive 
Gospel has always been founded on the conviction of human 
ruin. 

The prophet then was asked : " Can these bones live ?" Is 
there any way known to man, any remedy, of whatever 
character, that can possibly restore to new ]^*fe? The prophet 
answered : ** Lord God, thou knowest." As much as to say : 
** With men it is impossible." Here wo find the second condi- 
tion of m'nisteiial powc. — a clear conviction that there is no 
hope for man apart from divine interposition. There is no 
philosophy of education or culture, no combination of associations, 
that can save the human soul. ** There is none other name 
under Heaven given among men whereby we must be saved" — 
no plan, outside of repentance toward God and faith in our Lord 
pnd Saviour Jesus Christ, which gives any hope, among those 
who have heard the Gospel, of either present or future salva- 
tion. Any indefinite fancy ings as to some other scheme of 
mercy not known — that there may be some other way of entering 
Heaven not yet levealed — only serve to weaken the intensity of 
the minister's agony to rescue souls from eternal ruin. The his- 
tory of the Church shows — and our own observation confirms 
that history — that when men fancy that, either here or hereafter. 
Heaven may be gained otherwise than by the Cross of Christ, 
then the preaching of that Cross becomes less necessary for the 
salvation of men ; and, practically, those who embrace such doc- 
trines are less earnest for the aid of the Holy Spirit. The true 
minister of to-day, as the apostle of old, says : " Knowing, there- 
fore, the terror of the Lord, we persuade men." He believes 
also that there is a divine power which can save and rescue 
fallen men ; that this power is of the Gospel, and that it is exer- 
cised through the preaching of the Word. This condition 
involves the idea of expectancy on the part of the minister. He 
believes that even while he prays and as he preaches, a divine 
power accompanies his words and is mysterioualy "wo^km^YD^'^OciSk 
hearts oi his congregation. 
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The third condition is found in absolute and unqualified 
obedience to God's command. Ezekiel stood in th.e midst of 
the valley where the bones were scattered. All signs of 
even recent life were gone. There was no perfect skeleton, 
but pieces here and there. Yet he was commanded to say: 
"0 ye dry bones, hear the Word of the Lord." No more 
•discouraging field possibly could be found ; no place less likely 
to yield results. How could the dry bones hear ? How could 
life be restored ? Yet the prophet did as he was commanded. 
He did his duty, his whole duty. So the minister goes to 
tt most unpromising field — to a place of outlawry and crime; 
a place of heathenish darkness ; to cannibals who have already 
killed and eaten other missionaries. He obeys the command : 
*' Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature." That is his part ; and history proves that the dry 
(bones do hear the "Word of the Lord. 

The point at which supernatural power comes in is the 
^completed work of the minister. Not waiting until the end of 
his mission, but at each completed stage, divine power supple- 
ments human power. The approbation of Christ on human 
•efibrt was given in the words ** She hath done what she could." 
And when a minister does all that he can ; when he brings his 
body and strength, and study, and skill, and tact, and prayers ; 
when he has exhausted all the resources which God has put in 
him — then divine power accomplishes the rest. But if the 
preacher expects divine power to supplement his indolence in 
the study, his waste of time in frivolous conversation, his 
hours spent in amusement, his waste of opportunities and ener- 
gies, no wonder that he should be disappointed. To hiTw the 
divine voice is: '* Cursed be he that doeth the work of the 
Lord deceitfully." He is an Ananias, holding back part of 
the price. 

Another condition is the promise of hope uttered by the 

prophet : ** Thus saith the Lord God unto these bones : Behold! 

I will cause breath to enter into you and ye shall live ; and I 

will lay sinews upon you and will bring up flesh upon you and 

cover yon with skin, and put "bieat^i m -^wi^ «xA ^^ ^^ "^v^ 
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and ye shall know that I am the Lord." This is the gospel of 

promise and of hope. It is to be addressed to the lowest and 

most degraded. The thunders of the law are not suited for 

£uch an audience. They come to the proud and self-opinionated 

ones of earth. But to the poor and wretched, the down-trodden 

among men, there come the whispers of mercy in the gospel of 

hope : ^' Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom 

of Heaven." Under this preaching of promise there was a 

wonderful shaking. Bone came to bone and sinew and flesh came 

upon them. Then the message was given: '* Prophesy unto 

the wind ; prophesy, Son of Man, and say to the wind, Thus 

saith the Lord God : Come from the four winds, breath, and 

i)reathe upon the slain, that they may live." The prophet adds : 

'' So I prophesied, as He commanded me ; and the breath came 

into them, and they lived and stood up upon their feet, an 

■exceeding great army." Here we have an invocation or call for 

the Divine Spirit as the sole agent of life and power, and all 

preaching fails which is not accompanied with an earnest and 

public recognition of the absolute need of the Divine Spirit. 

The minister is almost blasphemous if he takes to himself the 

^lory of the accomplished work. ** !N'ot by might nor by power, 

but by My Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts." 

It will be said that this vision was applicable only to the 
people of Israel, and it pointed only to their national restora- 
tion. Admitting the primary application, the principle of 
divine work and of human recovery is the same in all ages, and 
the spiritual is oftentimes mirrored in the material. 

Let us turn to the pentecostal scene, where the promise of the 
Father was fulfilled and this wonderful endowment was bestowed. 
About eight hundred years before, the prophet Joel had 
described it with wonderful minuteness. His prophecy was now 
about to be fulfilled. It was the promise of the Father which 
had been repeated by the Saviour Himself. The disciples 
were with one accord in one place. That place, I presume, was 
some part of the temple, for it was the hour of prayer. They 
had met time and again, for they had been. ** daai-^ vDL\}ckft\fc\sss^<5^^ 
jfimsing and blessing God." I seem to aeci \\v^tDL ^t^^^ts^ O^q^'^ 
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together, the one eiit'>e Christian Church, apart from other 
Jewish worshippers. At the offering up of the evening sacrifice, 
some fifty days hefore, the veil of the temple was rent while 
Jesus hung upon the cross. It shadowed the end of temple 
sacrifices, the close of the Jewish day. iN'ow, at the offering up 
of the mouing sacrifice, indicating the opening of the new 
service, with its day of coming glory, there came down upon this 
assembly '' a sound from Heaven, as of a rushing mighty w * ^d, 
and it filled all the house where they were sitting. And there 
appeared unto them cloven tongues, like as of fire, and it sat 
upon each of them. And they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave 
them utterance." As in the days of Elijah, there wfls first 
a strong wind, then a fire, and then a Divine endowment. 
That fire was the symbol of the Divine presence. It wps 
shown to Abraham when the smoking furnace and the lamp of fire 
passed between the parts of the sacrifice, foreshadowing a stage 
of afBliction, followed by Divine interposition. It was the 
symbol in the burning bush, the pillar of fire, the cloud 
resting on tabernacle and temple, the fire which came down 
at Elijah's prayer. Heretofore it had been a unit, whenever 
and wherever it was seen. Now, as I fancy, it came as a 
unit over the heads of the disciples, overshadowing them all ; and 
then out of that unit came divided or separated tongue-like 
forms, one of which sat upon the head of each of them — not, as 
I understand it, each tongue cloven — ^but each tongue cloven 
from or coming out of this unit. It was the symbol of one 
divine power working in each individual and speaking alike in 
the tongue of every nation. It was the symbol of God'fr 
presence, passing from the outward and material into the inner 
and spiritual. God in man becomes a tongue of fire, or a burn- 
ing impulse to proclaim a divine message to humanity. 

This endowment was partly miraculous, and designed for that 

age : partly permanent, and intended for aU ages. It was not a 

gift of working miracles in general, that the apostles had pre- 

viouBly received ; but it was coTi&aed sim.^ly to spesiking in 

other languages. It was a -pTopiiecY ^i ^omm^^^^^/ k^HJoa 
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people came nmniiig together from other parts of the temple, 
and then from all the city, and strangers and sojourners in 
Jerusalem, they were addressed by some of the disciples, each 
in his own language. The infant Church, which had just now 
been in one place in prayer and supplication, separated from the 
world and Jewish worshippers, is now scattered among the 
worshippers, each one telling the wonderful works of God — a 
type of the Church as she throws herself into all lands and among 
all peoples, telling in their own language, and not in the old 
Hebrew, or Greek, or even the Latin, the wonderful story of the 
•Cross. This was the baptism of fire of which John the Baptist 
spoke when he said: **He shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire." It was the voice of the Lord, saying : ** Go, 
speak unto the people all the words of this life." A measure of 
it, I think, is put into the heart of every truly converted man, and 
he longs to tell what God has done for him ; but in its highest 
form it comes down upon those whom it thrusts out as labourers 
in His harvest — ^perhaps its very highest form on those who, 
in obedience to its mandates, take their lives in their hands and ^ 
go to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

Separating, then, the abiding power from the temporary and 
miraculous, thfere seems to be, first, a strong impulse to speak 
for Jesus — an impulse like that exhibited in Christ's own youth, 
when he spoke with the doctors in the temple, and said, in 
answer to his wondering mother's question : ** Wist ye not that 
I must be about my Father's business? " 

Secondly, this baptism does not change the natural character- 
istics of the minister, but works through them. Peter, quoting 
from Joel, said: "Your young men shall see visions and your 
old men shall dream dreams." Li the young, imagination is 
prominent. They are ever building castles in the air and 
looking through prisms, viewing the world as if it were clad in 
brilliant hues. God uses all the imagination, and all the hope- 
fulness and fervency, and all the energy and activity which the 
young possess. The old men '' dream dreams." Memory pre- 
dominates with them. They bring out ot ita «fcOT^\iw5J6«e»\xi5SL- 
dants of the past The sons and da\igh.tetB '^ ^«X3l y^<3^^'9»i'''' % 
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even the little children join in songs ; and earth's sweetest music 
is heard when " out of the mouth of hahes and sucklings thou 
hast perfected praise." 

Nor is this divine endowment restricted to the influential or 
the wealthy ; hut it is given also to the servants and handmaids.. 
In the days of servitude it glowed in the heart and spoke through, 
the tongue of the pious slave. It works through all classes and 
conditions of humanity, using all the peculiarities of men and all. 
their circumstances. 

May I suggest, hefore passing from the description of thi^ 
Pentecostal scene and its prophecy, that the '^ wonders in Heaven 
ahove and signs in the earth heneath," the sun turned into dark- 
ness and the moon into hlood, which were to he " hefore that 
great and notable day of the Lord came," may have been 
already accomplished. Judaism had been shaken ; its sceptre* 
was for ever departed. The blood of innocent children had been 
shed. Miracles without number had been wrought by the hand 
of Christ. The sun had been veiled in darkness for three hours 
while the Son of Man hung upon the cross ; and the earth had 
quaked as with fear. 

This baptism of Are wrought great changes in the character of 
the apostles, and manifests the same elements ioc the hearts of 
true ministers everywhere. 

First, it imparted to the apostles a high degree of moral 
courage. Their timidity was changed into bravery. They no 
longer fled from persecutors or assailants ; but standing in the 
temple, spoke daily of the work of the Lord Jesus. They feared 
neither prisons nor death, though their preaching necessarily 
aroused the strong antagonism of the Jewish authorities. Th^ey 
proclaimed Him publicly to be the one whom they had crucifled as 
a malefactor. No marvel the Jewish council said : *' Ye intend 
to bring this man's blood upon us." Eeproved and even 
scourged, they received the pain with joy that they were counted 
worthy to suffer for the Lord Jesus. Imprisoned for the night,, 
they spoke as boldly the next morning. It is supposed that all 
of them hut one suffered a violent death for their attachment to 
Cbriat 
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A clear conviction of this Divine'mission still gives the minister 
a foundation for his heroism. He hears the voice which said to 
Abram : " I am the Almighty Grod. Walk before Me and be 
thou perfect." The same conviction of duty which sent the 
patriarch from Mesopotamia to Canaan, which sent the prophets 
on holy missions and inspired the heroes of Israel, works in the 
heart of the minister. He has heard the voice saying "Go 
preach," and it has been as a fire in his bones. This is usually 
strongest with the young minister, and especially with those 
who, under circumstances of great distress and difficulty, go 
forward in the discharge of duty. Too frequently, as we become 
accustomed to the ministry and are in comparatively comfortable 
circumstances, this thought of a Divine mission is less prominent 
and abiding. Hence, says the apostle : '' Stir up the gift of God 
which is in thee." Uncover the coals which have become im- 
bedded in ashes, that the free air of heaven may make them glow 
and sparkle. All ministers, in every age and under all circum- 
stances, need this conviction. Every time they ascend the 
pulpit they should feel that they are sent of God — sent with a 
Divine message and sent to that specific congregation. Among 
modem ministers, Mr. Spurgeon is one of its strongest illustra- 
tions. He is a Calvinist ; but his Calvinism seems to me to take 
one fonx). He feels that he was predestinated from all eternity 
to preach the Gospel in his Tabernacle — ^that he was sent to that 
particular people. He steps upon the platform with this feeling 
in his heart ; he enters upon his work as though he had some- 
thing important to say ; he challenges the attention of the con- 
gregation by his devout manner and by his own deep interest in 
the subject which he presents. Without this conviction of a 
Divine mission, why should people gather to hear us ? How 
can we hold their attention and reach their consciences? 

Another element was a clear conviction of the presence of the 
Unseen. The apostles had looked up to Heaven as Jesus 
ascended; angels spoke with them; they had seen the tongues of 
fire; they lived partly in the invisible. The Spirit which stiU 
dwells in the heart of the minister aJliea\iiai \*o >iXi^\!B:Tss^3^^- 
Ita home is in the highest heavens. Tta coikS>\.^^^ \,^-a.^^\iss^ Sak\» 
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draw the human heart to the Unseen. The true minister feels 
that he is compassed ahout with a cloud of witnesses, that ever 
look iipon him from the heavens above ; that they are withhim in 
his ministrations. Thus he lives ''as seeing Him who is 
invisible." Faith is one of its manifestations — "the evidence 
of things not seen." 

There is a beautiful legend of St. Chrysostom. He had been 
educated carefully; was a man of culture and devoted to his 
calling ; and yet in his earlier ministry he was not remarkable 
for his success. At one time he had what seemed to be a vision. 
He thought he was in the pulpit, and in the chancel and round 
about him were holy angels. In the midst of them and directly 
before him was the Lord Jesus; and he was to preach to the 
congregation assembled beyond. The vision or the reverie 
deeply affected his spirit. The next day he ascended the pulpit 
he felt the impression of the scene. He thought of the holy 
angels as if gathered around him; of the blessed Saviour as 
directly before him — as listening to his words and beholding his 
spirit. He became intensely earnest ; and from that day forward 
a wonderful power attended his ministrations. Multitudes 
gathered around him wherever he preached. Though he had the 
simple name of John while he lived, the ages have called him 
Chrysostom, the ** golden-mouthed." Could we as ministers 
have ever with us this conviction that near us, beside us, in the 
pulpit and around us were holy angels; that the Blessed Savioor 
was ever before us, looking upon us with those eyes of love that 
broke Peter's heart, and listening for our words and longing to 
have us say something that His own spirit and power might bear 
with wings of fire to the hearts of the people, what an immense 
effect would it have on our ministrations ! This blessed influence 
the Holy Spirit is ever exercising — taking of the things of the 
Father and showing them to us; bringing to our remembrance 
the words of Christ ; opening our eyes to behold wondrous things 
out of His law ; and revealing to us the personal presence of the 
Blessed Saviour in all His omnipotence. It is this Spirit which 
in moments of weakness, of darkness, and loneliness whispers to 
our Boula : " Lo ! I am mt\L you ^l-^wj ?^ 
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Another element was the consciousness of divine assistance. 
The presence of the Invisible alone might overawe and over- 
whelm; but when that presence is revealed and manifested in 
the form of assistance, what an immense power does it become! 
The heroes of old claimed to have the presence and assistance of 
their gods. Jupiter and Mars changed the destinies of battles, 
^neas claimed to be the son of Venus. Alexander was called 
the son of Jupiter Ammon. Caesar claimed a divine commission 
and influence. The very thought of friends looking on becomes 
an assistance. The hero in the day of battle is nerved by the 
thought of home, friends, and country. With what death- 
conquering energy will the husband and father meet the savage 
foe, seeking to destroy his home and to murder his wife and 
children ! Alexander, when a young man, entering upon his 
career of conquest, said: ''I seem to be standing where the 
eyes of. the whole world are upon me." But how feeble these 
things compared to the thought of the presence of God, and that 
His power not only strengthens and protects us, but may pass, 
through our instrumentality, to the hearts of the congregation I 
How inspiring that other thought, that we are not looking for 
God to assist us, so much as God is longing to use us for His own 
glory ! He says : ** Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear 
much fruit." It is the glory of the vine that its little twigs are 
laden with grapes. Christ is that Yine. We are the branches 
and twigs ; and how anxious He is that we may bring forth much 
fruit ! What limit can we set to the results to be accomplished, 
if so be the power of God works through us? The power that 
nerved the arm of a Samson to remove the gates of Gaza, and 
then to shake down the pillars of an edifice ; the power that 
through the simple blowing of rams' horns caused the walls of 
Jericho to fall down ; the power that opened a path through the 
Bed Sea, and fed millions with manna ; that power, in all its 
majesty and might, is with us and ready to work, through our 
words, our tongues, our eyes, and through our very gestures, to 
reconcile the world unto God. . How sad is it that some weak 
spot in the conductor limits the intensity «iA ^wi^'^ ^ *OQfc. 
divine electric stream ! 
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This enduement of the Spirit, this holy haptism, has remained 
with the Church in all ages. With what power did the apostles 
give witness to the resurrection of Christ! Jffow society was 
revolutionized and the very customs of earth changed ! Men in 
high places, as well as low places, trembled at the preaching of 
Paul. Ephesus was in an uproar and Athens was moved. They 
said at Thessalonica : '' These that have turned the world upside 
down have come hither also." I hear the apostles saying : 
^* Thanks be unto God, which always causeth us to triumph in 
Christ, and maketh manifest the savour of His knowledge by us in 
every place." How successful was the loving John in winning 
souls for his Master, and with what power did Peter preach 
while the Holy Ghost fell on those who heard ! We know but 
little about the earlier centuries; and yet the names of an 
illustrious few have been handed down to us. What power was 
given to St. Ambrose ! See the multitudes that gathered around 
St. Chrysostom ! How they hung on his lips and how greatly 
they were moved ! Erasmus said of him : * * I know not whether 
more to admire the indefatigableness of the man or of his hearers." 
Under the preaching of Luther immense multitudes were swayed, 
and all Northern Europe was agitated. Under the preaching of 
Wickliffe, or rather of the missionaries whom he sent out, England 
was also stirred to its depths. Knox inflamed the mind of Scot- 
land, as well as made its queen to tremble. In the days following 
the Reformation multitudes gathered in the suburbs of Paris and 
Antwerp to sing Christian songs and engage in religious services, 
when no churches were opened to them; and they were dispersed 
and scattered only by such rivers of blood as flowed on St. 
Bartholomew's Day. Spain, Portugal, France, and Belgium w^ere 
all scenes of intense religious power, until the Inquisition, the 
fagot, and the sword put hundreds of thousands coolly to death. 
Livingstone, in Scotland, when only twenty-seven years of age, 
was selected by his brethren to preach a Monday-morning sermon, 
after the communion service at Shotts. He made every effort to 
be released ; but, failing, he spent the whole night in prayer and 
reli^ous conference, and then preached a sermon under which, 
it IB said, at least five Imndied wete a'^^k'^ii'^^. "^^^ ^'«:^^\ <<I 
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never preached one sermon wHch I would be earnest to see wryte 
but two. The one was on one Munday after the communion at 
Shottsy and the other was on one Mundaj after the communion at 
Holyrood ; and both these times I had spent ^the whole night 
l}ef ore in conference and prayer with some Christians, without 
^uiy more than ordinary preparation. Otherways my gift was 
rather suited to simple common people than to learned and 
judicious auditors." But if livingstone had written his sermon 
the power would not have appeared. Whitefield's sermons on 
paper are not remarkable. "Not is this strange. Eor the 
anatomist has not been able to find the life in a single seed. 
Baxter was exceedingly successful in the ministry, and it was 
said of him : '^ He always spoke as one who saw God and felt 
death at his back." Fletcher, of Madeley, frequently so a£fected 
his audiences that some minutes would pass before he could 
resume his sermon. Look at Whitefield and Wesley, and see 
how thoroughly society was stirred to its very foundations ; how 
the colliers listened, with upHfted faces and streaming eyes, 
to the "Word of Life; and how the rabble on the commons, like 
wild beasts in their nature, were tamed and sobered under their 
preaching. I heard Cardinal Manning say, in a sermon in 
London, that had it not been for the preaching of John Wesley 
no man could tell into how deep a degradation England would 
have sunk. Listen to the preaching and prayers of Calamy, and 
see how the multitude was stirred. 

Witness the ministry of Chalmers. It is said that Professor 
Young, who occupied the chair of Greek in the University, on 
one occasion ''was so electrified that he leapt up from his seat 
upon the bench near the pulpit, and stood, breathless and motion- 
less, gazing at the preacher, until the burst was over, the tears 
all the while rolling down his cheeks." Dr. Wardlaw describes 
one scene he witnessed as follows : ''It was a transcendently 
grand, a glorious burst. The energy of the Doctor's action 
corresponded. Intense emotion beamed from his countenance. 
I cannot describe the appearance of his face better than by saying, 
as Poster said of Hall, it was ' lighted up almost into a ^fix&«' 
The , congregation — ^in so [far as the bj^IL txxA^sc ^"V^Odl ^ ^^^^s^ 
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allowed me to observe them — were intensely excited, leaning^ 
forward in the pews like a forest bent under the power of the 
hurricane, looking steadfastly at the preacher and listening in 
breathless wonderment. One young man, apparently by his 
dress a sailor, started to his feet and stood till it was over. As 
soon as it was concluded there was (as invariably wtfs the case at 
the close of the Doctor's bursts), a deep sigh, or rather a gasp for 
breath, accompanied by a movement through the whole audience.'^ 
Look at Kentucky and Tennessee at the beginning of this century, 
and what wonderful phenomena occurred among Presbyterians, 
Methodists, and Baptists ! People gathered from ten to fifty 
miles to attend the meetings. Thousands were converted, and 
most strange phenomena accompanied them. Look at Moody and 
, Sankey in our own day, and see the thousands who have 
attended their services, and how many hearts have been touched* 

The attainment of this ministerial power should be the object 
of the most intense desire. I do not suppose that all may be 
equally robed with it. It is an attribute of divine sovereignty, 
to give it to whomsoever He will, and in what measure He will ; 
but when I remember that through His Spirit alone good can be 
accomplished, that God calls men to the ministry for the purpose 
of saving fouIs, that He is glorified by their success, that He has 
promised to be with them and in them, that He has promised 
that if they would ask they would receive, I cannot doubt that 
there is a rich manifestation of the Spirit ready for every 
minister, that he may be thoroughly prepared for his glorious 
office. What, then, shall he do that he may be most eminently 
successful ? 

First, there should be an entire consecration of every moment 
of time and of every power of body and soul to the service of 
God. If we expect the divine Spirit to dwell in us, the heart 
should be made ready for His reception. Like the sacrifices of 
old, we, as living sacrifices, should be without spot and blemish. 
" Know ye not," says the apostle, '* that your body is the temple 
of the Holy Ghost?" "If any man have not the Spirit of 
ChriBt, he is none of His." That Spirit is to dwell with us and 
abide in us. Every faculty, e^ety pcmei, \i€^«vi^^V^ \sj 
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God ; and we, set apart for His service, have a grand and holy 
mission among men. As Jesus took upon Him the form of a 
servant, and cared for the sorrows and miseries of the wretched, 
so our divine commission does not separate us from the masses of 
men about us. We are to mingle with them, to sympathise with 
them, to love and save them. 

Secondly, there must not only be consecration, but earnest 
prayer. It is God's pleasure to be entreated. Prayer is neces- 
sary, not only that we may receive, but that we may be in a 
condition to receive. We must first feel deeply the need of the 
Holy Spirit, that we may recognize the responsibility laid upon 
US, the magnitude of the work, and our own insufficiency, and 
that there is no power adequate but that of the Holy Spirit. 
We pray for it ; we wait for it. As the disciples waited ten days 
from the Ascension to the Day of Pentecost, so must we wait 
xmtil the Spirit be poured upon us from on high ; but we must 
wait as they waited, fulfilling our duty, praising and blessing God. 
We must wait expectantly. We must wait, assuredly, not for 
any miraculous power, not for conscious endowment, but with 
the full conviction that God will so take possession of our 
memory, reason, and imagination, of our strength and of our 
learning, that each and all of them, vitalized by His own power, 
shall be made to glow with such heat that they shall bum their 
way by the truth to the hearts and consciences of those who 
hear us. 

Thirdly, to intense prayer must be added fasting. K I am 
asked how fasting can bring spiritual power, I cannot answer 
satisfactorily. I simply know that Jesus said : '' This kind 
goeth not out but by prayer and fasting." He had given His 
disciples power against unclean spirits, yet there was one brought 
to them which they could not cast out. It raged only with 
more fury because of their words. But when Jesus came, the 
Borrowing father appealed to Him. One word was sufficient, 
and the unclean spirit fled. The bewildered disciples asked the 
Lord why they could not cast him out, and received the answer 
I have quoted. This implies diifferent degrees of spiritaaL 
power— power sufficient to reach some "keatte, "HsvJik, tiq\. ^- "^"^ 
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who that loves his Master does not covet a power sufficient ta 
rescue the vilest of the vile, and to hring the worst offenders to 
the foot of the cross ? While I cannot tell how fasting operates, 
yet I can see that, joined to prayer, it adds to its intensity* 
Who has not felt a sorrow that made him for a time regardless 
of food ? Who has not been so absorbed that he has forgotten 
the hours and passed beyond the time of his meals ? With a 
dear one on the bed of death, how tasteless and valueless is food? 
So, if there be an intensity of prayer that absorbs the soul, we 
become like Him who said : "I have meat to eat that ye know 
not of." . " My meat is to do the will of Him that sent Me." 

Again, it adds to the intensity of purpose. The men who sought 
the life of Paul bound themselves with an oath that they 
would neither eat nor drink until they had killed Paul. This- 
strengthened the intensity of their purpose. When David 
prayed for the life of his child, he took no meat until news was 
brought to him that the child was dead. He would have but 
one desire ; he would do but one thing. So the minister is so- 
anxious to receive spiritual power, so anxious to rescue souls 
from ruin^ so anxious to build up the Church of Christ, that 
sometimes he has little relish for his food. At other times, such 
is the cry of his soul, that he resolves to take no meat until his 
prayer prevails with God. This intense desire fits the soul for 
holy communion and for sublime purposes. Its whole power has 
become centred in one thing. As the ball, when the rifle is 
aimed at the mark, strikes to its centre, so the minister, having 
but one aim, his wholo soul absorbed with one thought, finds his 
words going directly to the hearts of his hearers. How wonder- 
ful the example of Christ ! Pure and spotless, He needed no 
prayers for Himself. He prayed for others, for His disciples, for 
. the world. He continued whole nights in prayer, while loving 
disciples yielded to sleep. He prayed for others as they would 
not pray for themselves. He needed no fasting for Himself, yet 
see Him fasting forty days and nights in the wilderness, after 
which the angels came and ministered unto Him, and He came 
out of the wilderness to heal the aiek and raise the dead. AU 
night in prayer He was traxisiQ.gv)G:e3L\ ^sA'^q^'^ ^sA^^Jc^jiSk ^:asa& 
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•down to talk with Him, in the presence of His disciples, of the 
decease He should accomplish for Israel. Moses, with God on. 
the mountain, came down with a shining face, shining so brightly 
that the people could not gaze upon him until he was veiled. 
So the minister, c oming out of his closet from his seasons of 
fasting and prayer, is gifted with words which pierce to the 
hearts of the people ; and sometimes it seems as if his counten- 
ance shone like the face of Stephen, who, gazing up into heaven, 
was illumined by a ray from the Throne. 

This spirit also brings before us the most solemn thoughts in 
Teference to our congregations. Immortal souls come to listen 
for tidings of salvation. God has stirred them by His Holy 
Spirit, and sent them to hear. If they are saved, it must be 
through our words; and upon the issue of the sermon the 
destiny of inmiortal souls may be sealed. "Who could preach 
•carelessly, could he thus feel ? Besides, it may be the last ser- 
mon that some one may hear. Almost every sermon is the last 
iliat some one shall hear. More persons die every week than 
there are pulpits in the land. Could we single out some person 
in the assembly who would never hear another sermon, how we 
would try to preach Jesus ! Our eyes are sealed as to destiny, 
but that person is in the congregation, and we must draw the 
•bow at a venture, trusting that, the divine arm and eye will give 
to the bow sufficient tension, and to the arrow the right direc- 
tion. "Whenever I have heard of some person present in the 
assembly being called suddenly away by accident or disease, I 
have never felt regret that my sermon was not more beauti- 
ful or more polished, but I have regretted that it was not 
preached with more demonstration of the Spirit and of power. 

I cannot conceal my conviction that, but for the indolence 
■and negligence in those who occupy the sacred desk, this power 
would be more universal. It seems to me that the possibilities 
connected with preaching have been only partially realized, and 
that a brighter and more glorious day will yet dawn upon the 
•Church. 

If there is one thing above all otheTs\Xi«L\»\'Ws^ ^^"sa^^^^st 
jnyself, and that above all others I covet ioT ^oml, ^oivwi^ ^^^oS^a.- 
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men, it is this ministerial power, this baptism of ^e. Seek for 
this more than for learning, for wisdom, for oratory ; and, above 
all, more than for any thought of your acceptability or popu- 
larity. To preach one sermon like Livingstone's would be 
worth a life of service. I believe you all may have such 
power that thousands shall be converted under your preaching* 
If the Bible be true, and if you are divinely called to the 
ministry, you are lifted out of the common circles of life, and 
God comes to dwell in you and to use all your powers for Him- 
self. Your highest glory will be to appear as living, walking 
Christs among men, and you will feel, with the apostle, '^ For 
me to live is Christ." 




YIII. 

THE RELATION OF THE PASTORATE 

TO PREACHING. 



The pulpit is not the only sphere of the preacher's power. 
There are other spheres which are intimately associated with it. 
The minister is a pastor, as well as a preacher. He both feeds 
wA cares for his flock. He not only leads them to pastures 
green and nourishing, but guards them against prowling beasts 
of prey, that thirst for their blood, as well as against precipices 
^nd morasses, where they might receive fatal injury. 

As a preacher he speaks to the people collectively ; but as a 
pastor he watches over them individually* By careful observa- 
tion he learns their religious condition, their past advancement| 
the difficulties which they encounter, the hopes and fears which 
influence their lives, and is prepared to furnish them the truth 
which they need. Thus, too, the sermon which he delivers to 
the whole congregation becomes a source of spiritual power to 
each individual. 

These two classes of work are so intimately associated, that it 
is impossible perfectly to separate them. The preacher cannot 
reap the full harvest of his labours without being a diligent 
pastor ; and the pastor can accomplish but little wichout the 
truth and power of the pulpit. Pastoral duties are en j oined by the 
direct command of Christ, and are illustrated in His own glorious 
example. Their character is also exemplifled in the labours 
of the apostles as they visited from house to house, and warned 
them day and night with tears. 

I do not propose to discuss the duties of t\i^ "^^jitot^^A^ 'CckKPo.^gpL 
the £eld ia a very wide and fruitETii one. \ Y^creaife ^s^ \ft 
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notice the influence wluch pastoral duties exercise upon the 
pulpit in giving to the preacher new zeal for his work, and in 
enabling him to trace the progress of that work as it may appear 
from time to time under his labours, and also in preparing the 
congregation to be more profited by bringing them into friendship 
and sympathy with the minister. 

One form of this work is preaching outside of the regular pulpits 
The parable of the supper was designed to instruct the disciples 
to go out into the highways and hedges and compel them to come 
in. We are not only to preach to those who are so anxious to 
hear us that they will come to the churches and aid in spreading^ 
the Gospel ; but we are to go forth and seek for those who will 
not attend the churches. The Saviour preached the Gospel on 
the mountain-side or from a boat on the Sea of Galilee. He- 
addressed His disciples as they journeyed to and fro or rested by 
the wayside. He preached one of His most sublime sermons to- 
a single hearer — ^the woman of Samaria — as He sat on the well ; 
and His rich promise was given to the dying thief who was cruci- 
fied at His side. He gave the benediction at the marriage in 
Cana of Galilee ; spoke words of life at the death-bed of the 
ruler's daughter and gave comfort to sorrowing parents ; touched 
the bier on which was borne the son of the widow of Nain and 
raised him from the dead ; called Lazarus back from the tomb to 
wipe away the tears &om the eyes of his weeping sisters ; and 
in His tenderness He took little children in His arms and blessed 
them. He was the preacher and the Saviour everywhere. The 
great apostle to the Gentiles in his work imitated his Master. 
He preached in the Jewish synagogues ; disputed in the school 
of Tyrannus; proclaimed the Gospel on Mars Hill; delivered 
sermons by the seaside ; spoke in an upper room through late 
hours of the night ; and warned the people not only publicly, but 
from house to house. These examples teach us not to confine 
our ministrations to sacred edifices. We may meet with people 
in smeller companies ; we may have audiences of less culture ; 
hut we will learn a more conversational and direct style of 
preaching. The ultimate position oi \^i^ ^x^^Osist \a> \^<;it merely 
the utterance of the truth, bo as to xea^ \Xi^ TSL\i\^x^\»5i5iMv"^«s^ 
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stir the emotions and affections, but to present every man per- 
fect in Christ Jesus. This work is so vast it cannot be accom- 
plished merely by sermons in the pulpit. They must be supple- 
mented by personal visiting, conversation, and effort with each 
individual. 

This pastoral visiting is essential to the preacher, that he may 
learn the condition and wants of his congregation. Without 
this knowledge there will be but little directness in his sermons ; 
they will be comparatively profitless to his people. In his office 
of teacher, before he can instruct wisely and well, he must learn 
what his hearers already know. That he is a divine teacher and 
messenger not only does not release him from this duty, but 
rather intensifies his responsibility in it. The professor in 
college may understand well the highest functions in algebra, 
but it would be simple folly to lecture upon them to those who 
had not learned the first principles of arithmetic, or to discuss 
the peculiar properties of the sections of a cone before those who 
had not studied the elements of geometry. Professors in every 
college, teachers of every science, examine their students before 
they admit them to recite in the various departments, that in- 
struction may be given according to their several advancements. 
If this be necessary in acquiring that kind of knowledge which is 
very desirable, yet without which a man will still live, move, 
and be both useful and happy, how much more important is it in 
acquiring that knowlege which is essential to his happiness here 
and hereafter ! 

To one unacquainted with Christian congregations, and with 
Christian instruction, it must be a perfect marvel how one dis- 
course can suit a congregation composed of all grades of ages, 
talents, acquirements, and accomplishments, and by one who 
often knows not the condition of scarcely a person in the audience. 
The basis pf such teaching is found only in the universal appli- 
cation of the elementary truths of the Gospel to every human 
heart. 

The settled pastor, who has served his congregation for many 
years, who has baptized and manieA. «i. ^eviet^^ivnrB.^ ^V^ ^^s^asa. 
buried friends and parents, may Toe evrg^o^^^^^^V^^^ ^ ^eossc^ 
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knowledge of the condition of his audiences. Yet this acquaint- 
ance extends chiefly to external circumstances. Without per- 
sonal visiting and frequent conversation with individuals, he 
cannot know the workings of their minds, the presence and 
pressure of disturbing doubts, the strength of severe temptations, 
the rapid currents which they are trying to stem, and the help 
of which they are constantly in need. Besides this, additions are 
constantly made to every congregation. Young hearts are ex- 
panding ; they have longings for the invisible and eternal, which 
are made known only to the pastor who visits them. These 
changes, together with the influence of pernicious publications 
and the strange ideas which enter almost every dwelling, and find 
a way to almost every heart, require constant vigilance on the part 
of the oldest and most experienced pastor. The young pastor is a 
stranger to the religious condition of his audience. How can he 
become acquainted with it, so far as to form his sermons appro- 
priately, except by personal visiting and conversation ? 

In an itinerant ministry, like that of the denomination to which 
I belong, the difficulty with new congregations is largely in- 
creased. The preacher, passing from year to year, or every few 
years, to different localities, is necessarily unacquainted with his 
people, and must be, at first, at a loss for suitable topics. I 
doubt whether an itinerant ministry could be highly successful 
without the aid of assistants who are acquainted with the con- 
gregation. To secure this object, class-meetings have proved of 
immense value. A small number meet together for prayer and 
religious conversation under aleader, who thusbecomes thoroughly 
acquainted with every member. Under the order of the church, 
these leaders are expected to meet the minister every week, and 
it is his duty to visit the various classes. This arrangement 
serves to promote personal acquaintanceship among the various 
members, and to furnish a mode by which the minister can more 
quickly meet with all his congregation. By it pastoral assist- 
ance can also be furnished to the preacher when needed. But, 
valuable as these meetings are to the itinerant ministry, they do 
not prevent the necessity of direct personal visiting from house 
to bouse. It is only in sucli a 'way t\ia\, \\i^i TsiviTc^^x ^^t^. ^Ti\;s^ 
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a full and earnest conversation with his pastor, and can tell him 
of the doubts which may trouble him, and the peculiar trials and 
difficulties which meet and surround him. If the pastor becomes 
thoroughly acquainted with the religious condition of his people, 
he will be able, for their edification, to bring forth from Sabbath 
to Sabbath, out of his treasury of experience, things both new 
and old. 

Nor should pastoral visiting, in this view, be confined merely 
to members of the church. The preacher should mingle freely 
with all the members of his congregation, and visit those who 
occasionally attend his ministry. He may thus learn their doubts 
or their objections ; he can ascertain what stumbling blocks lie 
in their way, and what it is that keeps them from embracing the 
Saviour and from fellowship in His church. To labour success- 
fully, to remove scepticism, to heal difficulties, to bring families 
into unity and love, he must mingle with the people, and they 
must feel that he taked a deep interest in them. 

Again, the minister needs to visit his people to gain their 
sympathy and good will. Quintilian says that the first requisite 
for an orator is to gain the good will of his audience. "We all 
know how much more readily children learn when they love their 
teachers, and how little benefit they receive when they dislike 
them. The minister beloved by his congregation has a key to 
their affections. They listen with delight, and find pleasure 
and inspiration in all his services. But if the minister be an. 
object of aversion, if he even be a stranger, his words are without 
sufficient power to the hearts of his hearers. To gain the good 
will of his audience, there is no method more effectual than to 
manifest an interest in them and their families. The preacher 
who has a cheerful word for the man of business when he meets 
him or calls to visit his family, especially in times of affiiction, 
and who has a kind word for their children, soon acquires an. 
influence over those families such as to make them attentive and 
interested hearers. This visiting should be so thorough that the 
names of all the congregation, and, as far as practicable, the names 
of the children, should be carefully leamfc^. ^\\ft ^«:iQ>^^«^^53^ 
*' oalleth his own sheep by n.ame," ia fti^ \axi^^%'ei cJl^OcvftT^'^'esR^ 
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Saviour. Children especially should be addressed by their names. 
They feel that the man who does so takes an interest in them. 
And the older ones among us would prefer to be called by our own 
names, rather than be addressed as Mr. Jones or Mr. Smith. 

Again, pastoral visiting furnishes the preacher an opportunity 
to learn the influence of his sermons, and to ascertain accurately 
the effects which they have produced. Thus he will receive 
suggestions which maybe of future use. If, in visiting the man 
of business, he finds that the influence of his last Sabbath's ser- 
mon lingers in the counting-room, in the office, or the shop, he 
should thank God that he was able to deliver such a message, and 
should study how he may secure other trains of thought equally 
profitable. If, in visiting the sick, he finds that his words of 
comfort have been treasured in their memory, he will rejoice in 
his ministry of consolation, and will apply himself to find other 
lessons of encouragement in the Word of God. But, should he 
find that his sermons have not been treasured, that the people 
refer to no thoughts of comfort or consolation in them — ^if the old ' 
are without cheer and the young are disposed to wander away, 
he has serious cause to inquire whether he should not change his 
style of preaching. He should consider whether, in view of their 
condition, he had carefully selected important truths ; whether 
his address had been direct and earnest ; and whether he had 
endeavoured to speak to them because God had given him a 
message. Or, should he find that some of his sermons have been 
misunderstood, it will furnish him an occasion to explain, and he 
vrill try to correct the misapprehension. He may possibly find 
that, in presenting certain doctrines or in urging to certain duties, 
he has so stated them that to some of his people they seem to con- 
flict with other doctrines or with other duties. He will thus 
learn to be more guarded in definition, and to discriminate more 
carefully in all his utteruncips. 

Another advantage will be afforded by ascertaining what cleiss 

of topics has been most successful in reaching peculiar minds. 

They will tell him of sermons which they heard in former years, 

and of the deep impression they received. They will speak of the 

preciousness of certain texts of ScrVptuTe. O^etiJcvma^ ^ t^^ ^1 
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light is thus thrown upon a passage of Scripture to which his 
attention had never been given. Sometimes these turns of 
thought, learned in the cottage or the cabin, wiU open up a 
wonderful vista of Scripture truth, looking through which, he 
win find much that is beneficial to his own heart and to the heart 
of his hearers. Sometimes in my own experience a passage was 
so quoted that it seemed altogether new. Por a moment I doubted 
whether it was in the Bible ; but, on reflection, I found 1 had 
connected it with some other train of thought, opening only one 
such crystal, when others equally beautiful had been concealed 
from view. Many a text have I thus found for my Sabbath's 
sermon as I visited the garrets and cellars of cities or the abodes 
of the poor in the country. I remember once accompanying a 
lady to a poor dwelling, where we found an old Negro woman, 
lying on a bed of straw and sick unto death. Yet she talked so 
sweetly of the love of Jesus, she was so patient in all her suffer- 
ings, and spoke with such resignation, and with hopefulness 
almost amounting to ecstasy, that my heart was deeply touched. 
It was not only a lesson to me personally, but I think the in- 
fluence of it was evident in my sermons for several weeks. . 

Again, the work of the true preacher is to warn every man, to 
teach every man in all wisdom, and to present every man perfect 
before God. To accomplish this, he must watch the progress of 
his work ; he must add "line upon line and precept upon pre- 
■cept." The farmer does not sow the seed and then pay no further 
attention to the growing crop. He will love to watch its growth ; 
and he will look forward with intense interest and with earnest 
expectation to the harvest, when the ripened grain may be 
gathered in and preserved. So the preacher who is sent of God 
will love to trace the growth of the spiritual work in his con- 
gregation. He saw last Sabbath a tear starting in the eye, or a 
bowed head, and he knew that the Spirit of God was writing 
lessons upon a receptive heart. He longs to see that brother, 
and to converse with him personally and closely on religious 
topics ; to remove his difficulties and to lead him to the Saviour. 
So he will follow up every indication of spm^Ai^ vtANiL'e^^^^^^^ 
Jhe notices in bis congregation ; and, li lie i^exceiLNe^^^ ^o^ss^a «xsk 
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hardened and careless, he will be anxious to converse with them, 
to learn their governing motives and through what avenues they 
can best be reached. Por there is some avenue to every heart, 
and the faithful pastor will find that avenue, however guarded; 
will co-operate with those movings of the Spirit ; and will find 
some truth which will touch the conscience. Sometimes he will 
find that some of his congregation are wandering into sin ; that 
evil influences are alluring young men to evil habits ; and he will 
anxiously seek some plan by which these wanderers may be 
brought nearer the church and saved from ruin. As the 
shepherd, spending the long days of summer with his flock and 
guarding them during the night from the attacks of wild animals, 
learns to know and to love each member of his flock, and, if he 
misses one, hies away to the mountains and searches until he 
finds it, so the true minister watches over every member of his- 
congregation with ceaseless care. God has made him a shepherd 
to care for his flock ; a watchman to guard them against danger. 

Last summer I passed over the great mountains and plains 
which lie between us and the Pacific Ocean. I frequently 
watched the shepherds, with their immense flocks, and marked 
their constant diligence and care. I saw the herders, with their 
numerous herds of cattle, and was surprised to observe the constant 
vigilance which they exercised. The herder was always in the 
saddle ; his eyes were continually on the eattle. If one wandered 
toward a precipice or became separated from the herd, it was 
immediately followed and brought back in safety. How much 
more responsible is the ofice of the Christian pastor? If he 
expects to gain the aflection of all the members of his congrega- 
tion, if he desires to realize the full fruit of his sermons, his eye 
must be upon them, and he must exercise over them a sleepless 
vigilance. 

In this work he will also become informed of the relative 

fitness of the members of his congregation for such work as he 

may need in carrying out his plans for church activity. He 

win thus also gain increasing influence over the hearts of the 

children. Much of the sermon \s u^^^a^tttr^'^ Xi^^orajl their com- 

prebenBion; and, not being mteteft\.^^, Vltva ^xaOa. %fc-rsKsi«^^^ 
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wearisome. When they do attend, it is rather a matter of form. 
The preacher is too frequently a stranger to them, seems to over- 
look them, has no word of address directed to !them. Being 
without interest in the services, they sometimes imbibe, not only 
toward the sanctuary, but often also toward the Sabbath, an 
aversion which tinges and influences their whole lives. But if 
children feel that the preacher is their friend; if he has a kind 
word for them when he visits the family; if he speaks to them 
by name when he meets them '^in the street; if he takes an 
interest in their studies and gives them a word of encourage- 
ment; then they will love to attend the church services, delighted 
to meet him. Their presence will also be an inspiration to him. 
As he looks into their bright eyes and expectant countenances, 
and remembers what an influence they^may exert for Christ, he 
will be anxious to speak some word that shall draw them early 
to the loving Saviour. He will think of them in his study when 
he is preparing his sermon ; he will think of them when he bends 
his knees in prayer and implores a blessing on his congregation. 
While he prepares to feed the sheep, he will think also of the 
little lambs. His sermons will be more simple in their style, 
more brief and pointed in their sentences, and some incident 
will be interwoven which will touch the hearts of the children. 
That simplicity, that illustration, will also touch the hearts of 
those who are older. Indeed, there is no way by which the good 
will of mothers can be gained so readily as by acquaintance with' 
their children, and especially that acquaintance which manifests 
a deep interest for their mental and moral excellence. Fathers, 
also, will unite in this good will. The preacher who wins the 
heart of childhood finds the parents drawn to his church and 
listening with profit to his ministry. The story of Themistocles 
is well known. He said once of his little boy: " This child is 
greater than any man in Greece. For the Athenians command 
Greece ; I command the Athenians ; his mother commands me ; 
and he commands * his mother.* " 

But, notwithstanding the manifest benefits resulting from 
pastpral work, there are preachers who Kave a. ^fe^\. ^Y%\a.^\fe Vst 
its duties. They think they need the time iox >[)£xe« ^\-^\2^«^' 
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They are timid about visitiiig families, and they think the asso- 
ciations in' many instances would be both unpleasant and un- 
profitable. Such preachers are greatly mistaken as to the 
elements that they especially need. Pastoral visiting furnishes 
just that supplement to the library which the successful preacher 
absolutely requires. In his books he gains a knowledge of sub- 
jects which require abstract thought. He dwells in an intellec- 
tual realm of unchanging beauty. He has around him the best 
productions of the grandest minds which have graced our earth. 
"No wonder is it that he desires to spend the larger portion of his 
time in such fellowship and communion. But he needs not only 
great thoughts ; but to learn how to apply them to humanity in 
all the walks of life. He lives in an intellectual life; his 
thoughts are of the past ; his visions of the future. He does not 
come into contact with the harrassing cares and thoughts which 
agitate the bosom of the working man. As Christ came down 
from Heaven and walked among men, so must the minister come 
out of his study, away from the communion with almost angelic 
minds, and walk in the common paths of life. This is not only 
a duty, but it is an essential requisite to the highest ministerial 
success. He must be a man among men, to gain their affections, 
and to share their sympathies. He must walk with them side 
by side ; he must take their hands in his ; he must take, to some 
extent, on his heart their burdens and sorrows and cares. His 
ministry will be thus improved and enlarged. He will speak 
with a sympathy, tenderness, and love unknown before. The 
deep feeling which he acquires in talking with his people wiU 
tinge the very tones of his voice and make them sympathetic, 
and the poorest in his congregation will feel that his words of 
sympathy and encouragement were meant for them. 

Nor should he hesitate to visit because he is timid. That 
very timidity gives a crovming grace to his work. His people 
will feel that he comes to see them not because he delights in 
the work of visiting, but because he wishes to do them good. 
He cornea as a messenger from God, and he brings a divine 
message. His spirit wffl. loe Qnafe oi WAfcTaieej^ «xvd love ; his 
conversation pure and instmctive *, \A&T3aa^eci^'cJL%\xiNk^'^V8is^^ 
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kind and elevated ; Ills manner free from low familiarity and 
haughty reserve; his conversation will tend toward the point for 
which he came. He will, indeed, speak kindly, and sympathize 
with their afflictions, and share in their cares ; hnt he comes tr> 
represent his Saviour, and to drop some word which shall 
stimulate to duty, and which shall inspire to a higher life. In 
the spirit of his Master, he will be in an atmosphere of prayer. 
He has visited because it was his duty ; he has the promise that his 
Master will be with him to bless Ids labours ; and so the words 
which he utters and the spirit which he manifests become a bene- 
diction to the family — ^yes, a benediction to himself, for he leaves 
such a place more like Christ than when he entered it. 

"Sot must these visits be confined to the wealthy and educated. 
The poor and the uneducated need more help than those who 
are prosperous. If there be poor-houses, prisons, or hospitals 
within your sphere, neglect them not. The Great Head of the 
Church puts "Himself in the place of His weakest followers, and 
says to those who fail to perform this duty : ''I was sick and in 
prison, and ye visited Me not." And when the wondering heart 
asks how or when, He replies : '' Inasmuch as ye did it not to 
one of the least of these, ye did it not to Me." But, if the visit 
is made ; i£ the hunger and thirst be assuaged ; if the naked are 
clothed, and the stranger cared for ; how sweet the accents v 
''Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of My 
brethren, ye have done it unto Me." I shall never forget how 
Tividly this passage came to my mind, as an illustration of human 
feeling, when once I was travelHng in Eastern lands. I was in 
feeble health, and thought it doubtful whether I should ever see 
my family again. One day I received a letter narrating an act 
of kindness which had been performed for my youngest child by 
a friend. In a moment my heart leaped across the sea, and in 
grateful recognition of the favour I said in my thoughts to my 
friend : " Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me." It was to me more precious 
when done in my absence to my little child than had it \i<i^^^. 
done when present for myself. A Bweet cVionxi^v^L^ x^^i^^Ss^'as:^ 
mind on these words ever since. It Beems to ni^ ^^^ "i^'ajv^^'^^ 
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Ijetter pleased with a ** cup of cold water given in the name of a 
^sciple " than He was when the woman of Samaria gave to His 
weary lips a draught from Jacob's well. 

If any of you are troubled with timidity, and think you 
<5annot visit because you are timid, let me say for your encourage- 
ment that I think I was as timid as you can possibly be. When 
<joming to the years of a young man, it was a positive pain 
for- me to visit the houses even of friends. Many a time I walked 
hy the door of a neighbour's house, 'W'aiting five or ten minutes 
for some one to come out of the door, rather than knock and 
enter in. So bashful was I that many a time I walked around 
the square rather than meet a young lady whom I saw coming 
toward me on the street. I had much of this timidity when I 
•entered the ministry. The palms of my hands sometimes 
burned at the very thought of going out to visit. But I felt I 
>must go ; the Church bade me go ; I had promised God I would 
go ; and as the soldier in the army walks forward timidly, yet 
•determinedly, into the thickest of the fight, so I went in my 
Master's name. If I could, I took with me some experienced 
Christian friend. I spoke to the people kindly ; drew out of 
them their religious condition and experience ; found many a 
wandering one, and tried to comfort many a sorrowing heart. 
Such visits made me better, taught me to feel for the people, 
xmd to break for them the bread of life with more fitness. In a 
revival which followed, out of nearly three hundred who 
came to the altar for prayer there were very few with whom I 
liad not previously conversed ; and I knew how to enter into 
their sympathies, and to point them to the Lamb of God. 

Nor will this visiting, if properly performed, interfere with 
Ihe minister's time for study. After the morning has been 
devoted to study, the minister needs a change of occupation 
which will give him exercise and recreation. His going to and 
fro in his pastoral visiting, his climbing stairways to reach, the 
needy, his walking in the suburbs of cities or in country 
villages, will furnish him with an exercise as invigorating to 
health as the amusements in wVacla. ^0 many spend their leisure 
Jioure. Indeed, so far from \ieim^ ^\. «>. 'V<^^'3» \s5^'^^^\,\v»!^^ 
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the opportunity to unfold some passage of Scripture on which wa 
have dwelt makes us see more clearly the truth which we wish 
to portray, and in this way he better prepared for the sermon on 
the coming Sabbath. The true teacher is often more benefited 
than his scholars by the lesson he imparts. 

It does not fall into my province to enter into the modea 
in which this work may be performed ; nor do I wish to dwell 
upon them. But I may say that all coarseness, vulgarity, and 
low expression should be strictly avoided. There should be 
cheerfulness and kindness, but no undue familiarity. We enter 
the houses of friends because we are endorsed by the Church. 
The office of the minister gains for us invitation where we are 
personally but little known. We go in the character of 
Christian gentlemen and of holy men of God. If we do not 
so conduct ourselves, we violate propriety, disappoint our 
friends, and bring reproach upon the ministry of the Church. 
Every family should feel, when we leave, that a servant of the 
Lord Jesus has been among them ; and some influence should 
remain which wiU make religion appear more beautifal and 
heavenly. 

It is, however, in its reflex influence upon the pulpit that we- 
oonsider this subject. Without such visiting, sermons will b& 
likely to become mere essays — ^foU of thought and learnings 
perhaps, but not specially directed to the audience. The 
minister must be a student of human nature. He needs ta 
mingle with society in all its forms and to understand its various- 
necessities. He must also mingle among his own congregation,. 
and learn their experiences of sorrow and joy, of hope or fear, 
as they tread the daily walks of life. It is true, he may get 
glimpses of human nature from the writings of such skilful 
delineators as Shakespeare, and he may know the workings of 
the human mind as taught in mental philosophy; but such 
knowledge will be of little benefit to him compared with that 
derived from actual observation. What the congregation needs 
is the pouring forth of a heart which is filled ^it\\ «ysss:^^aJCK^ 
for their peculiar necessities and in tiie\x -^ecviJt^ax ^Yt^\«s^~ 
iftances. 
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There are, however, some ministers to whom pastoral visiting 
is not of great service. They have been accustomed to mingle 
with people ; they enjoy society, shake hands with everyone, 
and are at home everywhere. Such men need their books more 
than they need society. They are living, earnest, pleasing 
preachers ; but are seldom profound and solid thinkers. Their 
congregations love to meet them ; but they think more of their 
conversation at the fireside than they do of their work in the 
pulpit. Such ministers may be met at almost every funeral, and 
have time to go to the cemetery, even though it be three or 
four miles distant. They attend every festival and are found 
at every public and social gathering. Sometimes young 
ministers, who behold a radiant glory in Gospel truth, are 
repelled from visiting by the superficial character of the pulpit 
discourses of this class of men. Yet they should remember that 
these men do but little of true pastoral work. They call fami- 
liarly in various families, and join in jokes and laughter, sit 
down sometimes and smoke cigars, and are ready to take part in 
any recreation or game ; but leave without a word spoken for 
Jesus, or a prayer offered in behalf of the family. Seldom are 
such men found in the cabins of the poor, by the bedside of 
the sick, or in conversation with the prodigal young man, 
who is breaking the hearts of his father and mother, and is 
wandering into paths of sin. Seldom is he found pleading 
with such an one to reform his life and to turn to the Saviour. 
Seldom is he found in earnest conversation endeavouring to bring 
comfort and consolation to the suffering widow. Seldom is he 
found visiting the man of business, who is in deep embarrassment 
and distress, and whose heart is wrung with agony, under the 
pressure of difficulties and responsibilities. As the result of long 
observation, I am satisfied that those who are the closest students 
and are by nature the most timid, become the best pastors 
when they conquer themselves and instinct the faithful from 
house to house. Por they go not to spend the moments in trivial 
conversation ; but they go under the conviction that Christ has 
sent them as His servants andm"5i^ «»\^«A,tcican:yHi8benedic- 
tion to fiiehoaseholds. They teW. oi \)a.^^OTA«t^>QX\^^^ ^i^Sttfs^^ 
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and of the exhaustlcss store of spiritual riclies in reserve for 
those who love Him. They are quick to extend a helping hand 
to their brothers, and to lift up the lowly, the discouraged, and 
the sorrowing. 

What had the Lord Jesus been to us if we had only the 
record of His sermons without the record of His going about 
doing good ? We would listen to His words as voices from 
above ; but our hearts are drawn closer to Him when we behold 
Him opening the eyes of the blind, and stooping to touch the leper 
shut out from society by his loathsome disease. It is then the 
heavens kissing the earth. It is God in contact with the human 
sonl. I71 such a record Jesus becomes Immanuel — God with us. 

I think the love of Jesus touches the human heart more than 
the great truths which He uttered. Both were necessary. 
Without truth, the human soul would not have been elevated. 
Without the corresponding love, that truth would not have borne 
such a rich fruitage. If the young preacher desires to be a true 
successor of the apostles, let him imitate the plan and work of 
Jesus, and follow the apostles as they followed their glorious 
Master. 

You will not fancy, I know, that I underrate the value of 
close and diligent study. But when I take my ITew Testament 
in my hands I find the Saviour and His apostles teaching the 
people, visiting the sick, healing the wretched, comforting the 
sorrowing, and being mucfi in prayer ; but I find not a single 
direction how to write a sermon, or how to read it, or how to 
manage the voice and gestures so as to be counted an eloquent 
orator. They had the truth by direct inspiration; we must 
study to attain it. But, with that truth given, they seem to 
have thought of nothing but going forth, burning, shining, and 
blessing, in all the glory of the Gospel of glad tidings, and, with- 
out one thought of appearance or manner, simply presented the 
truth so as to touch the hearts and consciences of the people. 
As Christ and His disciples did not dwell at all upon what occu- 
pies the minds of so many young ministers, so I fear that many 
think but little of what bums in the liearV.^ ol ^\ms»\. wA "Sx^ 
apostieB. 
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There are a few large churclies where the congregations are 
60 immense and the membership is so numerons that it seems 
impossible for the pastor to know his people. Such is Spurgeon's 
church, with its five thousand membership ; and such are a few 
large congregations in our principal cities. The pastoral work 
in such cases is performed by assistants employed by the pastor of 
the congregation. There are some young men who feel so con- 
scious of their superior power, who have such premonitions of 
coming greatness, that, imitating the example of these dis- 
tinguished ministers, they resolve to devote themselves wholly 
to their studies and to preaching, to spend their lives in some- 
thing more noble than visiting people. Such young men should 
remember that these eminent ministers began either in country 
places or with small congregations. So far as I am acquainted 
with the men who build these mammoth institutions, they 
began at the bottom of the ladder, studied with the common 
people, preached and worked with the common people, and in 
this way gained that knowledge of human nature which enabled 
them to gather immense congregations around them. Such men 
as Spurgeon and Beecher began at the bottom of the ladder, in 
Si. country place, and climbed up. The young man who begins at 
the top of the ladder invariably climbs down. 



IX. 



COLLATERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

WORK. 



The range of a preacher's work is widely extended. His> 
chief labour is in the pulpit, and in pastoral visiting among 
the members. There are, however, many collateral fields which 
he must cultivate, and some of them are essential to the stability 
and growth of his cong]*egation. 

Closely connected with preaching is the offering of public 
prayer. This service should be conducted with that reverence- 
which will show the deep piety of the minister, and which will 
inspire the people with solemnity and devotion. Prayer should 
issue fi:om a heart which feels its own wants, and which is in 
sympathy with the wants of the congregation. In this service, 
thanksgiving should occupy a prominent place, both because of 
the multitude of mercies personally received, and as a congrega- 
tion, and because the spirit of thanksgiving is always appro- 
priate. The people should be reminded of the blessings which 
they constantly enjoy, because there is such a tendency to 
murmur or complain at the lot which we occupy. Among the 
Jews sacrifice and thanksgiving were required under the law, 
and the Psalmist frequently exhorts to come before God with 
thanksgiving. In the New Testament we are taught : " With 
thanksgiving let your requests bo made known nnto God." 
There should also be the confession of sins — ^personal, social, and 
national ; the deprecation of God's wrath, and prayer for pardon 
through the atoning merits of Christ; and the expression of 
trust in the willingness and power of the Great E^t\i«t \» ViK%»» 
and save. Prayer should be offered ia buc^Yl a xc^ctcoMM^ «^yc^ 
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that the people sliall feel that the minister is conscious of the 
presence of the great Jehovah, and that the Holy Spirit is 
already communicating with his heart. No words indicating a 
lack of reverence, no expressions of familiarity, no real address 
to the people under the garb of prayer, should be employed ; and 
even the, name of the Deity should be so uttered as to indicate the 
solemn awe with which even a redeemed spirit should approach 
before the Throne. The preacher's evident access to the Mercy 
Seat inspires the hearts of the people. He utters petitions 
for what his own heart needs ; and while he prays for himself, 
many an aching heart is comforted under the power of his 
pathetic, fervent prayer. He also enters into the sympathies 
of the people, and, in their name, and in their place, pours out 
earnest supplication for needed mercy. This spirit of prayer 
prepares the hearts of the people for the reception of the Word. 
As the minister prays, in the consciousness of his own weakness, 
for divine help ; as he pleads for the presence and power of the 
great Head of the Church; as he prays that the people may 
receive the truth which he is about to utter, and that the 
Holy Spirit, by its sacred influences, may rest upon every one 
the spirit of prayer descends also upon the congregation. Thus 
brought into the immediate presence of God, they too look for 
the purifying influence of the Blessed Spirit, and their hearts are 
brought into sympathy with the speaker. To some extent they 
feel the pressure of his great thoughts. The burden which lies 
on his heart is in part transferred to them. They spend the 
hour in worshipping God "in the beauty of holiness," and 
much of the profit of the service comes from the hallowing influ- 
ence of the prayer which has been offered. 

That the minister may have the true spirit of prayer in the 
pulpit, he will need to cultivate secret prayer also. It is in 
his closet that the divine power is gained which manifests itself 
in the midst of public duty. Our Saviour says: ** When thou 
prayest, enter into thy closet. And when thou hast shut thy 
door, pray to the Pather which is in secret; and thy Eather 
which Beeth, in secret, shall reward thee openly." In harmony 
with this is the beautiiul \angaa^<& oi\5aa^«a5mas5t\ ^^"Sskthat 
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dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High shall abide under 
the shadow of the Almighty." The closet of the Christian thus 
becomes aUied to the holy of holies in the temple. Thither the 
high priest passed once a year, and was for a moment under the 
shadow of the wings of the cherubim, and face to face with the 
divine Shekinah ; but the Christian, in the holy service of secret 
prayer, abides under that shadow, while the divine Shekinah ever 
illumines and warms his heart. Then are realized the promises 
to him who maketh the Most High his habitation. 

The length of the prayer may very properly vary with the ' 
spirit of prayer and the circumstances of the congregation ; but, 
. as a general rule, I doubt whether an extemporaneous prayer 
should exceed ten, or, at the utmost fifteen minutes, as the 
people are liable to become weary, and then the spirit of devotion 
is weakened. 

In conducting meetings for social prayer, the tact and skill of 
the preacher may find a wide field. This service, as in dis- 
tinction from the Sabbath service, is designed for the whole 
church, and the minister should not occupy an undue propor- 
tion of the time. Some preachers kill their prayer-meetings by 
their long prayers, reading long chapters, and giving long 
exhortations. They should remember that the people are 
benefited by taking part, and as many as possible should be 
induced to join in these social services. The more who speak or 
pray, the better is it for the growth of the Church, and for the 
• development of the moral power of the congregation. In this 
way also the minister may best learn the religious condition 
of his people. Especially should the young convert be urged to 
speak and pray. In New Testament times, the Holy Spirit 
fell upon the people, and the gift of tongues was for the young 
convert, as well as for the old. If children did not learn to 
speak in early childhood, the tongue would be clumsy all through 
life. So should the young Christian be encouraged to join at 
once in the social services of the congregation. As in the family 
the old, and middle-aged, and children freely mingle together, so 
should it be in the church of God. 

Nor should the minister come to TMia'jTa'jct-isi'&^^cfli'^^''^^^^^^ 
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preparation. Let him have some topic on which his thoughts 
will be arranged and condensed. Let him select something 
which will call forth the sympathy, support, and prayers, or 
increase the activity of his people. Commencing promptly at 
the appointed moment, let his own services be spirited and 
brief, and then let him guide the current of the congregation. 
Brief prayers, '^interspersed with a few verses of Christian song 
and such, utterances as the members may wish to make, may 
profitably occupy the evening hour. Under some ministers, the 
prayer-meeting is the glory of the church, and a large part of the 
congregation attends. Under others, the interest diminishes, and 
scarcely as many will attend as are necessary to conduct the 
gervices. 

The Sunday school should always receive the careful attention 
of the minister. He should teach the church that the school is a 
part of its legitimate work and under its careful control ; not a 
something outside of the church, but a regular part of the Sabbath 
services. Wherever churches are regularly established, 1 have no- 
sympathy vrith what are termed " union schools," or institutions 
without specific religious management and government. In 
sparsely-settled sections of the country, where no denomination is 
strong enough to maintain a school of its own, or in neighbour* 
hoods where no church ie organized, such schools may be of great 
profit, and should be encouraged ; but where every church is 
organized, the children of the church should be taught by the 
church. In many places a positive injury is received in the 
separation of the school from the church. The children are placed 
under the control of irresponsible parties, and the school superin- 
tendent not unfrequently places bimseK in a kind of antagonism 
to the minister. Such a course is ever disastrous. The lambs of 
the fiock should be the special care of the minister, and he fails in 
bis duty if he does not, in harmony with church order, care- 
fully supervise the interests of the school. He should not seek 
to supersede the superintendent, nor to interfere with his govern- 
ment of the school; but the superintendent and the teacher 

should ever be in harmony with t"hfe''^Tct)Lc!\i^T, «ad should consider 

themselves &i a part of Mb offi-ciol 6\*a.ft. 
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The supervision of the minister should extend particularly to 
the selection of books for the library that is to be placed in the 
hands of the teachers and the children of the school. It is but 
seldom that superintendent and teachers, engrossed with the 
busy cares of life, have full time to examine the multitudinous 
issues of the press which are sought to be placed in these 
libraries. Each publisher has a list of his own books, and 
wishes to sell them. He exchanges with other publishers, 
and thus may have a very large variety. He is so occupied 
with the financial a&irs of his establishment that he may not 
know the precise character of the teachings of the books 
which he publishes. "Without intent to do wrong, he recom- 
mends works which ought not to find their way intb Sunday 
schools. A committee is oftentimes appointed to purchase a 
library. It is frequently composed of men who are good and 
earnest and pious ; but they are not extensively acquainted with 
xeligious literature, and they purchase such works as have pretty 
titles, are _well printed, are recommended by publishers, and, 
above all, which are of low price*. In this way books of doubtful 
or erroneous doctrinal teaching, or which sanction unchristian 
-conduct, or works of fiction, without anything to recommend 
them, are placed in the library ; and they vitiate, rather than im- 
prove, the taste. The books introduced into the Sunday school 
should contain such doctrinal or practical teaching as may be in 
harmony with the church*; otherwise, the infiuence of the Sabbath 
school may not only be of little service, but may even become of 
positive injury to the interests of the congregation. In this day 
of light and loose and sceptical publications, no duty is more 
imperative on the minister than to exercise a watchful super- 
vision over the literature which is purchased by the church 
and is placed in the Sunday school library for the use of its 
children ; for the young have a right to regard the teaching of 
such works as sanctioned by the church. 

1^0 matter how great may be the intellectual power and 
influence of the preacher, he cannot accomplish his work un- 
aided and alone. He is the general of an army ; but he cannot 
<)onquer without soldiers. He mast liave o^Jaiet^ \ft ^3a»sS^\ii3ft- 
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The duty of the preacher, then, is to study carefiilly the genius 
and organization of his church, and to secure all the asssistance 
which that organization can famisli. Whatever officers — 
whether elders, or deacons, or trustees, or stewards, or leaders 
—may constitute the officiary of his church, he is to place 
himself in intimate relations with each and all of them. His 
study should he how to employ their talents in church activity, 
so as to assist in aggressive work. He should further study 
how to enlist the entire talents of his church-memhers, old and 
young, men and women, in spheres of Christian usefulness. 
This he should do not only for the assistance which they may 
give him, but for the benefit which results — ^£rst to the church,, 
and then to themselves. The true teacher is ever a learner. 
There is no process by which, our learning becomes accurate and 
methodical so soon, as by attempting to communicate it to others.. 
Hence everyone who is engaged in doing good is also engaged in 
seK-development and culture. In different denominations 
church organizations vary ; but, be the organization what it 
may, the great object is to develop into perfect Christians the 
entire membership, and to act upon the world as an attractive- 
and aggregating power, which constantly adds to its own 
magnitude. 

There are some lines of church work which are common to all. 
Eirst, there are the social meetings in the church, which aU should 
be invited to attend. It should be the study of the preacher, on 
the one hand, to make these meetings interesting, as well as 
profitable ; and, on the other, to induce every member of his con- 
gregation to be fully identified with them. Some he can skil- 
fully draw into religious conversation ; others into prayer. In 
every assembly there are musical voices which should be culti- 
vated in and for divine worship. The minister should draw to 
the prayer-room the best singers of his congregation, who may 
either lead or give volume to the voice of grateful song. For 
want of a little thoughtful attention, there may be no person 
present who can lead the singing ; and the pleasure and the profit 
of the evening are not only marred^ \sv3L\,TaK0^ Vsi^ ^x^^xeeent will 
not return again. Upon ottiexBla.© eanAa."^ \3tv^ ^\i^l ^\^^^\s!k%*^"«l^ 
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the room lias been well aired, and that the sexton has made it of 
» a comfortable temperature. An ill-ventilated room, or one that 
is too cold or too warm ; a broken pane of glass, that admits a 
current of air ; a door which creaks on its hinges every time it is 
opened or shut ; and, in country places, lamps that are untrimmed 
and smoking, destroy the pleasure of the congregation and mar 
the profit of the meeting. These external matters may be arranged 
by the oversight of the pastor, and his helpers will be pleased by 
being doorkeepers or by doing other service at the house of God. 

The principles of ventilation are generally but poorly under- 
stood by sextons. They usually confound warm air with pure 
air, and keep the rooms closed, to have them warm. The interest 
of many a service is destroyed by this means. People wonder 
what is the matter with their preacher and with themselves. 
They have no life, no enthusiasm. They cannot have any when 
their lungs are loaded with impure exhalations and their brains 
oppressed with imperfectly oxygenated blood. I believe that the- 
health of many a minister suffers severely and his life shortened 
in consequence of breathing impure air. I wish we could have 
an art school for sextons (if it were only possible to get them 
together), or a course of lectures, or a good manual to guide them 
in their duties. Some of them are intelligent and skilful and 
worthy of praise ; but too many, especially in small churches, 
are grossly ignorant. 

A ministerial friend once related to me a scene he had wit- 
nessed. A church in a country place had been enlarged and re- 
paired, and the opening services were about to be held, at which 
he was invited to officiate. The trustees had bought a thermo- 
meter, and charged the sexton that the temperature must be kept 
between 60^ and 70^ ; but in no case must it get higher than 70*^. 
The day was a little cool, and the minister noticed the sexton, 
examining the thermometer, which hung against a column. 
Then he put wood in the stove. In a few minutes he examined 
the thermometer again, and put more wood in the stove ; after 
which he examined it again, and seemed to be in trouble. He 
opened the stove-door, looked again, seT^fccike^ \c^^ \vfe^N «si^ 
Bnally, as if a sudden thought struck \nxii> ^i'^ ^evL^^^^'^^cjasii* 
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ter with both hands and ran out of doors into the cold air, deter- 
mined to bring it down to 70^. 

The minister will also need to study the temperaments and 
qualifications of his members for the spiritual work of the church. 
He should aid the superintendent of the Sabbath school in select- 
ing teachers, and in urging those who are qualified to engage in 
that work. The love for Bible studies and the zeal for their 
pursuit will depend greatly upon the spirit which the pastor shall 
infuse among the teachers. The pastor will also need assistance 
in visiting the sick, calling upon strangers, and inviting them to 
the houjse of God. T his can be done most effectually by the co- 
operation of pious men and women. Persons properly appointed 
may call upon strangers and may gather many wanderers into the 
•church. Such work, however, is seldom performed systematically 
or properly without the constant supervision of the pastor. Active 
associations should also be formed to employ the time and talents 
of the congregation — such as lyceums or literary organizations 
for the young ; societies for teaching the poor children to sew 
and to make plain clothing ; Dorcas societies, to provide clothing 
for the needy. The aim of the minister should be to find some 
work to employ all the members of his congregation, for in pro- 
portion as they work for the Master's cause they will be drawn 
most powerfully to the spiritual life. These benevolent move- 
ments of the congregation will also impress the public mind with 
admiration for the liberal and generous character of the church. 
It was said of Christ that He was full of grace ; and it was this 
fullness of grace or manifestation of benevolence and kindness to 
the people which distinguished His whole life. He healed the 
bodies first, the souls afterwards ; and the ministers and churches 
which show a deep sympathy for sorrow and wretchedness always 
powerfully impress those around them. In this activity the 
Roman Catholic churches generally excel the Protestants. Their 
various orders of women — such as the "Sisters of Charity" or 
*' Sisters of Mercy" — have great facility in procuring aid to 
sustain hospitals, orphanages, and the like. These women, by 
their plain garb and by their apparent renunciation of the world, 
impress the public mind beyond the pale of their church much 
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more powerfully than do all their ministers comhined. Protes- 
tantism has the ability to perform a similar work just as well, 
and without the evils connected with these orders ; but it requires 
constant activity and associated effort to produce the result. 

Active work is also necessary to give to each congregation 
unity and harmony. An inefficient congregation is usually a 
troublesome one. Among unemployed people discords and 
strife are sure to enter. The familiar lines of Dr. Watts, 
'* Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do/' are 
illustrated everywhere. There are men in every congregation 
who are exceeding troublesome. They annoy the people and 
the minister. They have an immense amount of surplus energy 
which is seeking for employment. Such persons need extra 
work, and must have it to be kept quiet. In one of Dr. Chal- 
mer's ragged schools in Glasgow there was a boy who could 
not be controlled, and was a constant interruption to the school. 
After bearing long with him, it was resolved to expel him. 
The superintendent of the school, seeing elements of power in 
the boy, plead for one more trial. It was before the days of 
gas, or even of kerosene lamps, and the school-room was lighted 
with common candles. These were placed on movable stands, 
such as were formerly used by shoemakers, and which con- 
sisted of an upright stick fastened into a square board, with an 
opening in the top of the stick, through which a piece of leather 
was drawn that held the candle. The candles needed frequent 
snuffing, and so the superintendent appointed this uncontrollable 
boy general candle-snuffer. From the commencement of hia 
work a change came over him. He entered into his work with 
spirit, and became one of the best boys in the school. He only 
needed to be employed. Luther was so restless in school that his 
master sometimes flogged him several times a day. God had put 
into him a soul of power, so that he could not keep still. God 
made him to shake all Europe. Mothers often pride themselves 
on having nice little boys, that sit still in the nursery and make 
no noise. Such boys will sit still all their lives, and will ac- 
complish but little for their friends or the world. Give me the 
boy who cannot keep still ; that upsets chairs and puts every- 
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thing into confusion in the nursery ; that at school can scarcely 
keep his elbows out of the sides of his associates ; and I will show 
you one who hus in him the elements of great good, if they can 
be properly employed. No matter how much steam there is in 
the locomotive, if it is kept onHhe track, and has a heavy enough 
load to draw ; but let it run alone, with a full head, of steam, 
and it will leap the track, and the ruin will be terrible. So 
these men m our congregations who have so much surplus 
energy will do mischief, unless they are loaded down with 
work. 

The successful minister must also study the organization of 
society. In rural districts there is comparatively little organi- 
zation. The freedom and independence of an agricultural life 
produce a spirit of individuality. Each family relies upon its 
own efforts, draws from the earth its own support, and asks but 
few favours from its neighbours. But as soon as manufeictories 
are established, as soon as towns and cities appear, organized 
society largely controls individual effort. The employer exer- 
cises a constant influence over the employ^. The tendency of 
civilization is to increase associated, and to diminish individual, 
power. The few control; the many obey. Such a state of 
society exists in Oriental lands, that are densely populated. 
Such was society formerly in Southern Europe. The increase 
of civilization always tends in this direction, and the coiinter- 
balancing power is only to be found in the education of the 
masses, and in their clear conception of their just rights. Vast 
coTporationa are established, where men are bound together, not 
only by ties of friendship, but by ties of employment and inte- 
rest. These form a kind of private society, approaching a caste. 
Thus a kindred spirit exists among railroad men. Their inte- 
rests are mutual, and almost identical ; and large brotherhoods 
are formed, as among the engineers, where the right of the in- 
dividual, as to work or wages, is limited by the wiU of the 
society. Similar associations spring up among every kind of 
mechamcB, Latterly, the men who live by days' work, in the 

humblest and most laborious occupa^ioii^, ^t^ ^^-^^ QT^anized. 

The pulpit deals "witli individuals, not Vv^ oT^aj^TaS6^<2raa»» ^^ 
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truth comes to eveiy individual heart, and ovoiy man acts on 
his personal it^sponsibility before God; yet tho indiTidual 
thus addressed is influenced by these associations which 
either help or retard the power of the pulpit. If tho tono 
and influence of the society is hostile to the Church, tho indivi- 
dual is either influenced to absent himself from tho soryioiNSk or 
to receive them with a prejudiced heart ; but if the foi^ling of 
the association is friendly to the Church, then tho individual is 
influenced to attend the services, and to look with favour upon 
its ministrations. In this view an almost boundless flold opens 
before the preacher. He must study the various interests and 
ramniflcations of these organizations, and must so manage his own 
conduct and so plan his services as to be most efPoctivo in gaining 
control over the different parts of the community. Socioties 
are like a stick of timber, which must be split according to tho 
grain; and a skilful woodsman will part his timbers always 
according to their structure. 

Who does not know the power of the president of a company 
over all its subordinates? I have not unfroqucntly ontsrcd a 
bank and asked some question of a clerk, without being able to 
obtain scarcely a civil answer; but if I went to the presidenti 
and he received me kindly and cordially, tho next time I onterod, 
every employe was not only civil, but polite. If I enter a factory, 
and the owner shows me with satisfaction over tho building, tho 
foreman of every department is ready to givo me all sorts of in- 
formation; but if I enter without such an introduction, I ontor 
under a great disadvantage. 

I ask your attention to these particular features bucauso at 
this time the masses of the people, as never before, are arranged 
in various organizations. They meet in their separate club- 
rooms. They are addressed by distinguishf^l men; and too 
frequently an effort is made to array them against tho Church 
and against the ministry, that they may bo the bettor prepared 
for acts of lawlessness and violence. Tho CommuniMm and 
I^ationalism of Europe are right against tho churchoM, becauM 
there the Church is identifled with the? civil i^)Nir^it . T\\vr^ tv^^«M^. 
the Church and the fitaie 00 one, and tine mmt^Wv^ «a SsiM^«>^^^3s?| 
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joined with those whom they regard as their oppressors. This 
feeling is one of the evils which arise from the union of Church 
and State; and I am not sure that God may not use it to destroy 
that unhallowed union. In this country there is no such union, 
and there ought not to be any such association of thought or 
feeHng; yet the foreigners — ^and most of our Socialists are 
foreigners — ^bnng these feelings with them . 

It must also be considered that, as the minister ever inculcates 
the principles of peace and submission to lawful authority, those 
who contemplate acts of violence or attacks upon the order 
of society desire to destroy the influence of the minister over 
society. Hence, the atheistic orator on the platform and the 
proposer of violence on the sand-lots of San Francisco work in 
perfect harmony. Their aim is one and the same, and that is 
to destroy the strongest influence which supports peace and order 
in the State and among individuals. Christian people must seek 
some method by which they can better reach the hearts of this 
people, and antagonize the machinations of those who are 
plotting evil. 

The limits of the lecture will not permit me to discuss the 
methods by which these organizations or classes of society may 
be reached. Their structure must be studied ; their influential 
men considered; the influence of society as tending to counter- 
poise such men must also be considered; and then the minister 
will be prepared to throw his influence in such a form as to give 
him power over the hearts of the masses. I must allude to what 
I think is the greatest barrier. Thus far in this country the 
difficulty does not consist in great opposition to the churches, 
but in the growing negligence of its ministrations. These 
associations, controlling work and wages, become of absorbing 
interest to the workman. They contribute to the general funds 
alarge part of their surplus earnings, and attend so many private 
meetings that they have little time to give to the churches, and 
are thus almost unconsciously led further and farther away, and 
are in danger of being influenced by infldel or communistic ideas. 
I know no remedy but in the ]jowei of the Gospel, most earnestly 
preaobed, and with Bach, po^ei a^^ii^silil \,^tA\.^ ^sa.^ ''Osi^^^d^^^ 
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io the services; and then the more perfect identification of the 

minister with the people among whom he resides. Especially 

may he endeayonr, both personally and by the aid of his people, 

to draw the children to the Sabbath school, and to instill into 

their hearts such thoughts and principles as will lead them to 

the Church, and early bring them to the Saviour. Let him 

interest himself in the education of the children ; let him also 

inquire into the wants and necessities of the people ; let them feel 

that he sympathizes with them in their labours and sorrows; let 

. him approve their efforts, so far as is proper, to gain a better 

K/elihood; and then he will have an influence and control over 

them when they are incited to deeds of strife and violence. His 

membership, thus instructed, may become as salt to save the 

mass in which they mingle, and may prevent the associations 

^om doing the mischief which designing men intend. 

A mong collateral methods of usefulness, the platform is one 
of the most efficient. The minister will frequently be called 
upon to join in efforts in behalf of benevolent movements. He 
will be requested to address audiences upon great questions of 
public interest and concerning the work of various charitable 
associations. These associations extend beyond the limits of any 
one church or any one denomination ; yet they perform a work 
which is beneficial to all, and to them the minister should be 
ready to contribute his influence. Such, for instance, is the 
Bible Society, in which every Christian should have a deep and 
abiding interest. Whatever may be his theological views, ho 
supposes them to be found in the Word of God, and the diffusion 
of that Word will promote the general benefit. The Bible 
Society, in its benevolent purpose to give the Bible to every man, 
without comment, presents an example of the purest benevolenco 
and the highest catholicity of spirit. Associations for the pro* 
motion of temperance also claim the minister's attention. Theio 
associations are sometimes so conducted as to be xiroductivo of 
evil, and, if the minister and religious people stand aloof, they 
will faU into the hands of men who will oppose the \iulvvt ^aao^ 
really prevent the permanent reform ot t\ioiM& '^Xvcnsi NX\v::^ «L<b 
trying to gare> These temperance org;a&\sui\kfiu&, -^Xusa \\sSd^ 
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conducted, are, like John the Baptist, forerunners of the Christiaii 
Church. Experience proves that unless reformed men are con- 
verted and brought into the Church, the temperance excitement 
soon passes away, and the people become worse than before. The 
only safety for an intemperate man is in the Divine power that 
is promised in the Gospel. So also, especially in cities, associa- 
tions are formed to save the fallen and outcast, to provide for 
the aged, to prevent cruelty to children and even to animals, to 
maintain orphan asylums and homes for the friendless and desti- 
tute, to furnish education to the deaf and dumb, the blind and 
imbecile, and to aid the poor and support hospitals. All these 
plans afford a common ground of Christian work. They are the 
glory of Christianity, in that they stoop to save the lowest of the 
low and the vilest of the vile, as well as to lend a helping hand 
to the wretched and friendless of every class. To aid in labours 
of this kind is fitting for the minister ; for he is not merely the 
pastor of a church, but a preacher sent from God to save and 
bless mankind. By these efforts also he will exten d his influ- 
ence beyond the sphere of his own congregation. The friends of 
these various reforms will love the minister who has presented 
their cause so earnestly and successfully before the people, and 
not unfrequently they will be led to attend his ministry. 

He will be invited, however, to take part in services where he 
may not wisely go. Meetings may be held under some specious 
forms, really to advance the political interests of s ome individual 
or to denounce some rival. While the minister should feel a 
deep interest in everything which affects the interests of his 
country, and while, as a free man. he has an unquestionable 
right to cast his ballot for whom he pleases, he should be careful, 
as a minister, not to take part in political meetings called for 
the purpose merely of promoting the interests of a party or to 
advocate the interests of a particular man. 

The preacher will occasionally exchange pulpits with the 
brethren of his own denomination, and in these days of Chris- 
tian courtesy he will also exchange with those of different 
denominatioins. The excluBive!ie&% oi spirit which once pre- 
railed has in great measure, 11051^11^ , "^^^^^^^ wcwj . ^^^r^SS&kVSwswk 
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may be a few Protestant congregations which fancy themselves 
to be the true Church of Christ, which have a special gate to 
Heaven, and close their doors against ministers of other denomi- 
nations, and hand us all over to the uncovenanted mercies of 
the heathen; yet the great active branches of the Church are 
moving steadily forward to a broader platform and to a closer 
unity. The exclusive churches — though strong and powerful in 
some localities, as compared with the liberal branches — do not 
relatively advance with much rapidity. In the pulpit exchanges 
which are thus made preachers should be exceedingly careful 
not to violate the rules of Christian courtesy in their selection of 
subjects. They should strictly avoid controversial topics, and 
•especially those points on which they may personally differ from 
the creed of the congregation which they address. The great 
fundamental truths of Christianity are conmion to all Evangelical 
Christians ; the points on which they differ are comparatively 
few. As the salvation of a soul does not depend upon the philo- 
sophical views which may be entertained, or upon the logical 
results which seem to flow from them, the true preacher may 
ffnd an abundance of matter which is held in conmion, and on 
which he can address the congregation. "Whoever teaches a 
living trust in the atonement of a Divine Saviour as the only hope 
for sinful man, and a strict obedience to all that Christ commands, 
is one of the great brotherhood of Christianity. In this social 
intercourse of ministers and churches, true courtesy requires a 
conformity to the order of worship established in the different 
churches or congregations. 

Any effort at proselyting from one church to another should 
be most strictly avoided. Proselytism is a species of f reebooting 
or piracy, which ought to be as strictly condemned among 
churches as among nations. I do not object to a change of 
church relations where there is a change of doctrinal views, or 
where there is a strong conviction that under another form of 
church polity the individual may receive greater profit or may 
be able to do more good to a larger number of his fellow-beings. 
Such instances may not unfrequently oceut. kTi-^Vs^^^HS^^^^^ 
•cbaDgingabould he kindly dismlBsed from ^keSx %e^etaV ^fe»x'3a&'«^'» 
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with the prayer that the blessing of God may go with them. 
But when a Christian minister endeavours to draw away members 
from another communion for the sake of enlarging or strength- 
ening his own, he is not only -violating the principles of Chris tiu,n 
courtesy, but the principles of common honesty. No minister 
should seek to enfeeble one church to build up another. Nor is 
it honourable to intimate that his church is so much more 
genteel; has men of business who will patronize young men ;. 
holds the key to the door of select society ; and, therefore, 
Christians should leave their own communion and enter his. If, 
under such influences, people are led from one church to another, 
they are induced to make merchandise of the Gospel, and the 
spirit of a pure and earnest Christianity is defiled. Such an 
eflfort must prevent true co-operation between Christian churches. 
Nor is there need for such effort, for there are vast masses lying 
beyond the influence of any church : there is much ground yet 
to be occupied, and many souls are going to ruin. You are 
builders, young gentlemen. Let it be your aim to go out into 
the forest and cut down tall trees, hew them, square them, put 
them into your building, and raise a beautiful edifice to the 
glory of the great Head of the Church ; but never descend so low 
as to steal squared timbers from other churches to bmld your 
own. 

Closely connected with this subject is the change of ministers 
from one denomination to another. Where these denominations 
do not differ in doctrines, but are simply separated on questions 
of church economy, there can be no impropriety in a minister's 
passing from one denomination to another, when circumstances 
seem to justify it. He preaches the same doctrines and is 
identified with the same general cause. But where the churches 
differ in doctrine such changes less frequently occur. They are, 
nevertheless, highly proper when the minister is led to change 
his doctrinal views. If he becomes satisfied that his has been in 
error, and can no longer conscientiously preach the doctrines of 
the church that ordained him, and which supports him for the 
purpose of preaching doctrines which they believe are in 
iiccordance with the teachings of Christ, then his duty, as a 
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•Christian and as a man of honour, is to resign his pulpit and to 
retire from the ministry of the church whose doctrines he does 
not helieve and cannot preach. I never could understand how 
a minister could remain with a church whose doctrines he could 
not accept as his own. Such a man, so far as I can see, has 
either great obtuseness of intellect or great lack of moralprinciple. 
There are denominations with some of whom he could affiliate, 
and into whose pulpits he would be welcomed — all the world 
is before him — or he can, as a Mohammedan writer suggests, 
" set up a ladder and climb to Heaven alone." 

But there are changes, as I believe, occasionally made beyond 
the bounds of propriety. A minister sometimes leaves a com-^ 
munion in which he was converted and ordained, and joins 
another, at the same time averring that he has not changed his 
opinions, and will continue to preach his former doctrines, and 
that his reasons for that change are simply those of personal 
convenience and comfort. Such changes I believe to be wrong 
in practice and disastrous in results. The minister occupies a 
false position, both to himself and to his hearers. He is supposed 
by the public to represent doctrines which he does not believe. 
He cannot preach freely, in points of doctrinal difference, his own 
particular views, without doing violence to the views of the 
church which he enters. He suffers restraint, he compromiseei 
truth for comfort, and diminishes his own self-respect and 
spiritual power. He injuresthe congregation which he addresses, 
for he unsettles them in their views, and sooner or later strife 
and discord will arise, and the church will not be a united, 
homogeneous, or vigorous body in its aggressive movements. 
The church may for a time be crowded to hear a man of talent 
and energy who has suddenly changed his fellowship, and it may 
give evidence of outward prosperity; but at the heart its vital 
power decays, and in the end discord, strife, and disintegration 
inevitably follow. The only exception is where, with his change 
• of church fellowship, the minister actually changes his doctrinal 
views, and cannot conscientiously preach in harmony with the 
views of his church. But the worst impression is made upon 
the world, which calls in question the honesty of m\s^^^'t'^> ^ss^ 
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from such examples believes that they all hold their principles 
in the market, and are ready to sell to such as will give them 
the best pay and the most comfort. The injury thus done to the 
ministry outbalances, as I believe, all the good which such men 
can perform. The churches and ministers participating in such 
transactions are -weakening the power of the Church over the 
public confidence more than the efforts of its stron gest enemies. 
The employment of evangelists to assist the regular preacher 
in his labours requires great caution. Evangelists are fre- 
quently of great service. They are able to say "vnth boldness- 
what the minister would utter with more delicacy. But the 
pastor should never give the control of the meetings to any 
evangelist or to any assisting preacher. If he does not hold the 
control over his meetings, the interest will cease when the 
evangelist goes away. Persons who are drilled and exercised 
tinder a foreign influence wiU not be fused into the methods of 
fhe congregation. They will be comparing the methods of the 
evangelist with the methods of the pastor, and will complain of 
the latter if the interest does not continue. I have known 
a number of places where the visits of evangelists have resulted 
in an apparent awakening and conversion of great numbers; 
and yet in three or four months the church has been in a worse 
condition than it was before the visit of the evangelist — con- 
tention and strife having been substituted for peace andharmony — 
and the benefits of the revival have been lost. Better have 
no evangeHst, however exciting— no brother preacher, however 
talented — who will not kindly co-operate with you and move in 
harmony with your plans. Usually, however, the minister will 
need help in his protracted or special evangelistic efforts. "His 
chief aun should be to make his services so attractive, so 
spiritual, and so earnest that the Lord shall add daily to the 
church such as shall be saved. Yet, under special circumstances,, 
he will find that such a general seriousness pervades his audience, 
such a deep impression is made, as will not only justify, but im- 
periously demand, the establishment of special services. At 
snch seasons, hearts bow more easily, and multitudes crowd 
to the services to see and hear, because their friends or acquaint* 
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ances are deeply interested. Let the minister then get the 
utmost help he possibly can from his own membership, for the 
work will do them good ; but let him also procure additional 
aid, either from neighbouring pastors or from evangelists, as 
he may deem best — ever, however, maintaining the management 
and control of the services. 

There are matters which are not strictly ministerial, but 
which yet devolve, in many places, upon the preacher. A new 
church edifice is needed ; but it will not be erected unless the 
minister procure subscriptions. He will sometimes find a con- 
gregation severely embarrassed with a debt, which disorders the 
people and hinders spiritual work ; and he will find it necessary 
to devote much of his time to securing means to liquidate the 
debt. ** These things ought not so to be." After the apostolic 
example, the churches should select men to attend to all financial 
matters, that the minister may give himself wholly to the "Word 
of God and to prayer. Yet in many sections of the country, 
especially in new organizations, very little can be done without 
the active co-operation of the minister. In these enterprizes he 
needs great caution and energy. As a leader, he must inspire 
those with whom he comes in contact, that by his personal> 
influence he may interest his congregation to a proper emulation, 
in raising the very necessary means. At the same time, he must 
remember that these matters are secondary ; that, though he 
may find it necessary to work on the scaffolding, it is only that 
he may more successfully build materials into the great spiritual 
temple. 

He will also need great wisdom and tact in his intercourse with 
his church officers, whether they be called deacons, vestrymen, 
trustees, or elders. They are the assistants of the pastor in the 
various departments of church enterprise. They are generally 
devout and thoughtful men, yet not unfrequently they have 
marked peculiarities or eccentricities. They had the control of the 
church before the present minister came ; they expect to hold 
it should he retire. There are a few ministers who have such 
power over their congregations that they rule and control their 
church officers with a rod of iron ; but there are few such men. 
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Where ministers have built up churches by their own ability or 
genius, they may have supreme control ; but the ordinary 
minister can only succeed by kind and careful co-operation with 
these various officers. . Occasionally some of them are so peculiar 
and obstinate that it is dangerous to antagonize them. I heard 
Mr. Spurgeon once remark that the difference between deacons 
and the Devil was, that ** if you resist the Devil, he will flee 
from you. But,*' said he, " resist the deacons, and they will fly 
at you." 

The Church has laid upon it, by its great Head, the duty of 
evangelizing the world. Each congregation should do some- 
thing for this cause, and the minister should be deeply interested 
in this work. A part of this work will be performed in his 
own locality, by establishing cottage prayer meetings, mission 
schools, and occasional preaching services. But the work of 
Christ requires not only preaching, but sending out others to 
preach. The Church should plead with its Lord and Master to 
''send out labourers into the harviest," and should endeavour 
to aid those so thrust out. The minister should so preach to 
himself and to his congregation that both he and they, accord- 
^"^g to their means, shall be liberal contributors to this great 
work. For this purpose he should be well acquainted, first, with 
the missionary movements of his own denomination, the fields 
which they occupy, and the special objects to which the funds 
collected will be in great measure applied ; but for the sake of 
inspiring his congregation with broader views and greater 
confidence in the approaching triumphs of the Gospel, he should 
be also acquainted with the work of all the churches, and be able 
to present such a connected view of the whole missionary field 
as shall give confidence of ultimate success, and inspire his 
people to become active co-workers with Christ. I believe the 
missionary cause more than any other meets and subjugates 
the selfish feelings of men. To it we owe the large contribu- 
tions made to-day to the erection of churches and the endow- 
ment of literary institutions. It is true these are not missionary 
in their character; but the missionary idea, in its immense 
grandeur, so £Il3 the heart and enlat^ea ita sympathy, and so 
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counteracts the selfishness of every bosom, that it leads to grand 
and noble giving. In almost every instance the liberal bene- 
factors of institutions have had their hearts touched or opened 
by this missionary spirit. Other benevolent efforts will demand 
the minister's attention, and to these let him ever give due con- 
sideration, without fearing lest his own support may be 
endangered. 

The minister who most fully identifies himself with every 
good cause, and who most fully performs all the work properly 
devolving upon him, will not only maintain a conscience " void 
of offence toward God and toward man," but will also best 
secure the favour of the congregation and the approbation of the 
public. Such a man magnifies his ministry, blesses his age, and 
honours God. 




X. 



IS THE MODERN PULPIT A FAILURE? 



It has become fashionable in certain circles to speak of the 
failure of the pulpit. It is represented as belonging chiefly to a 
past age, and that its power over the minds of men is passing 
away. Some of the writers for the daily press and some of the 
contributors to the literary reviews claim for themselves the dis- 
tinguishing honour of controlling the public mind. They spetik 
of the power of the press, the number of readers whom they 
reach by their pens, and the immense influence which they 
exert in public ajffairs. In their glorification of the press they 
look upon the pulpit as a diminishing quantity, as an agency 
once potent, but which is now almost superseded. A few 
scientists, also, men of intellectual power and extensive learning, 
but of sceptical views, have wrought themselves into the belief 
that their discoveries in science have invalidated the authority of 
the Holy Scriptures. They assail the pulpit not so much on 
account of the character of its agency, as because they fancy the 
matter of preaching has become quite obsolete. They extol the 
triumphs of science, and call in question the very possibility of 
a revelation from Grod, and occasionally the very existence of the 
Divine Being. 

I do not desire to underrate the value of the press. It is one 
of the most powerful agencies, as it is also the offspring, of a 
Christian civilization. It has its place — a conspicuous place — 
in diffusing intelligence and in guiding the movements of society. 
There should be no rivalry — much less should there be enmity — 
between the press and the pulpit. Each has its proper sphere, 
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and the exaltation of one does not diminish the glory of the 
other. 

Nor should there he any conflict hetween the pulpit and men 
of true science. Their spheres are widely different. The scien- 
tist is engaged in tracing the laws of matter and ascertaining the 
properties with which Grod has invested it. The preacher is 
engaged in proclaiming God's mercy and love as revealed to fallen 
man, and the precious promises which He has given of pardon for 
sin, of purification of heart, and of a glorious immortality. A. 
few of those who occupy the pulpit very injudiciously assail the 
scientists, undervaluing their studies and reproaching them for 
their attachment to science. Sometimes also a few, who are- un- 
cultured, or who have failed to keep pace with scientific inquiries, 
announce propositions almost as absurd as those of the coloured 
preacher of Richmond, who has recently been lecturing on " The 
fiun, he do move." On the other hand, there are a few scientists 
who are as ignorant of the Bible as the coloured lecturer was 
of astronomy, and who make mistakes, if not quite so palpable, 
yet quite as ridiculous. Between such extremes there is quite a 
conflict ; but between the true minister and the true scientist 
there should be none whatever. They are engaged in telling 
different parts of the truth. They occupy different stand- 
points ; and, if the pictures they present do not seem fully to 
harmonize, it arises from the limits of human vision and from 
the imperfections of human knowledge. The Eye above and at 
the centre can alone perceive and comprehend the harmony of 
the whole. 

There is another class of thinkers who are opposed to the 
pulpit because it proclaims the truths of the Bible, and the Bible 
pronounces the judgment of Grod upon their sinful practices. 
They hate the Bible and all who believe it. Such men talk 
of the failure of the pulpit, and with them the wish is father 
to the thought. There are still others so absorbed in business 
and in various pursuits that they dislike to attend a church or 
hear a sermon. Possibly, when they chanced to attend, they were 
not pleased with the discourse, and their dissatisfaction with one 
sermon has extended to all. Fancying that, because they care 
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nothing for the pulpit, others sympathize with them, they also- 
glibly talk of its failure. 

I do not precisely know what these various classes mean 
when they use this phrase, nor am I sure that they perfectly 
understand themselves. A machine is a failure when it cannot 
perform the work for which it was designed; but the ignorance, 
incapacity, or negligence of the workman, though a failure on 
his part, is not properly charged as a failure of the mechan- 
ism. So the pulpit is a failure if it is not suited to perform 
the work for which it was instituted ; but it is not a failure 
simply because some of its preachers may be unskilful or un- 
worthy. There is a clear distinction between failures in the 
pulpit and the failure of the pulpit. The superintendent of a 
railroad may be a failure, while the railroad itself may be a great 
public benefit. A cook may be a failure; but the kitchen 
remains an imperative necessity. Were I, then, to admit, as I 
frankly do, that some preachers are failures ; were I to go further, 
and admit that many are failures ; nay, were I to admit that nine 
out of ten are failures, that would not constitute the pulpit a 
failure, while even one in ten makes it a grand and glorious 
success. 

Is, then, the institution of the pulpit a failure in view of its 
design ? It was ordained to proclaim a divine message. That 
message is the Word of God. Has it not spread that message far 
and wide ? '^o one pretends that it has changed or mutilated 
the divine record. Eor eighteen hundred years that record, in 
its completed form, has been handed down from age to age. How 
carefully critics have weighed every word and considered every 
doubtful meaning ! There have been recensions of other works ; 
but no book has ever received a tithe of the attention which has- 
been given to the Bible. Kot only has it been carefully preserved 
in all its completeness and beauty ; but it has been given to every 
leading language on the face of the globe, and parts of it have 
been translated into over two hundred dialects. While by its 
agency that message has been preserved and translated, I frankly 
admit that the pulpit has not accomplished all that could be de- 
paired. It was designed to reach all nations and to influence all 
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people. That work has not yet been fully done ; and to this 
extent the Christian pulpit has as yet failed to perform its whole 
duty. 

Nor do I claim for the pulpit that it has reached its highest 
perfection. Preachers have all the frailties and imperfections of 
their race. Too often they fail to accomplish properly their 
great work, and there is abundant cause for careful inquiry why 
the pulpitis not more efficient and successful. There may be a 
few men who make merchandise of the Gospel, seeking only 
positions of honour or emolument, who have no settled con- 
victions, and who labour only where they can find the most com- 
fortable homes and the largest salaries ; whose only principles are 
centred in the question, ** Will it pay ?" There may be even a 
few who use the pulpit as a cloak for sinful practices and for 
vicious purposes. But of all these the percentage is exceedingly 
small. It is deeply to be regretted that there are any such ; for 
they not only discredit the cause of Christ, but bring suspicion 
on their brethren who have high and elevated motives and who 
are of pure and holy conversation. 

One cause of the failure of the pulpit is the lack of appreciation 
which is shown by ritualists. In the eighty-ninth '* Tract for 
the Times " a writer says : " We would not be thought to en- 
tirely deprecate preaching as a means of doing good. It may be 
necessary in a weak and languishing state ; but it is an instru- 
ment which Scripture, to say the least, has never recommended." 
Views like these, if entertained, impair the estimation in which 
preaching should be held. As a natural result, the sermon is 
very short, and little interest is attached to it, the chief attention 
being absorbed in the distribution of the sacraments and other 
parts of the ritualistic service. 

Another reason why the pulpit is considered a failure is the 
lack of sympathy between the preacher and his congregation. I 
have heretofore alluded to the fact that a wall of partition is 
rising between the capitalist and the labourer, the higher classes 
and the lower ; and the masses generally identify the minister 
with the higher class of society. They contribute chiefly to his 
support, and have much influence in terminating his appointment. 
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His dress, deportment, and general habits fit him for association 
with good society, ai^d the masses are liable to feel that he is not 
one of them. A few disobey the apostolic injunction, and do 
not "give attention to reading, to meditation, and to prayer." 
They are both ignorant and indolent, and sometimes cloak their 
disinclination to study under an assumed zeal for deep personal 
piety. Others are not men of one work. With them the 
ministry is a matter of convenience, while their minds and hearts 
are intent on other things, and they are devotedto personal matters. 
This causes the pulpit to be regarded as a profession merely ; 
respect for the pulpit is diminished ; the divine element disappears; 
and people regard his teaching and advice simply as those of a 
physician or attorney. He is a minister simply to earn a liveli- 
hood. In some cases that preparation of heart and that culture 
of spirit which should mark those who are truly sent of God are 
not apparent. The minister appears merely as a guest in the 
social circle, a jovial guest. He is engrossed with the move- 
ments of the day. Outside of his pulpit he manifests but little 
concern for the salvation of the people. He meets them in the 
street, joins with them in social company, attends public 
gatherings, and goes with them on excursions. He is absorbed 
in the general movements of society, keeps a close eye on stocks, 
ventures into speculation, but shows little concern for a perishing 
world. He visits families, but makes but little effort to lead 
the young to the Saviour. Ho is pleasant with the profligate 
and the gay, without ever seeming to be concerned for their 
future welfare. Such ministers, though they may preach like 
angels in the pulpit, are but of little service to society. 

In some instances the minister is shorn of his power by adopt- 
ing an essay-like style of preaching. He selects his topic and 
discusses it well, but in a way which does not address the hearts 
and consciences of his hearers. The pulpit is not the place for 
essays, however brilliant or sublime. He should pour forth truth 
from a warm heart for the personal benefit and edification of hi& 
congregation. If the preacher is not expecting any present or 
any immediate result, his message is in great measure paralyzed. 
In some instances, also, the minister enters the pulpit rather a& 
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a task. He preaches because the Sabbath has come and he must 
find something to say. He has nothing burning in his heart 
which he longs to utter ; no message burdening his own spirit 
until he has told it to the congregation. He desires to preach 
a sermon acceptable to his people, and to maintain his popularity. 
In some cases he is more concerned about learning how he i& 
regarded, than whether sinners have been awakened and brought 
to Christ, or whether some poor spirit has received more and 
more of the likeness of the Saviour. All such preaching tends 
to lower the standing of the pulpit and to diminish its power in 
the public estimation. Others illustrate chiefly the wisdom and 
benevolence of God as displayed in creation and providence. 
They try to imitate Dr. Chalmers in his celebrated sermons on 
astronomy. Those discourses were remarkable for their ability 
and illustration, but they were not delivered at his Sabbath ser- 
vices. They were noon-day lectures in the week, as those of 
Mr. Cook, in Boston, and multitudes of business men turned aside 
from their offices and stores to listen to his powerful ministra- 
tions. They were sermons in every way worthy of their author ; 
yet he preferred to occupy his pulpit on the Sunday with topics 
more essential to human salvation. Endeavouring to imitate his 
example only in part, some young ministers devote their efforts 
to scientific discussion, giving but little other food on the Sabbath ; 
and the hungry sheep look up and are not fed. These topics are 
highly profitable for lectures ; they instruct and elevate the public 
mind ; allusions to such subjects are also of value in the illustra- 
tion of Scripture truth; but Sabbath sermons on astronomy, 
geology, botany, or mineralogy, ought never to turn away the 
attention of the people from the Cross of Christ. That is the 
only topic of supreme importance and of enduring power* 
Besides, too frequently, those who attempt these scientific dis- 
cussions are not perfect masters of their subjects. Others seize 
upon some topic of the day, and occupy the hour in discussing 
chiefiy the faults or excellences of public men. Some case of 
embezzlement, or fraud, or the awkwardness of a public execu- 
tioner, gives such ministers great relief, because they can find 
something to speak about. 
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The minister should ev^ announce great principles which lie 
at the foundation of society — principles [affecting the rights of 
men and the duties of government ; but, valuable as are these 
topics, they should be but occasional and incidental. Some- 
times, passing from these principles, the minister suffers himself 
to use the pulpit to promote the interests of a favourite political 
measure, or of some party or individual. Such a course ever 
lowers the tone of the pulpit, and offends some of the congrega- 
tion. It requires skill and tact and heroism to utter the high 
moral requirements of the law of God, and not to avoid such 
declaration as in times of high public excitement may foster 
mere party or personal interest. Still worse is it when a minister 
allows himself to be drawn into a political canvas. Parties are 
nearly equally balanced, and those in the minority fancy that 
the personal influence of the preacher may turn a sufficient 
number of votes to make it triumphant. Hence, they urge him 
to be a candidate. They dwell upon the great interests at stake, . 
show him what a vast work he may perform, and endeavour to 
show him that it is really his duty to accept the nomination. 
Sometimes, alas! he is persuaded to do so. He leaves his 
pulpit, engages in the canvas, mingles in political scenes, 
if not in intrigues, and is absorbed for the time being in 
pending issues. These instances are comparatively rare, and the 
minister conscientiously feels he is doing right ; yet my convic- 
tion is that the result is always disastrous, both to himself and 
to the church. It is disastrous to himself in that his status is 
lowered, even in the estimation of his political friends. They 
selected him not because they cared for him or really desired his 
services, but because he was an available candidate. They 
flattered him to use him, and they henceforth regard him as a 
man that may be flattered and used. Had he declined the 
nomination ; had he said, ** I have but one work to do — I must 
preach Christ and Him crucified," he would have occupied a 
position of higher moral eminence. But by those outside of his 
own party he is regarded as one who is ready to use his minis- 
terial influence for the promotion of his personal ambition. If 
unsuccessful, jearB will pass away before he can regain the high 
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moral influence which he once exerted. If successful, his 
thoughts are turned from the pulpit. The questions which he 
considers, the associations in which he mingles, the applications 
for office and assistance constantly pressed upon him, divert his 
attention from that course of reading and from that character of 
mental study which gave him power and efficiency in the pulpit. 
As a result, he either returns to his ministry a weaker and less- 
efficient minister than before ; or, what is more likely, having 
embarked on the political stream, he is borne onward by the 
current, never to return again. Thus, one whom Gk)d has called 
to the ministry is, to that extent, lost to the cause of Christ. 
But the most disastrous result is that the public understand that 
those who profess to be called of God have no such convictions- 
as bind them to their work ; that they are ready to exchange it 
for any position which will be either more lucrative or more 
honourable. As one minister accepts such a nomination, the 
public infer that all would do so if equally pressed ; and, hence, 
that the ministry is regarded by the ministers themselves, not as- 
a Divine calling, but as an inferior position, to be used as a 
stepping-stone to something higher. In this way the character 
of the ministry suffers immensely, while the individual, at the 
best, can be but slightly benefited. I have stated this in its 
least objectionable form. Much worse is it when the minister 
seeks a nomination ; when he voluntarily abandons the pulpit 
and mingles in the strife of politics ; or when he accepts a clerk- 
ship for an insurance company, or becomes an agent for selling 
books, sewing-machines, or patent medicines. Such men, I 
believe, do an immense injury to the cause of Christ. It is 
proper to say, however, that these remarks apply only to those 
who have health and strength for the pulpit. When the minis- 
ter's health becomes so impaired that he cannot^ perform the 
duties required of him, it is right for him to engage in any honest 
calling for a livelihood ; or when the Church, for any cause, does 
not desire his ministerial services, he should be at perfect 
liberty to engage in other callings and duties, and to retire from 
the active ministry. Quite possibly, all these cases have their 
root in the lack of a conviction of a Divine call to the ministry. 
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t)r the lack of a deep earnestness of spirit. The earnest man, 
the man of conviction, who sees a perishing world, and feels God 
has sent him to help in rescuing it, will not turn aside from his 
holy calling. He will hear privation, face difficulties, endure 
hardships, and meet even death itself, rather than to turn to 
the right hand or the left from the path which God has marked 
out. 

All these cases to which I have alluded contribute to the in- 
efficiency of the pulpit, and to give some colour of reason to those 
who proclaim.the pulpit to he a failure. Yet all these instances 
form hut a small percentage, when compared with the great 
body of efficient and devoted ministers who are toiling in the 
Master's vineyard. 

But why should the pulpit bo singled out as a failure ? When 
we speak of other professions, we do not say that the bar is a 
failure, because some attorney is incompetent or grossly im- 
moral ; or that education is a failure, because some teachers are 
ignorant and vicious ; or that medicine is a failure, because some 
physicians are unworthy and wicked. Are bankers to be re- 
proached because in almost every city some one has been guilty 
of embezzlement ? Are officers of the Government to be assailed 
because some have been guilty of fraud ? If we look at the vast 
financial corporations, where men have been selected for their 
skill and integrity, what a record do we find ! 

Not only does the pulpit bear a favourable comparison with 
other professions, but the pulpit of modem times is no less 
powerful than it was in former ages. One in twelve of those 
whom Christ selected proved a traitor, another denied his Master, 
and all forsook Him and fled. Demas loved the present world, 
and others made shipwreck of the faith. The address of the 
angel to the churches in Asia Minor shows lukewarmness and 
error existing then. So all along the current of the ages men 
have had this treasure in earthen vessels, and have been liable to 
error and mistake. The preachers of the Middle Ages were 
scarcely worthy of the name. The survival of the Church in 
the hands of such men was a miracle of grace. How dark was 
the condition oi the Church when the trumpet voices of Luther, 
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Calviiiy and Zwingle rang out in the ears of Europe in the six- 
teenth century! Bead the pages of Bishop Burnet and of 
Macaulay. How sad a picture of the English clergy they pre- 
sent! Listen to the Archdeacon of Carlisle, when, as late as 
1785, he exhorts the clergy against frequenting ale-houses. As 
1 believe, the ministry of to-day is, in mental culture, in purity 
of life, in deep devotion and piety, superior to the ministry of 
every period since the apostolic age. In all these respects the 
modem pulpit is not a failure, as compared with the past. 

It may sometimes be alleged that we have no such displays 
of power under the ministry of the Word as was realized a 
hundred years ago under the ministry of Dr. Edwards and Bishop 
Asbury in this country, and under Wesley and Whitefield in 
England. But it should be remembered that these cases were 
almost solitary. Now the spirit of revival is abroad. Scarcely 
a year passes without remarkable divine power being manifested 
in some of our city churches or in some of the rural districts. 
Many of the pastors are exceedingly successful ; many sermons 
are preached with divine unction ; and multitudes — ^thousanda 
— ^are annuaUy brought to the knowledge of the truth. Great 
impressions are still made. I have been present more than once 
when whole congregations have risen to their feet, and not unfre- 
quently been freely bathed in tears. I have been present where 
in a single church hundreds have at one time professed to ex- 
perience the power of divine grace. While there are no instances 
so singularly remarkable as have been in the past, I believe there 
are more conversions in recent years than in any previous period 
of the history of Christianity. 

But what shall supplant the pulpit, if it be a failure? Some 
of the writers who extol the press, while they disparage the 
pulpit, fancy that the pen is not only " mightier than the sword," 
but is more potent than the tongue of fire. Such writers should 
consider that the press is an outgrowth of Christianity, and 
should assist, and not impair, the power of the pulpit. It is true 
that block-printing was known in China before practised in 
Europe; but it was the invention of movable types that gave the 
art its great value. This invention was made in Christian lands^ 
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•and was applied almost immediately to the printing and spread 
of the Bible. To-day, what is the power of the press beyond 
the limit of Christian countries ? Such papers as the leading 
journals of America and England are unknown in lands outside 
of Christendom. The men who control the press and give it its 
power are children of Christian mothers, students of Christiaii 
s chools, and are girt around and sustained by a Christian public 
opinion. While the press may assist the pulpit, it is the pulpit 
which indirectly gives life and power to the press. It informs the 
public mind, incites to reading and study, and prepares a host of 
readers to receive and enjoy its daily issues. Will any of these 
men who boast of the power of the press establish a printing-office 
among the pagan Indians? Did any of them carry the daily 
press to the Fiji Islands or to New Guinea ? Christian mission- 
aries went there, Christ crucified was preached, the people were 
•evangelized, a religious prcES was established, and a secular press 
has slowly followed. These gentlemen of the press, with all 
their excellences and with all their enlightened power, never 
undertook to civilize a savage nation by means of the press. 
They have no aspiration for martyrdom or to be eaten by canni- 
l)al8. The discoveries of a Stanley have not led to the establish- 
ment of a daily paper in Central Africa ; but they have led to 
the founding of missions, and they will soon witness the estab- 
lishment of a religious press. To-day, everywhere, grand as is 
the press, it is the religious press that throws its first rays of 
light across the gloom of heathen darkness, and that religious 
press is chiefly in the hands of men of the pulpit. 

What do sceptical men of science propose to give us in lieu of 
the pulpit ? Their objection, I have stated, against the pulpit 
is not so much as to its agency, as to the message which it pro- 
claims. With them the failure of the pulpit means the failure 
of Christianity ; or, as they sometimes put it, the failure of 
Protestantism. These forms are essentially the same. The 
pulpit is the great agency of Christianity. Where it flourishes 
or fails, so does the other. Protestantism is the most active form 
of Chiistianitj, and in its Bervicea t\L% "^loXi^V^. q^^-^Ss.^ ^ \ft«ding 
position. Such "writers even Bpe«[k. ^\s^«i«i^Ti^l ^1 TSMSfiJys«» 
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and their work because they dislike the character of the work. 
But they descend from their assumed lofty sphere when they 
resort to personalities and represent ministers as men of narrow 
intellect and of limited culture, of contracted views and of 
illiberal feeling ; when they speak of them as teaching simply a 
creed, as having no eye to the beauties of !N"ature, or no broad con- 
ception of the universe in which they dwell; as not being identified 
with the great movements of society, or as taking but little 
interest in the humanitarian questions of the age. Such men 
also assume for themselves great breadth and universality of 
view. They see in every religious system an accommodation to 
the weakness of men ; something which acts upon the fears and 
hopes of men, interests their affections^ and that is serviceable to 
society in its primitive condition for the preservation of order 
and for the happiness of citizens. To them the system of Con- 
fucius or Mohammed is about equal to Christianity, each being 
best suited to its country and to its form of institutions. They 
fancy that all these systems are designed rather for the child- 
hood of humanity, and that with its development and growth 
they should giviB place to higher teachings, and that man should 
be governed only by his native impulses, under the control of 
his reason. May we not ask : "Upon whatj meat these Caesars 
feed, that they have such lofty superiority ? Have we not 
listened to the teachings of the same professors ? Have they 
books to read which are not in our hands ? Are not the libra- 
ries open to us also ? Has Nature revealed her secrets only to 
them, or has the Almighty endued them alone with intellectual 
power? Nay, are they not also the children of Christian 
mothers ? Were they not trained in Christian schools ? These 
men, with all their lofty pretensions, have been educated in 
institutions founded and endowed by Christian men, and which 
have gained their prominence under influence of the pulpit. 
They live in the midst of a generation of readers, trained in the 
same schools and moulded and fashioned under the teachings of 
the same pulpit, who receive or reject their specula.tions. Whore 
to-day is one distinguished scientist born. bOk^oiiA \5si<5i ^"5i5va ^ 
OhiiBtendom? Where istlie Bcieutist ^Tao \a ^^«^ffiiMi%\«i*^"«^^ 
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up his abode in heathen lands or among barbaroas tribes? 
Hostile to Christianity though they may be, they are willing to 
live only under the shadow of its institutions and to enjoy the 
benefits which a Christian civilization offers. These infidel 
scientists act madly when they assail the superstiucture of 
Christianity. "Were they able to grasp its pillars and overthrow 
its structure, they would, like a blind Samson, bury themselves 
in its ruins. Their sphere does not necessarily bring them into 
contact with Christianity. Their assaults are voluntauy and of 
malice prepense. To give them all they desire, they find the 
world supported, they know not how ; governed, they know not 
by whom. They study the ages of the world, which, they tell 
us, has long existed ; and the universe, with such unity of law 
that it must have been evolved from a central magnitude. They 
tell us that all classes of animated beings exhibit such a simi- 
larity of rudimentary structure, protoplasm, or what not, as 
points to one common origin. They find a material universe ; 
but they find no God. They find matter in multitudinous forms ; 
but they find no spirit. If this be so, their researches keep them 
wholly out of the field of Christian thought and study, and they 
leave their proper pursuits when they seek to make a tilt at 
Christianity. 

What do they propose to give us in its stead ? Will they take 
us back to paganism, with its idolatrous worship and human 
sacrifices? Will they extol Mohammedanism? What is it 
doing for humanity ? To-day Turkey is fatally sick under its 
teachings, and would have died long ago had it not been kept 
galvanized by England's power. Will they give us the system 
of Confucius? The very dregs of society in California are 
raising their hands, as if in holy horror, lest they may be con- 
taminated by the influence of a race educated under its teachings. 
Will they take from poor, suffering humanity all hope of a 
happier life, from parting friends all thoughts of a reunion, from 
t he loneliness of the grave the promise of a resurrection, from 
the human bosom all the aspirations of a glorious immortality 
which now ennoble and elevate CVois^asi ^Q^\ft\;^ ^ Must we die, 
A8 the brutes, without hope oi ai\toa^'\i$ft*^ ■^^Tis^'Qafc\ss«MSB. 
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heart already enough of bea,8tly power, without an effort being 
made to quench the power of a spiritual life which can govern 
and control ? 

But neither Christians nor Christian ministers are the enemies 
of science. Why should they be ? All science is simply the 
perception of the thoughts of God ; the discovery of what He 
designed when He spread out the heavens and gemmed the in- 
finitude of space with a myriad of worlds. The laws of light are 
simply the powers with which the Creator invested it. The law 
•of magnetism, in its subtle power and mode of action, is that with 
which God has touched the loadstone. The, laws of astronomy 
— what are they but the thoughts of God, as He projected worlds 
into space and gave to them their orbits and their periods ? 
Why should not Christian ministers love such studies ? They 
reveal the wisdom, the power, and the benevolence of their 
great Father. Hath not God said, " All are yours " ? Are we 
not ** heirs of God and joint heirs with Jesus Christ" ? J 

History tells us that the leading schools of Europe were 
founded either by the clergy, or under their advice and influence. 
The Protestant clergy especially have been patrons of science. 
The colleges and universities of America, with here and there an 
exception, were either founded by Christian denominations, or 
by states under the suggestion of Christian ministers. They have 
filled the chairs of presidents and prof essors, who have taught the 
principles of science, both theoretically and practically, and have 
given even to these advanced scientists the greater part of that 
knowledge of which they boast. How comes it that these men 
are such a failure, if their students are such giants ? 

I can accord to scientists nearly all they chdm, without in the 
slightest degree affecting the foundations of my faith. Does the 
scientist tell me this universe was created millions of years ago ? 
I do not deny it; for my Bible tells me it was **in the begin- 
ning," which may have been long before the millions of ages 
which he claims. Does he tell me that the laws which are in 
operation to-day have been in operation for millions of years ? I 
admit it ; only adding, the great Lawgbiet e^^\^\i^^^"^^ *Oass&fe 
laws. Doea he tell me of the houniSLeBSiie^^ oi «^^^> dL«a.^s^- 
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fuiitude of worlds ? I rejoice the more, for they are all the work 
of my Father's hands. Does he tell me that the laws of evolu- 
tion show a development from the less to the greater ? I accept 
all that ; for, under the Gospel, from a sinner I became a saint, 
and from a saint I shall be exalted above the angels, and shall 
Bit down with the Saviour on His throne. I believe in the 
" survival of the fittest " ; for the Christian shall survive the 
wreck of matter and the crash of worlds. Does he tell me that 
this evolution dispenses with the Creator? I say: ^NTot so. 
There are many things clcdmed for evolution concerning which 
the verdict of the Scotch jury applies — " Not proven ; " yet, 
were I to admit them all, they would not affect my faith in the 
wisdom and skill and power of the great Father. I admire the 
skill of the watchmaker, who produces an accurate timepiece ; 
but how much more would I admire his skill if he made one watch 
which was capable of producing other watches, each keeping 
better time than the former, so that there should be evolved at 
length a watch of such perfection that it should not vary a 
second in a million of years I If the great Creator created but a 
germ, and in that germ were all the possibilities of forming a 
multitude of worlds, with their laws of motion so impressed on 
each that it should take its place in due time, admiration for TTisl 
wonderful skill would only be enhanced. Yet all that refers to 
my dwelling-place ; to my earthly surroundings ; to the taber- 
nacle in which I dwell. The revelations of God's mercy and 
love come to me in a diffierent line. They are not evolutions, 
but emanations. They come upon me from above, like the sun- 
light and dew of heaven. 

These men who talk of evolution claim an infinity of tilne. 
I ask how long since this protoplasm developed into a turtle^ 
and the turtle into a monkey, and the monkey into a man ? 
They admit there is no positive record anywhere. Since human 
history began, there is no instance of any animal ascending to 
the scale of man. If at all, it must have been away back in the 
distant ages. Then I ask : Why not give Christianity similar 
time ? She is changing the face of creation ; she is transforming 
einnera into saints, savages into enlightened men ; she took them 
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naked, rude, and uncultured, and is clothing them and refining 
them. She has taken man, who has bowed down to stocks and 
stones, and elevated him until he feels that he is the son of God, 
and vicegerent on earth. "Why should Christianity be called a 
failure because it has not yet reached all the sons of men, or 
transformed them into sons of science ? Give her at least as 
much time to change millions of savages into enlightened 
humanity, millions of sinners into saints, as, according to their 
•own asking, it takes to change one species into another. We 
promise that the whole world shall be brought to the foot of the 
Gross before an evolutionist shall find even a single monkey 
transformed into a man. 

If the Christian pulpit has failed, may we ask in what 
respect ? Is the area of the earth's surface which it occupies 
diminished ? The writers who caricature Christianity particularly 
•object to our sending missionaries to heathen lands ;. but, in spite 
•of ridicule, they go. Sidney Smith, on bidding farewell to a 
mission£uy who was going to labour in a tribe of cannibals, said : 
'* I hope you will not disagree with the man who eats you." 
Eut, without fearing danger, he went. Missionaries feel that 
the world is their parish. They go everywhere, and by their 
.agency the Gospel is triumphing. A large part of India and 
Southern Africa have in the last half century received Christian 
missionaries and Christian schools. The large island of Mada- 
gascar, previously intensely heathen, is now under Christian 
sway, and its prime minister attends a convention of ministers 
China has opened her doors, and presbyteries, associations, and. 
conferences are organized and actively at work. Japan, that 
once trampled on the Cross, now listens to the Gospel, and sends 
her youth to Christian schools. Over a great part of Western 
and Southern Asia, and of Korthem and iSouthem Africa, the 
■Gospel has been preached by the missionaries of the Cross. In 
no previous age of the world has the area of pulpit teaching been 
so rapidly and so widely extended. 

Nor has there been any failure in spreading Christianity 
among people of different languages. The Bible has been trans- 
lated into the dialects of China, Japan, and most of those in Asia 
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and Africa/as well as of the Indian tribes of America. There 
is no instance of Christian teaching or the power of the pulpit 
disappearing during the present century from any nation or from 
any language into which it had entered. Christian missionaries 
have done more than all other men of science combined for the 
introduction of truth into the languages of the world, ^o one 
wiU[pretend to say that the number of Christian pulpits has in 
any degree during the last half century diminished. Every- 
where in Europe, America, Asia, Africa, and the islands of the 
sea, new church-edifices have been erected in increasing numbers. 
In the United States, where we especially hear this cry of the 
failure of the pulpit, the statistics show a wonderful increase. 
Prof. Diman, of Brown University, states that the number of 
organized churches in 1777 was less than 2,000 ; in 1872 there 
were 72,000 ; while the increase of population had been from 
3,000,000 to 38,000,000— showing a pro rata increase of the 
churches vastly greater than that of the population. We had 
no census tables giving the value of church property previous to 
1850 ; but in that year the returns show an estimated value of 
887,328,000. In 1870 the report exhibits $354,483,000, or an 
increase of more than four-fold, while the increase of population 
was only about sixty-five per cent. It is true, in that period 
the increase of sittings did not quite equal the comparative in- 
crease of population; but the large foreign immigration must be 
taken into account. The population had been transferred, but 
not their churches. The increase of the number of communi- 
cants in the various churches has considerably exceeded in its 
ratio the increase of population, thus showing the influence and 
power of the pulpit. As I have not these tables in full as to all 
the denominations, I need not give them as to any. The fact is 
well known that all the leading denominations are increasing in 
the number of their ministers, communicants, and church edifices. 
If it be true that where the treasure is there will the heart be also, 
the wonderful increase of church property shows the influence of 
the pulpit in the popular mind, since such vast sums have been 
contributed to aid its cause. The attachment of the masses to their 
cburches has been strikingly manifested during the times of panic 
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fhrougli which we have been paBsing. Eailroads have passed into 
the hands of receivers ; merchants have gone into bankraptoy ; 
capitalists have failed; but during all that period church-edifices 
have been erected and improyed, Sundays-schools have been 
gathered, and the number of church communicants has largely 
increased. During all that period how few churches have been 
closed; how few sold by the sheriff; and how few turned from 
their proper use ! If it be true that in times of financial em- 
barrassment and distress men will give their money only to what 
they deem of yast importance, haye we not positiye proof that 
the influence of the pulpit and the Church has been in no wise 
impaired or diminished ? In this connection, consider the yaat 
sums giyen for endowments. of Christian colleges and seminaries. 
I belieye the amount giyen in these years of distress will com- 
pare most favourably with the contributions for similar objects 
given in the most prosperous times. 

Where, then, is the tendency to diminution seen? Is the 
pulpit losing the control of the youth? This question needs 
only to be asked to be answered. Look at the Sunday-schools 
throughout the world. In the last fifty years, what an immense 
advance has been made ! Everywhere children are receiving 
instruction in the churches of all denominations. That in- 
struction also is of a higher character than formerly, the number 
of intelligent teachers is greatly increased, and the books and 
papers to assist such constitutes a library in themselves. The 
increased interest is seen in the establishment of institutes, in 
the number of books, and in the establishment of libraries. The 
International Lessons, also, are an indication of the coming unity 
of the world. No previous age ever beheld one-half of the 
attention paid to youth as is seen to-day. If we pass out of 
strictly church work, and inquire for the colleges and trainiog- 
schools of the land, we find them in a large measure under the 
patronage and control of some one of the Christian denominations. 
These men who boast of the ^edlure of the pulpit endow no 
colleges, establish no professional schools. The number of schools 
for training ministers has vastly increased within the last fifty 
years; but not aaingle school has been founded for the ^rofessAA. 
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purpose of traming infidels or infidel teachers. The vast maj ority 
of scientific professors are to-day attendants on Christian churches 
and devoted to Christian principles ; hut, as the agitator makes 
himself heard while hundreds of conservatives remain quiet, so 
a few men of scieDce — a small minority, compared with the 
whole— have fancied themselves to he the representatives of 
Bcience, and have arrogated to themselves the right to speak in 
her name. 

Nor is the press so generally in the hands of rationalistic 
thinkers as they would have us helieve. The religious press is 
an element that these men have never estimated. Every de- 
nomination has its organs, which circulate hy thousands in its 
yariotis oommunities; and there are Sunday-school papers of 
which hundreds of thousands of copies are issued weekly. Besides, 
magazines and reviews are puhlished in the interest of various 
churches ; and these in point of numbers have a circulation im. 
mensely surpassing the issues of those critical papers which as- 
sume to he the leaders of thought. The strictly secular press of 
to-day gives a prominence to religious matters almost unknown 
thirty years ago. How is the pulpit a failure, when the secular 
press gives currency to sermons to an extent unknown in previous 
years ? It is a recognition by the papers that their patrons desire 
these sermons, and it is an illustration of the increasing power, 
and not the failure, of the pulpit. 

More people attend church-services this year than ever before 
more children enrolled in the Sabbath-school; more Bibles 
published ; more sermons preached ; more Christian scientists and 
professors ; and there are m^ore ministers, intelligent and cultured, 
than were ever found in any other era of earth's history. It will 
not be denied that the pulpit was the chief agent in the over- 
throw of the idolatry of the world ; of its infanticides and of its 
gladiatorial exhibitions. As a fact in history, no nation ever 
abandoned their idols or cast away their imaginary gods but 
through the preaching of the Gospel, with the exception of a few 
instances where Mohammedanism has supplanted among some 
Asiatic and African tribes heathen worship and customs ; but by 
the preacbing of the Cross heathen. temples and shrineshave been 
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destroyed. There is not on earth to-day a knee that bows to 
Jupiter, or Mars, or Venus. 

This same influence is exerted still. If in the last half century 
the area of the modem pulpit is taken, how wide has been the 
extent of its range, how remarkable its trophies, in that period ! 
It has spread over the islands of the seas, and nations grossly 
idolatrous have become Christianized and enlightened. The in- 
habitants of the Fijis, among the lowest of this class, have not 
only received the Gospel, but have sent native missionaries to 
other islands. Have not the wheels of Juggernaut been stoppod 
in India ? And wives no longer bum themselves on the funeral- 
pyres af their husbands ; and mothers do not throw their children 
into the Ganges, to appease an imaginary deity. With us human 
slavery has disappeared. To-day the pulpit is the great anta- 
gonist of intemperance and of the host of vices which follow in 
its train. Consider, also, how much of its work has been pre- 
paratory. Years have been spent in acquiring languages and in 
translating the Bible into them. Schools have been founded and 
native missionaries have been trained. A Christian , army has 
been drilled and equipped, and is, as I believe, about to make 
an advance such as the world has never seen. The invention of 
printing and the compass heralded the Eef ormation. The steam- 
ship, and railroads, tunnelling mountains and spanning continents; 
the telegraph, with its multitude of wires encircling the earth ; 
the many triumphs of science and of art — to me portend the 
coming of an era of universal light and glory. In that era the 
pulpit shall be, as it ever has been, a tmmpet of glad tidings to 
the sons of men. Every assault upon the pulpit in the past ages 
has left it stronger thanbefore. It possesses a wonderful vitality ; 
and where the tme pulpit sends forth its utterances, other pulpits 
will catch the inspiration. The preachers of the Eef ormation 
aroused the Eoman Catholic Church, and Xavier and Loyola 
enlisted and trained their followers. In England the revivalists 
of the last century stimulated the pulpits of the Established 
Church, and in America the different denominations provoke each 
other to love and good works. The pulpit of to-day should be 
more powerful than that of any previoufia^. 'S^^s^^^tn^^^ssL'^sA 
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more facilities for a thorough and systematio edacation ; more 
helps to a thorough understanding of God's Word; and, as the 
ages advance, there is a brighter and more beautiful harmony 
between the reyelation and the works of God. In spite of the 
votaries of philosophy, falsely so called, who seek to overthrow 
the Bible, each effort recoils upon its authors, and the claims of 
the Bible to Divine authorship become more and more apparent. 
There are glimpses of light, long concealed, which show that He 
who inspired the Scriptures thousands of years ago was not un* 
acquainted with those secrets of the universe which are being 
unfolded in these latter times. As some inscription upon the 
bricks of Nineveh or among the catacombs of Egypt throws light 
upon the customs of buried nations in the distant ages, so these 
occasional glimpses connect the testimonies of the past with the 
discoveries of the present. With all these helps, the preacher of 
to-day should be able to handle the Word of the Lord more skil- 
fully ; and, as the Holy Spirit loves truth and accompanies the 
truth to the hearts of the hearers, so we may expect a larger 
spiritual influence to attend the ministrations of the coming day. 
The pulpit is also still greatly needed. It is the great bond of 
union between the rich and the poor. Few imderstand the 
afflictions through which the lower classes pass, or the trials 
which they endure. Little do the upper classes of society know 
of their suffering and sorrows ; their loss of employment ; their 
narrow lodgings, scanty fare, and almost untold anguish. They 
instinctively shriyik from the presence of those who live more 
comfortably. This unwillingness to associate strengthens some- 
times into aversion, and even into positive hatred. Not until 
the minister, by some act of kindness, or some effort in their 
behalf, gains their confidence, do they open their hearts, even 
to him. He does his best to draw them to himself, that he may 
draw them to Christ. What a lesson do we find in the example 
of the blessed Saviour ! Wise beyond all human wisdom, pure 
beyond all human holiness. He stooped to touch the most loath- 
some and the vile. Crowds followed TTim because He did them 
gooA, and the common people heard TTiin gladly. So, also, did 
the diadpLoB. Tb»j were g^ftod mth. mixaoulomi powet t^ do 
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the people good, and wherever they went society was stirred to 
its foundations. They had no money, position, nor influence. 
They could command no resources, and could confer no benefits. 
Times haye changed. The churches have become strong and 
influential. The riches of the world are in the hands of Christian 
nations and communities. While the minister may be able to 
do but little by himself, he has the public heart and confidence ; 
he is the bond of union — and the only bond of union — between 
the yarions classes of society. Educated and refined, he can 
associate with the wealthiest and highest ; at the same time, 
with limited means, he yisits amongst the lowest, and his heart 
is drawn toward them. He becomes a nucleus around which all 
the elements gather, attracted by his purity, beneyolence, and 
loye. "Without this sjrmpathy of heayenly origin, which en- 
lightens the heart, we may fear the Communism of Eurppe. 

The remedy for this fearful state of society lies, in great 
measure, in^a faithful and strong ministry, labouring for the 
poor as well as the rich. Next to this is the provision which is 
made in Christian countries, especially in America, for the educa- 
tion of their children. In this the United States are in advance 
of all nations. According to the statistics of Heubner, in every 
10,000 inhabitants Russia has 150 children in its public schools ; 
Italy, 708; Great Britain and Ireland, 800; Austria and 
Hungary, 890 ; France, 990 ; Germany, 1,500 ; and the United 
States, 2,180. The Commissioner of Education in this country 
reports a higher average even than this. 

Another counteracting influence lies in the free and intimate 
association of the children of all classes in our public schools. 
Here the rich and the poor meet together, and the spirit of 
friendship and acquaintanceship binds the extreme classes to- 
gether. On the platform, too, the son of the pauper and the 
son of the millionnaire stand side by side. Under such circum- 
stances, deep-rooted enmity becomes almost impossible. I am 
frank to say that I view with no favour efforts to establish parish 
schools of any denomination for education. They separate 
classesy and if such a policy should become general the same 
alinifttion pxevailing in Europe would be realised hsc^. Ql 
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these public schools ministers generally have been the true 
and faithful friends. 

I have now finished, young gentlemen, the present course of 
lectures. I have invited your attention to the various depart- 
ments of your great work ; I have presented you glimpses of 
my 'Own experience; I have set before you the duties of the 
sacred office, in some measure, as they arise before my mind. 
Before I bid you farewell, may I add a word personal to your- 
selves ? Your exit from this institution and your entrance into 
the ministry will mark a great era in the period of your lives. 
You pass from the leisure of the school into the activity of the 
busy world ; from communion with kindred and cultured minds, 
to become servants of a lost and ruined humanity. You go to 
lift out of the pit of degradation the most depraved and vicious I 
to draw the drunkard from his cups, and the young man from, 
haunts of revelry and crime. You need moral courage. You 
need Christian heroism. Above all, you need power from on 
high. 

We are told that the Eoman youth of noble family, approach- 
ing years of maturity, entered alone into a.^private apartment* 
amid the statues of the gods and of eminent men. In that august 
and solemn presence, he divested himself of the raiment of his 
boyhood, and put on the manly toga. Then and there he made 
his vow to imitate the virtues of the great, to rival them in 
deeds of power, and to make for himself a name worthy of 
his kindred and ancestry. So, as you go forth to enter on^our 
life's duties, make a thorough consecration of all your powers to 
the service of God. Call around you the Unseen. Summon 
to your thoughts the great men of the pulpit who have shaken 
and moved the world ; and there, with a cloud of holy angels 
above you and in the immediate presence of the Son of God, 
whose eyes are like a flame of fire, pray to be clothed with 
divine power, to be encased in Christian armour, to have your 
loins girt about with truth, to have on the breastplate of right- 
eousness^ and your feet shod with the preparation of the Gospel of 
peace; above all, take the shidd oi taith) wherewith ye shall 
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be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked. And take 
the helmet of salvation^ and the sword of the Spirit, which is 
the Word of God, praying always with all prayer and supplica- 
tion in the Spirit." There resolve that all you are and all 
you have shall be devoted to this one work ; that with all your 
energy and with all your power you will strive against the 
power of darkness, and to advance the Kingdom of Heaven, 
the Church of the living God. Resolve, God helping you, 
that the Gospel spoken from your lips shall never be spoken 
in vain, and that you will realize the utmost possibilities of divine 
power and grace in your ministry among men. 

My thoughts glance beyond this assembly, and would peer 
far into the future. I know not what is before you. God only 
knows whether you shall have years of labour and toil and danger 
and triumph, or whether you shall early be called into His own 
presence. As I look upon you I seem to behold a halo above 
your heads and rays of light to come down from on high, a 
tongue of fire that prophesies your mission. Who among you 
shall shine with the greatest radiance, who shall wear the 
brightest crown, who shall be nearest to the throne, I know not. 
It will be he who, according to his talents and his opportunities, 
does the most for his blessed Master. There are degrees oi* 
glory ; for, ** as star difiiereth from star in glory, so also is the 
resurrection." The wise shall shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament, and they that turn many to righteousness as the 
stars for ever and ever." In that great day how insignificant 
shall appear the offices or honours, the wealth and comforts, of 
the earthly life, compared with the crown which shall be given 
to those who have conquered souls for Christ ! Could I live 
a thousand years, I would proclaim the Divine message ; but 
almost as soon as we learn how to live, we must die. Had I a 
thousand lives, they should all be spent in the ministry of the 
Word. If I could, I would inspire you with the noblest ambi- 
tion ; I would give you strength to bear away the gates of the 
enemy and to overcome my Master's foes ; I would commission 
you to win triumph after triumph ; I would strengthen you so 
that ** one of you should chase a thousand^ andt^^ ^l^^xk^^Ql^\KQw 
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thousand to flight." I haye not the strength ; but there is One 
who has. He has all the power in heaven and in earth, and He 
has promised to be with you wherever you may go. Into His 
hands and to His guiding providence I commit you every one, 
praying '' that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
Glory, may give unt-o you the spirit of wisdom and revelation in 
the knowledge of Him : the eyes of your understanding being 
enlightened ; that you may know what is the hope of His calling, 
and what the riches of the glory of His inheritance in the 
** saints." 
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